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SPECIAL.  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We  feel  justified  in  calling  attention  at  this  time  to 
the  improved  conditions  and  brighter  outlook  of  Penn- 
sylvania College  for  Women.  For  thirty-six  years  the 
college  has  maintained  a  high  standard  of  scholarship 
and  culture.  It  has  enjoyed  unusual  advantages  in  its 
beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  its  excellent  equip- 
ment and  its  convenient  association  with  the  great 
library,  museum,  and  musical  advantages  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution. 

But  it  has  been  seriously  handicapped  by  lack  of 
funds.  The  expense  of  maintaining  a  college  of  this 
grade  is  greater  than  can  be  met  by  the  fees  of  the 
students.  During  the  past  year,  the  efforts  of  the 
president  and  board  of  trustees  have  been  successful 
in  securing  a  fund  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  aid  and  endowment  of  the  college. 
This  sum  is  sufficient  to  clear  off  the  debt,  put  our 
buildings  and  equipment  in  fine  condition  and  provide 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  as  the 
beginning  of  a  permanent  fund  for  the  endowment  of 
the  college.  We  hope  to  see  this  fund  largely  aug- 
mented during  the  present  year;  but,  even  if  it  is  not 
increased,  it  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  pressing  demands 
of  the  college  and  give  the  assurance  not  only  of  the 
permanence  of  the  school  but  the  maintenance  of  its 
high  standard  of  scholarship. 

This  has  given  us  the  assurance  of  a  great  future 
for  the  college,  and  has  enabled  us  to  secure  a  Presi- 
dent in  whose  wisdom  and  efficiency  we  have  great 
confidence,  Dr,  Henry  D.  Lindsay,  of  Allegheny,  has 
for  some  years  been  a  member  of  our  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  is  therefore  familiar  with  the  college  and  its 
needs,  and  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  resign 
into  his  competent  hands  the  interests  of  the  college  I 
have  loved  and  of  whose  future  I  have  great  confi- 
dence. 

S.  A.  Martin,  Retiring  President. 


CALENDAR. 


1905. 

19  Sept.,  Tuesday, 

19  Sept.,  Tuesday, 

20  Sept.,  Wednesnay, 
30  Nov.,   Thursday, 


Entrance  Examinations. 

First  Semester  Begins — Enrollment. 

Recitations  Begin. 

Thanksgiving  Day. 


21  Dec,   Thursday,  12  M.,      Christmas  Vacation  Begins. 


Recitations  Resumed. 

Midyear  Examinations  Begin. 

Second  Semester  Begins. 

Spring  Vacation  Begins. 

Recitations  Resumed. 

May  Day  Fete. 

Final  Examinations  Begin. 

Closing  Exercises  of  the  Preparatory 

School. 
Annual  Concert. 
Alumnae  Meeting. 
Class  Day. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
Commencement. 
Entrance  Examinations. 
First  Semester  Begins — Enrollment. 
Recitations  Begin. 
Thanksgiving  Day. 
Christmas  Vacation  Begins. 

Recitations  Resumed. 
Midyear  Examinations  Begin. 
Second  Semester  Begins. 
Commencement. 


1906. 

3  Jan., 

Wednesday, 

29  Jan., 

Monday, 

5  Feb., 

Monday, 

5  April, 

Thursday,  12  m., 

17  April 

Tuesday, 

19  May, 

Saturday, 

4  June, 

Monday, 

7  June, 

Thursday,  3  p.  M., 

7  June, 

Thursday,  8  p.  m., 

8  June, 

Friday,  3  p.  m.. 

9  June, 

Saturday,  3  p.  M., 

10  June, 

Sunday,  11  A.  M., 

II  June, 

Monday,  5  p.  M., 

18  Sept. 

Tuesday, 

18  Sept. 

Tuesday, 

19  Sept. 

Wednesday, 

29  Nov. , 

Thursday, 

20  Dec, 

Thursday,  12  M., 

1907. 

3  Jan., 

Thursday, 

28  Jan. , 

Monday, 

4  Feb. , 

Monday, 

10  June, 

Monday, 
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ALICE  T.  SKILTON,  A.  B., 
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"Dr.  Martin  retires  June  30,  1906.    See  notice  on  page  4. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COL.L.EGE 
FOE-  WOMEN. 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  is  a  Classical  School 
for  Yoiing  Women.  Its  aim  is  to  give  such  instruction 
and  discipline  as  shall  best  qualify  its  students  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  life.  To  develop  char- 
acter, to  refine  taste  and  promote  sound  learning  is  its 
purpose.  To  this  end  the  course  of  studies  generally 
known  as  the  Classical  Course  is  presented  as  fully  and 
thoroughly  as  possible.  It  embraces  Mathematics, 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Science,  Philosophy 
and  History,  giving  to  each  subject  a  due  proportion 
of  time  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the  great 
fields  of  human  knowledge  and  lay  broad  foundations 
of  right  thinking  and  just  appreciation. 

This  Classical  Course  will  continue  to  receive  our 
best  attention,  and  we  hope  to  maintain  the  highest 
standard  of  exact  and  thorough  scholarship.  Th-^;  for- 
mation of  character  is  by  far  the  most  important  part 
of  education  and  the  chief  concern  of  a  Christian  col- 
lege. Of  course,  it  is  true  that  morals  and  manners 
cannot  be  taught  in  classroom  and  by  textbooks  as 
mathematics  or  science  is  taught,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  student  can  be  so  influenced  by  precept,  ex- 
ample and  associations  that  the  results  in  culture  and 
refinement  and  reverent  habits  of  thought  are  as  defi- 
nite as  the  results  in  any  other  department  of  training. 
The  religious  culture  of  the  student  is.regarded  as  of 
supreme  importance.      The  training  of  the  mind  to 
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devotional  habits  and  love  of  the  Savior  is  recognized 
as  the  most  important  of  all  duties,  and,  while  the 
College  is  not  sectarian,  it  is  distinctly  and  deeply 
religious. 

The  studies  of  Music  and  Fine  Art  are  commended 
to  those  who  have  special  talent  in  these  arts,  and  the 
best  instruction  and  equipment  are  provided  for  their 
cultivation.  For  students  who  cannot  take  a  full 
classical  course  of  study  in  addition  to  music  we  have 
marked  out  a  special  course  of  study,  which  includes  a 
judicious  selection  of  Literature,  History,  Science  and 
Philosophy  and  yet  leaves  as  much  time  for  the  study 
of  Music  or  Art  as  can  be  profitably  employed  in  these 
studies. 

The  location  of  the  College  is  unequalled  in  the  op- 
portunities afforded  for  the  study  of  either  Music 
or  Art. 

The  College  is  situated  in  the  East  End  of  Pitts- 
burgh, about  four  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  choicest  residence  district  which  the  city 
contains.  It  has  convenient  access  by  electric  cars 
both  to  the  business  sections  and  the  parks  and  sub- 
urbs. The  campus  is  a  finely  shaded  tract  of  about 
eight  acres,  embracing  a  hill  crest  on  which  the  build- 
ings are  situated.  The  plot  owned  by  the  College  is 
part  of  one  many  times  as  large,  containing  the  homes 
of  a  few  families  of  wealth.  The  only  entrance  to  this 
tract  is  by  a  private  road,  and  as  there  are  no  fences 
between  the  several  properties,  the  College  is  practi- 
cally located  in  a  large  private  park,  thus  securing 
abundance  of  space  and  air,  wide  view,  and  opportun- 
ities for  outdoor  sports,  combined  with  a  delightful 
and  wholesome  privacy  not  easy  to  command  in  a 
great  city.     Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few  situations 
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combine  the  advantages  of  city  and  country  to  a  degree 
equal  to  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Women. 

The  buildings  of  the  College  are  large  and  handsome 
and  v^ell  adapted  to  their  purpose.  They  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  receive  the  sunshine  on  all  sides  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Their  position  on  a  hill  top  makes 
them  always  dry.  They  are  fitted  with  the  best  sani- 
tary plumbing,  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  with  gas. 
They  are  three  in  number,  but  so  connected  as  practi- 
cally to  be  one,  so  that  no  exposure  to  the  weather  is 
involved  in  passing  from  one  to  another.  Berry  Hall 
is  mainly  devoted  to  dormitories  and  public  rooms  for 
the  use  of  the  faculty  and  resident  students,  though  it 
also  contains  the  library,  class-rooms  and  a  large  study 
hall.  Dilworth  Hall  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  chapel 
and  assembly  hall,  class-rooms,  laboratories  and  art 
studio.  The  Music  Hall  contains  a  spacious  gymna- 
sium on  the  first  floor,  and  on  the  second  floor  ample 
rooms  for  musical  instruction  and  practice.  The  Col- 
lege can  at  present  accommodate  not  more  than  one 
hundred  resident  students.  As  nearly  all  the  members 
of  the  faculty  live  in  the  College  there  is  made  possible 
a  frequency  and  closeness  of  contact  between  professors 
and  students,  and  a  community  of  interest  approaching 
that  which  obtains  in  a  well-ordered  home,  which,  while 
not  curtailing  the  reasonable  liberty  of  the  student,  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  the  highest  advantage. 

Among  other  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  College  by 
reason  of  its  position  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city  is  its 
nearness  to  the  Carnegie  Institute,  with  its  splendid 
Library,  containing  125,000  volumes;  its  Museum,  rich 
in  collections  in  zocfiogy,  paleontology,  ethnography 
and  the  mechanic  arts;  its  Art  Gallery,  which,  besides 
maintaining  a  valuable  permanent  collection  of  paint- 
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ings,  draws  examples  of  the  best  work  of  living  artists 
in  this  country  and  abroad  to  its  annual  prize  exhibi- 
tions; and  its  fine  Music  Hall,  at  which  are  offered  op- 
portunities second  to  none  in  the  land  to  hear  the  best 
music  rendered  by  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the 
world.  The  Institute  can  be  reached  from  the  College 
in  fifteen  minutes,  and  all  its  privileges,  except  those  in 
music,  and  some  even  of  these,  may  be  freely  enjoyed 
by  the  students. 


RBQUIKEMEHTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 


Registration  blanks  are  provided  by  the  College  for 
the  use  of  applicants  for  admission,  and  will  be  for- 
warded upon  request.  These  blanks,  properly  filled 
and  signed,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  President  by 
September  1st.  A  registration  fee  of  five  dollars  will 
be  charged.  This  will  be  credited  on  the  first  pay- 
ment for  tuition,  or  speedily  refunded  if  notification  of 
withdrawal  is  sent  before  August  loth.  No  student 
will  be  entered  for  examination  or  accepted  on  certifi- 
cate before  the  payment  of  this  fee. 

All  applicants  for  admission,  whether  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class,  to  advanced  standing,  or  to  partial  courses, 
must  present  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  moral 
character.  Those  who  come  from  other  Colleges  must 
also  bring  certificates  of  honorable  dismission.  Admis- 
sion to  the  Freshman  Class  may  be  gained  either  by 
examination  or  by  presentation  of  certificate  from  an 
approved  High  School  or  Academy.  Each  of  these 
methods  is  outlined  below. 
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Admission  on  Examination. 

Applicants  for  admission  may  be  examined  either 
during  the  week  preceding  Commencement  or  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  Those  who  wish  to  be  examined  in  June 
should  notify  the  President  before  June  1st;  those  who 
wish  to  be  examined  in  September,  before  September 
12th. 

Admission  on  Certiiicate. 

Students  from  such  High  Schools  and  Academies  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Faculty  are  admitted  to  the 
Freshman  Class  without  examination  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  certificates  showing  that  they  have  completed 
the  requisite  amount  of  preparatory  study.  Blank 
forms  of  such  certificates  will  be  furnished  instructors 
on  application  to  the  President,  with  whom  they  are 
invited  to  correspond.  Applicants  for  admission  are 
requested  to  present  their  certificates,  or  send  them 
by  mail  to  the  President  during  the  week  preceding 
Commencement,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 
When  the  requirements  given  below  have  not  been 
met  exactly  the  equivalents  offered  must  be  stated  in 
detail.  When  they  have  not  been  met  in  full,  the  ap- 
plicant maj^  be  required  to  pass  the  usual  examination 
in  an}^  or  all  the  requirements.  Students  received  on 
certificate  are  regarded  as  upon  probation  during  the 
first  semester,  and  those  deficient  in  preparation  may 
be  dropped  whenever  the  deficiency  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  an  advanced  grade 
may  be  examined  in  all  prescribed  studies  antecedent 
to  that  grade,  as  well  as  in  the  elective  studies  neces- 
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sary  for  the  full  quota  of  hours,  but  credit  will  be 
given  to  such  certificates  as  they  bring  from  their  pre- 
vious instructors.  No  one  is  admitted  to  the  Senior 
Class  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

Admission  to  Special  Courses. 

Students  may  be  received  to  take  special  studies  for 
which  their  previous  education  has  fitted  them,  but 
those  who  have  not  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  for 
matriculation  must  satisfy  the  Faculty  as  to  their 
preparation  for  the  courses  they  desire  to  pursue. 

REaXJIRBMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
FRESHMAN  CLASS. 


I.     Languages  (Other  Than  English). 

(1)  Latin.  (These  requirements  are  based  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  American  Philological  Associ- 
ation.) 

a.  i.   Latin  Grammar:    The  inflections;   the  simpler 

rules  for  composition  and  derivation  of  words; 
syntax  of  cases  and  the  verbs;  structure  of  sen- 
tences in  general,  with  particular  regard  to  rela- 
tive and  conditional  sentences,  indirect  discourse 
and  the  subjunctive;  so  much  prosody  as  relates 
to  accent,  versification  in  general,  and  dactylic 
hexameter, 
ii.  Latin  Composition:  Translation  into  Latin  of 
detached  sentences  and  very  easj'  continuous 
prose  based  upon  Caesar  and  Cicero. 

b.  C^sar:  An}^  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  prefer- 

ably the  first  four. 
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c.  Cicero:     Any  seven  orations  from  the  following 

list,  but  preferably  the  first  six  mentioned 
(Manilian  Law  being  accepted  as  the  equivalent 
of  two  orations): 

The  four  orations  against  Cataline,  Archias, 
Manilian  Law,  Marcellus,  Roscius,  Milo,  Sestius, 
Ligarius,  the  fourteenth  Philippic. 

d.  Vergil:  The  first  six  books  of  the  J£neid. 
Pronunciation  after  the  Roman  method  is  preferred. 

Equivalents  will  be  accepted,  but  verse  will  not  be 
considered  a  substitute  for  prose,  nor  will  anything  be 
accepted  for  translation  of  English  into  Latin.  An 
examination  in  sight  reading  will  be  given. 

For  (/?)  may  be  substituted  the  work  required  in 
Course  2  in  the  Latin  course  of  the  Preparatory 
School.     (See  p.  57.) 

(2)  If  Physics  be  offered,  a  three  years'  course  in 
one  of  the  follozving  langiiages,  and  if  Physics  be  not 
offered,  an  additional  course  of  at  least  one  year  in  a 
second,  is  required. 

(«)  French.  The  entrance  requirements  in  French 
correspond  to  the  three  j^ears'  course  offered  in  the 
Preparatory  School.      (See  pages  61-62.) 

The  examination  in  French  is  intended  to  test  the 
candidate's  knowledge  of  pronunciation  and  ordinary 
grammatical  forms  as  well  as  her  power  to  read  at 
sight  ordinary  French  prose  and  verse.  Three  years, 
live  hours  per  week,  will  be  required  for  preparation, 
which  should  include  constant  exercise  in  translating 
English  into  French. 

(<>')  German.  The  entrance  requirements  in  German 
correspond  to  the  three  years'  course  offered  in  the 
Preparatory  School.     (See  pages  62-63.) 

An  equivalent  amount  of  reading  will  be  accepted. 
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Students  must  be  able  to  translate  ordinarily  difficult 
German  at  sight,  and  to  translate  simple  connected 
prose  from  English  into  German. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  German  grammar  will  be 
required,  and  the  ability  to  express  one's  self  in  German 
and  to  follow  a  recitation  conducted  in  that  language. 

Frequent  practice  is  recommended  in  oral  and  writ- 
ten abstracts  of  texts  read,  and  in  memorizing  selected 
passages. 

{c)  Greek.  (These  requirements  are  based  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  American  Philological  Associ- 
ation.) 

a.  i,  Greek  Grammar:  The  topics  for  the  examina- 
tion in  Greek  grammar  are  similar  to  those  de- 
tailed under  Latin  grammar. 

a.  ii.  Greek  Prose  Composition,  consisting  princi- 

pally of  detached  sentences  to  test  the  candi- 
date's knowledge  of  grammatical  construction. 
The  examination  in  grammar  and  prose  com- 
position will  be  based  on  the  first  two  books  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

b.  Xenophon:  The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

c.  Homer:   The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (omit- 

ting II.,  494-end). 
An  examination  in  sight  reading  will  be  given,  based 
on  passages  from  the  Anabasis. 

II.     English. 

The  requirements  in  English  are  those  recommended  by  the 
Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English  for 
Middle  States  and  Maryla?id. 

Note. — No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work 
is  notably  defective  in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom  or 
division  into  paragraphs. 
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a.  Reading. — A  certain  number  of  books  will  be  set 
for  reading.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  present 
evidence  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter, 
and  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the  lives  of  the 
authors.  The  form  of  examination  will  usually  be  the 
writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several  topics, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from  a  considerable 
number — perhaps  ten  or  fifteen — set  before  her  in  the 
examination  paper.  The  treatment  of  these  topics  is 
designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power  of  clear  and  ac- 
curate expression,  and  will  call  for  only  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  books.  The  candi- 
date is  expected  to  read  intelligently  all  the  books  pre- 
scribed. She  is  not  expected  to  know  them  minutely, 
but  to  have  fresh  in  mind  their  most  important  parts. 
In  every  case  knowledge  of  the  book  will  be  regarded  as  less 
important  than  the  ability  to  write  good  English.  In  prepara- 
tion for  this  part  of  the  requirements,  it  is  important 
that  the  candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be: 

In  1906,  1907  and  1908.— Shakespeare's  ifar^^-///;  and 
The  Me7'chant  of  Venice;  The  5zV  Roger  de  Covcrley 
Papers ;  Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith ;  Coleridge's  TJie 
Ancient  Mariner ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake ;  Tennyson's  GaretJi  and.  Lynette,  Lancelot  and 
Elaine  2Lnd  The  Passing  of  Arthitr ;  Lowell's  The  Vi- 
sion of  Sir  Launfal;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

In  1909,  1910,  1911.— Group  1  (two  to  be  selected): 
Shakespeare's  yj[.y  Yo7t  Like  It,  Henry  V,  Julius  Ccesar, 
Merchant  of  Venice,   Twelfth  Night. 

Group  2  (one  to  be  selected):  ^2,cori  5 Essays ;  Bun- 
yan's  The  Pilgrini  s  Progress,  Part  I;  Addison's  Sir 
Roger  de  Cover  ley ;  Franklin's  Autobiography. 
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Group  3  (one  to  be  selected):  Chaucer's  Prologue; 
Spencer's  Faerie  Queen  (selections);  Pope's  The  Rape 
of  the  Lock ;  Goldsmith's  TJie  Deserted  Village ;  Pal- 
grave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and 
III,  with  especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Cow- 
per  and  Burns. 

Group  4  (two  to  be  selected) :  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield;  Scott's  ToanJioe  and  Quentin  Durward; 
Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  ;  Thackeray's 
Henry  Esmond ;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford ;  Dicken's  A 
Tale  of  Tivo  Cities;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner ; 
Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone. 

Group  5  (two  to  be  selected):  Irving's  Sketch  Book 
(selections);  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  De  Quincy's 
Joa7i  of  Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach;  Carlyle's 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship;  Emerson's  Essays  (se- 
lected) ;  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Group  6  (two  to  be  selected):  Coleridge's  TJie  An- 
cient Mariner ;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  tJie  Lake ;  Byron's 
Mazeppa  and  TJie  Prisoner  of  Chi  lion;  Palgrave's 
Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  with  especial  atten- 
tion to  Wordsworth,  Keats  and  Shelley;  Macaulay's 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Lowell's  The  VisioJi  of  Sir 
Launfal;  hxnoX^s  SoJirab  and  Rustum ;  Longfellow's 
TJie  Courtship  of  Miles  StandisJi ;  Tennyson's  Launce- 
lot  and  Elaine,  TJie  Passing  of  ArtJiur,  GaretJi  and. 
Lynette ;  Qro'wrnngs  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader, 
How  They  Brought  the  Good  Nexus  from  GJient  to  Aix, 
Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home 
TJiougJits  from  tJie  Sea,  Licident  of  tJie  FrencJi  Camp, 
TJie  Boy  and  tJie  Angel,  One  Word  More,  Herve  Riel, 
PJieidippides. 

b.  Study  and  Practice. — This  part  of  the  examina- 
tion  presupposes  the  thorough  stud}'  of  each  of  the 
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works  named  below.  The  examination  will  be  upon 
subject-matter,  form  and  structure.  In  addition,  the 
candidate  may  be  required  to  answer  questions  involv- 
ing the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  and  questions 
on  the  leading  facts  in  those  periods  of  English  literary 
history  to  which  the  prescribed  works  belong. 
The  books  set  for  this  examination  will  be: 
In  1906,  1907,  1908. — Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison,  Life  of 
Johnson;  MiXtons  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  C omns  d.nd 
Lycidas ;  Shakespeare's  y/zZ/'z^j-  Ccesar. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  recommendations 
of  the  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements 
in  English: 

1.  That  English  be  studied  throughout  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  courses,  and,  when  possible, 
for  at  least  three  periods  a  week  during  the  four  years 
of  the  high  school  course. 

2.  That  the  prescribed  books  be  regarded  as  a  basis  for  such 
wider  courses  of  English  study  as  the  schools  may  arrange  for 
themselves. 

3.  That  where  careful  instruction  in  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish translation  is  not  given,  supplementary  work  to 
secure  equivalent  training  in  diction  and  in  sentence 
structure  be  offered  throughout  the  high  school  course. 

4.  That  a  certain  amount  of  outside  reading,  chiefly  .of  poetry, 
fiction,  biography  and  history,  be  encouraged  throughout  the  en- 
tire school  course. 

5.  That  definite  instruction  be  given  in  the  choice  of 
words,  in  the  structure  of  sentences  and  of  paragraphs, 
and  in  the  simple  forms  of  narration,  description,  ex- 
position and  argument.  Such  instruction  should  begin 
early  in  the  high  school  course. 

6.  That  systematic  training  in  speaking  and  writing 
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English  be  given  throughout  the  entire  school  course. 
That,  in  the  High  School,  subjects  for  composition  be 
taken  partly  from  the  prescribed  books  and  partb^  from 
the  student's  own  thought  and  experience. 

7.  That  each  of  the  books  prescribed  for  study  be 
taught  with  reference  to 

a.  The  language,   including  the  meaning  of  words 

and  sentences,  the  important  qualities  of  style, 
and  the  important  allusions. 

b.  The    plan   of   the  work,    /.  e.,    its  structure    and 

method. 
6.   The  place  of  the  work  in  literary  history,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  production,  and  the  life  of  its 
author. 

8.  That  all  details  be  studied,  not  as  ends  in  them 
selves,  but  as  means  to  a  comprehension  of  the  whole. 

III.     Mathematics. 

(1)  Algebra.  —  Elementary  operations,  radicals, 
theory  of  exponents,  inequalities,  quadratic  equations, 
ratio,  proportion,  variation,  arithmetic  and  geometric 
progressions,  permutations  and  combinations,  binomial 
theorem  for  positive,  negative  and  fractional  exponents, 
and  logarithms. 

(2)  Plane  Geometry,  complete.  Wentworth  or 
Wells,  first  five  books. 

IV.     Science. 

Physics,  Carhart  and  Chute,  Ele^nents  of  Physical 
Science,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  work  consisting  of 
at  least  forty  experiments  taken  from  the  manual  must 
be  shown  by  note-book  certified  by  the  instructor  to  be 
the  original  work  of  the  student.  As  noted  above,  one 
year  of  a  third  language  may  be  substituted  for  Physics. 
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V.     History. 

Greek  and  Roman  History  to  476  A.  D. 

The  work  offered  for  entrance  must  be  fully  equal 
in  grade  to  that  done  in  the  histor}^  courses  in  the 
Preparatory  School  (page  64). 


HBQUIBBMENTS  FOB  GRADUATION. 


Extensive  changes  in  the  curriculum  were  put  in 
force  with  the  beginning  of  the  Academic  year  1901- 
1902.  Previous  to  that  time  the  college  had  provided 
two  courses  of  study,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.  B, 
and  B.  L. ,  respectively.  Beginning  with  the  Academic 
year  1902-1903,  the  B.  L.  course  was  merged  into  the 
A.  B.  course,  which  now  offers  a  much  wider  choice  of 
elective  studies  than  was  previousl}^  permitted. 

The  course  of  study  is  as  follows: — 

In  order  to  graduate,  students  must  have  pursued  a 
course  of  sixty-one  (61)  year  hours,  distributed  between 
prescribed  and  elective  work  in  the  proportion  of  thirty- 
seven  (37)  and  twenty-four  (24),  respectively.  By  a 
year  hour  is  meant  a  course  of  one  hour  per  week  pur- 
sued through  an  academic  year,  or  its  equivalent.  A 
course  of  two  hours  per  week  continued  through  one 
semester,  for  example,  would  constitute  such  an  equiv- 
alent. The  prescribed  work  includes  the  following 
courses: — 

Latin. — Courses  1,  2. 

English. — Courses  1,  2,  3,  7. 

Other  Languages. — A  total  of  eight  year  hours  in  one 
or  two  of  the  following  languages: 
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!  French 

I       or' 

\   German 

I       or 

[  Greek. 
Matheiuatics  .—Cowvse  1. 
Science : — 

i  Chemistry. — Course  1. 

\      or 

{  Physics. — Course  1. 
History. — Courses  1,  2.  .  . 

Phi losophy. ^-Conrses  1,  2,  3. 
Bible. — Courses  1,  2,  3,  4. 

The  elective  work  must  be  distributed  among  the 
courses  offered  in  the  several  years  as  specified  in  the 
following  tabular  statement: 
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No  student  will  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  any  class 
if  her  conditions  exceed  what  may  be  made  up  in  one 
year  by  a  single  recitation  daily. 

The  faculty  retains  the  option  of  forming  a  class  in 
any  elective  except  upon  application  of  six  students. 


Examinations  are  ordinarily  held  at  the  close  of  a 
semester,  but  may  be  held  at  other  times  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  professor.  Students  who  fail  to  present 
themselves  for  examination  at  the  appointed  time  may 
secure  private  examinations  only  on  the  payment  of  a 
fee  of  $2.00,  and  request  for  such  examination  must  be 
preferred  through  the  President. 
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The  graduate  work  of  the  College  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  special  committee  of  the  Faculty,  which  receives  ap- 
plications for  registration,  and  advises  accepted  stu- 
dents as  to  the  proper  courses  to  be  undertaken. 
Graduates  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  or 
of  other  institutions  in  which  the  requirements  for  a 
baccalaureate  degree  are  substantially  equivalent,  may, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Graduate 
Study,  enter  upon  work  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts. 

Advanced  courses  appropriate  for  graduate  study 
leading  to  the  higher  degree  are  described  in  the  out- 
lines of  courses  of  various  departments.  Some  courses 
are  open  to  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  students; 
graduates  pursuing  these  courses  must  maintain  a 
standard  of  work  sufficiently  high  to  satisfy  the  Com- 
mittee of  Graduate  Study  in  order  to  receive  graduate 
credit. 

The  amount  of  work  required  of  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  equivalent  to  fifteen  hour 
courses,  pursued  during  a  period  of  residence  not 
shorter  than  one  year.  Candidates  for  this  degree  are 
required  to  pass  examinations  in  one  major  and  at 
least  one  minor  subject,  which  have  been  determined 
upon  not  later  than  October  15th  of  the  year  in  which 
the  examinations  will  be  taken.  While  the  student  is 
advised  to  choose  one  minor  subject,  she  may,  with  the 
approval  of  her  examining  committee,  select  a  second 
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minor  in  the  same  department  as  the  major.  The 
major  and  one  minor  must  be  in  separate  departments 
in  order  that  the  heads  of  at  least  two  departments  in 
which  she  pursues  courses  shall  conduct  the  examina- 
tions; but  the  subjects  should  be  so  related  as  to  indi- 
cate a  definite  acquisition  in  scholarship  on  the  part  of 
the  student.  A  thesis  in  the  major  subject,  due  not 
later  than  May  1st,  will  be  required  to  complete  the 
work  for  the  Master's  degree. 

A  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
who  has  completed  one  full  year  of  continuous  gradu- 
ate stud}^  in  an  American  University  of  high  standing 
may  make  application  to  the  Graduate  Committee,  or 
to  the  Committee  on  Scholarship  and  Standing  of  the 
College,  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts;  and  this  de- 
gree may  be  granted  upon  condition  that  she  comiply 
with  the  following  requirements: 

1.  She  shall  present  the  University  Registrar's  cer- 
tificate of  credit  for  graduate  work  completed,  and  a 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  her  Examining  Committee 
of  the  University  certifying  that  her  scholarship  and 
amount  of  work  successfully  finished  entitle  her  to  the 
University  examination  for  the  Master's  degree,  and 
that  he  approves  her  application  for  such  a  degree 
from  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

2.  She  shall  submit  to  the  Graduate  Committee  of 
Pennsylvania  College  a  satisfactory  thesis  based  upon 
her  graduate  study. 

3.  She  shall  present  herself  for  examination  for  the 
Master's  degree  at  the  time  and  place  specified  by  the 
Graduate  Committee. 

Tuition  and  laboratory  fees  paid  by  graduate  stu- 
dents are  the  same  as  those  paid  by  undergraduates. 
The  charge  for  a  diploma  is  ten  dollars. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Greek. 


1.  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition,  First  Greek  Book 
(White);   Xenophon,  Anabasis  (Goodwin  and  White), 

4  periods  through  the  year. 

2.  Xenophon,  Anabasis  continued  through  Book  IV; 
Homer,  Iliad  (Seymour),  Books  I,  II  and  III.  Greek 
Prose  Composition  (Pearson). 

4  periods  through  the  year. 
Courses  i  and  2  are  open  to  students  not  offering  Greek  in  Col 
lege  preparation.    Course  2  open  to  students  entering  College  with 
one  year  of  Greek  as  a  third  language. 

3.  Plato,  Apology,  Crito ;  Xenophon,  Meinorabilia. 
Greek  Prose  Composition. 

4  periods,  first  semester. 

4.  Homer,  Odyssey,  Selections  from  Books  I-XII. 
The  epic  will  be  studied  as  a  whole  from  the  literary 
standpoint;  Homeric  life  and  antiquities  will  be  studied 
in  detail.     Greek  Prose  Composition. 

4  periods,  second  semester. 

5.  Demosthenes,  Oration  on  the  Crown;  Lectures  and 
Collateral  Reading  on  the  Attic  Orators,  Legislative 
Bodies  and  Law  Practice  in  Athens. 

4  periods,  first  semester. 

6.  kt%OBLi\Xi%,  Proviethens  Bound  (lAatheT) ;  Sophocles, 
CEdipus  Tyrannus  (EsiTle) ;  Ewiipides,  Medea.     Private 
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reading  on  the  archaeology  of  the  drama  (actors,  cos- 
tumes, buildings,  etc.). 

4  periods,  second  semester. 

7.  Herodotus,  Books  VI  and  VII,  and  a  study  of  the 
Persian  Wars. 
Klective. 
2  periods,  one  semester. 


icydides,  and  a  study  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
Elective. 
2  periods,  one  semester. 

9.  History  of  Greek  Literature:   Lectures  with  private 
reading  assigned  in  Greek  and  English. 

Elective,  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
2  periods  through  the  year. 

10.  Plato,  P Jut; do. 

Elective,  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
2  periods,  one  semester. 

11.  Aristophanes,  Frogs  or   Clouds;   Selections   from 
the  Lyric  Poets. 

Elective,  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
2  periods,  one  semester. 

12.  Advanced  Greek  Prose:  Constructive  study  of  Greek 
syntax  and  style. 

Elective,  advised  for  those  intending  to  teach  Greek. 
2  periods,  one  semester. 

13.  Introduction  to  Greek  Archaeology. 

a.  An  outline  course  in  the  study  of  Greek  pottery, 
architecture,  sculptor  and  minor  antiquities,  illustrated 
as  far  as  possible. 

Elective. 

2  periods,  first  semester. 
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b.  Readings  from  Pausanias,  with  lectures  on 
Athens,  Olympia,  Delphi,  Epidaurus  and  Eleusis  as 
centres  of  Greek  art  and  worship. 

Elective. 

2  periods,  second  semester. 

Latin. 

1.  Livy,  Selections  from  Books  I,  XXI,  XXII  (West- 
cott).     Latin  Prose  Composition  (Gildersleeve). 

Reauired  of  Freshmen. 
4  periods,  first  semester. 

2.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes  (Shorey).     Latin  Prose 
Composition  (Gildersleeve). 

Required  of  Freshmen. 
4  periods,  second  semester. 

3.  Tacitus,  Annals  (Allen). 
Elective. 

2  periods,  first  semester. 

4.  Tacitus,  Gemiania  and  Agricola. 
Elective. 

2  periods,  second  semester. 

5.  Pliny,  Letters  (Merrill). 
Elective. 

2  periods,  first  semester. 

6.  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles  (Rolfe). 
Elective. 

2  periods,  second  semester. 

7.  ZktTO,  Letters  {hbhott). 
Elective. 

3  periods,  first  semester. 

8.  Cicero,  De  Serectute  and  De  Anicitia  (Kelsey). 
Elective. 

3  periods,  second  semester. 
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9.  Latin  Comedy:  Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and 
Terence. 

Elective,  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
3  periods,  one  semester. 

10.  History  of  Latin  Literature:  Lectures,  with  Private 
Reading  assigned  in  Latin  and  English. 

Elective,  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
2  periods  through  the  year. 

11.  Advanced  Prose  Composition:  Constructive  study  of 
Latin  syntax  and  style. 

Elective,  advised  for  those  intending  to  teach  Latin. 
2  periods,  one  semester. 

Engiish  Language  and  Literature. 

1.  English  Composition:  Daily  themes  with  exercises  in 
the  principles  of  Description,  Narration  and  Exposi- 
tion. Text-book,  Scott  and  Denney's  Paragraph 
Writing ;  collateral  reading  of  Perry's  Study  of  Prose 
Fie  ti  071. 

Required  of  Freshmen. 

2  periods,  through  the  year. 

2.  English  Literature:  Introductory  course,  which  aims 
to  train  the  student  in  intelligent  reading  of  selected 
literature,  to  awaken  interest  in  the  best  literature, 
and  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  literary  form. 
Essays,  topical  recitations  and  collateral  reading. 

Required  of  Freshmen.     Open  to  Special  Students. 
I  period,  through  the  year. 

3.  Rhetoric  :  Constant  practice  in  theme  writing  and 
in  theme  criticism.  Systematic  study  of  prose  form. 
Weekly  themes. 

Required  of  Sophomores. 
I  period,  through  the  year. 
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4.  English  Literature;   The   Structure  of  the  EngHsh 

Novel,  Lectures,  Collateral  Reading,  Essays. 
Elective  for  Sophomores  and  Special  Students. 
2  periods,  first  semester. 

5.  English  Literature:  The  Nineteenth  Century,  Lec- 
tures, Collateral  Reading,  Essa3's. 

Elective,  at  the  opening  of  either  semester.  Those  who 
elect  Course  5  are  expected  to  take  English  i  and  2,  and 
are  advised  to  take  History  5  and  6. 

2  or  3  periods,  one  semester. 

6.  (a)  Old  English  and  Chancers  Introductory  course  in 
the  study  of  the  English  language.  Elementary  les- 
sons in  Old  English  as  a  basis  of  the  pronunciation  and 
reading  of  Chaucer.     Pre-requisites,  English  1  and  2. 

Elective. 
■  2  periods,  first  semester. 

id)  Old  EngHsh:  Cynewulf's  Elene ;  Sievers-Cook's 
Graniinar  of  Old  EnglisJi;  lectures  on  the  history  of 
the  English  language. 

Elective,  open  to  Students  who  have  passed  6  {a). 

2  periods,  second  semester. 

7.  The  History  of  English  Literature:   The  development 

of  our  literature    from  the  Beoiviilf  to    Tennyson;  0 

study  of  the  masterpieces  of  English.     Pre-requisites, 

Enghsh  1,  2  and  3.      History  5  and  6   (see   page  43), 

and  English  4  are  recommended  as  preliminary  elect- 
ives. 

Required  of  Juniors;  open  to  those  who  have  completed 
Courses  i,  2  and  3. 

2  periods,  through  the  year. 

8.  The  Principles  of  Argumentation:  Study  of  argumen- 
tative writing,  preparation  of  briefs,  and  practice  in 
debate. 

Elective,  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
2  periods,  first  semester.  , 
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9.  {a)  The  History  of  Literary  Criticism. 

(I?)  The  Interpretation  of  Literature.     Pre-requisites, 

English  1,  2  and  4. 
Klective,  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors  and  Graduates. 

2  periods,  second  semester. 

10.  Shakespeare s 

(a)    The  Enghsh  Drama  before  Shakespeare. 
(I?)  The  development  of  vShakespeare's  mind  and 

his  progress  in  the  mastery  of  dramatic  technic. 

Lectures,  essays  and  discussions  upon  ten  of  the 

plays. 
Elective,  open  to  Seniors  and  Graduates. 

3  periods,  first  semester. 

11.  (a)  Seminary  in  English  Literature  since  1832. 
(d)  Seminary  in  American  Literature. 

Elective,  open  to  Seniors  and  Graduates.  Students  may 
choose  either  a  or  (3.  Those  planning  to  elect  Course  ii 
are  advised  to  take  Course  4  in  Philosophy    (see  page  45). 

3  periods,  second  semester. 

French. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  so  planned 
that  a  student  who  pursues  the  study  of  French  for 
four  years  has  an  opportunity  to  study  every  period  in 
French  Literature  from  the  mediaeval  to  the  modern. 

1.  Grammar;  Muzzarelli's  Brief  Coiwse ;  a  thorough 
drill  in  verbs.  Reading:  Colin,  Contcs  ct  Sayneites ; 
Labiche  et  Martin,  Lc  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perichon; 
Sandeau,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere ;  About,  La 
Mere  de  la  Marquise ;  Michelet,  La  Prise  de  la  Bas- 
tille; La  Fontaine,  Fables. 

Open  to  students  who  have  offered  no  French  at  entrance. 

4  periods,  through  the  year. 
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2.  Grammaire  Francaisej  Larive  et  Fleury,  Deuxihne 
A7i7iee.  Drill  in  letter  writing;  short  lectures  on  the 
formation  of  the  French  language;  easy  English 
translated  into  idiomatic  French;  dictation.  Reading: 
Daudet,  Lettres  de  Mon  Moulin ;  Madame  de  Sevign^, 
Lettres ;  Merrimee,  Coloviba;  Bernadin's  Morceaux 
choisis  des  classigues  Franc aise  du  XVI II  ihne  siecle, 
with  short  lectures  and  recitations. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  i  or  its  equivalent. 
4  periods,  through  the  year. 

3.  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Francaise.  Texts:  F.  Brun- 
eti^re,  R.  Doumic.  Lectures  on  the  formation  of  the 
French  Language.  Reading:  La  Chanson  de  Roland, 
Aucassin  et  Nicolette;  Biographies  of  Christine  de 
Pisan,  Villon,  Marot,  Ronsard,  with  selections  from 
their  works.  Brief  study  of  I'Ecole  de  la  Pleiade,  its 
influences. 

Elective,  open  to  Freshmen  wlio  have  offered  three  years  of 

French  at  entrance. 
3  periods,  through  the  year. 

4.  Precursors  of  the  French  Romantic  Schooh  Biographies 
of  and  selections  from  Madame  de  Stael,  Rosseau, 
Chateaubriand;  French  composition;  English  trans- 
lated into  French;  dictation. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have   had  Course  3   or  its 

equivalent. 
3  periods,  through  the  year. 

5.  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  French  Language  and 
Literature  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Biographies  of  Balzac, 
Malherbe,  Voiture,  Descartes;  L'Hotel  de  Rambouillet, 
its  influence.  The  Moralists:  Larochfoucauld,  Calvin, 
Pascal,  Bossuet.  Classical  tragedy:  Critical  study  of 
the  works  of  Corneille,  Racine. 
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Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  had  Courses  3  and  4  or 

their  equivalent. 
3  periods,  through  the  year. 

6.  The  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Lectures  and 
Recitations.  The  Comedy:  Moli^re,  La  Fontaine,  Vol- 
taire, La  Henriade,  Boileau,  L'Art  Po6tique,  Le 
Lutrin,  selected  Epitres  and  Satires;  V.  Hugo,  La 
Legende  des  Siccles. 

Elective,  open   to  students  who  have   had  Course  4  or  its 

equivalent,  and  to  graduates. 
3  periods,  through  the  year. 

7.  The  French  Theatre  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A  rapid 
reading  course.  Composition  based  upon  works  read. 
Topics  will  be  assigned  for  reports,  French  to  be  used 
in  all  reports  and  discussions  in  the  class. 

Elective,   open  to  students  who  have  had   Course  4   or  its 

equivalent. 
3  periods,  through  the  year. 

8.  Advanced  French  Prose.  Selected  passages  from 
English  authors  translated  into  French.  Thorough 
study  of  syntax,  idioms  and  synon3^ms.  Brunot, 
Graimnaire  des  Grauiviaires.     Composition. 

Elective,  open  to  graduates  and  advised  for  those  who  wish 

to  teach  F'rench. 
2  periods  through  the  year. 

9.  Current  Events  Related  in  French.  Historical  subjects 
assigned  for  discnssion.  Historical  novels  read  out  of 
class  discussed.  General  conversation.  This  Course 
is  strictly  conversational. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  had  Courses  6  and  7,  and 

who  are  taking  Course  8. 
I  period,  through  the  year. 
Note. — All  classes  are  conducted  in  French.     Students  are  ex- 
pected to  speak  French  in  class. 
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German. 

1.  Elementary  German.  Thomas'  German  Graminar, 
Part  I. ;  Huss'  German  Reader.  Reading  of  easy  nar- 
rative prose,  as  Hauff,  Das  Kalte  Hers ;  Seidel,  Lebe- 
recht  Hiinchen ;  ^\eh\.,  Der  Fluch  der  Sch'dnheit ;  Auer- 
bach,  Brigitta;  Freytag.  Die  Joitrnalisten;  Wencke- 
bach's Prose  Composition.  Conversation  based  upon 
text;  dictation;  abstracts;  poems  memorized. 

Offered  to  Freshmen  who  presented  no  German  at  entrance, 

or  as  elective  for  other  college  students. 
4  periods,  through  the  year. 

2.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  German  Classics.  Schiller, 
Wilhelm  Tell,  Maria  Stuart ;  Lessing,  Minna  von 
Barnhelm;  Goethe,  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  Egmont ; 
Freytag,  Aus  dem  Mittelaltcr.  Lectures  upon  the 
texts  studied  and  the  lives  of  the  authors  are  given  in 
German.  Constant  practice  in  oral  and  written  ab- 
stracts and  discussion  of  the  text.  Selections  memor- 
ized. Wenckebach's  Prose  Composition  continued. 
Thomas'  Grammar  completed. 

Open  to  students  who   have  taken  Course  i  or  its  equivalent. 
4  periods,  through  the  year. 

3.  German  Classics  Continued.  Lessing,  Nathan  der 
Weise;  Schiller,  Wallenstein  s  Tod,  Balladen;  Goethe, 
Iphigenia ;  Scheffel,  Der  Trompeter  von  Sdkkingen, 
Ekkehard;  Bernhardt's  LiteratiirgescJiichte  read  and 
memorized,  with  supplementary  reading.  Lectures, 
abstracts,  essays. 

For  students  electing  this  Course  as  the  required  language  of 
the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year,  an  additional  hour  of 
German  Prose  will  be  required.     See  Course  4. 

3  periods,  through  the  year. 

4.  Advanced  German  Prose.  Selected  passages  from 
English   authors   translated   into    German.      Original 
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themes  upon  topics  assigned.     Careful  study  of  syntax, 
idioms  and  synonyms. 

Required  in  connection  with  Course  3  for  students  electing 

that  Course  as  required  language  work  of  Freshman   or 

Sophomore  year. 
Elective  for  all  students  who  have  taken  Course  i  or  2  or  the 

required  Preparatory  work.     Especially  recommended  to 

those  who  expect  to  teach  German. 

1  period,  through  the  year. 

5.  Course  in  Modern  Novelists  and  Dramatists.  Rapid 
reading  of  selected  works  from  Sudermann,  Haupt- 
mann,  Auerbach,  Dahn,  Freytag,  Grillparzer,  Von 
Kleist. 

Elective  for  students  who  have  taken  Courses  i,  2,  3. 

2  periods,  through  the  year. 

6.  Goethe,  Fau.sl,  Part  I;  selections  from  Part  II;  crit- 
ical study  of  the  Faust  legend. 

Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  taken  Courses  i,  2,3. 
2  periods,  one  semester. 

7.  German  Literature  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  Klopstock, 
Kluge's  National  Literattw  is  used  as  a  text-book,  ac- 
companied by  lectures  and  reference  to  the  standard 
histories  of  literature.  Private  work  upon  assigned 
topics.  Extensive  reading  of  representative  v/orks  of 
mediaeval  literature  in  modern  German  translations. 
Among  texts  read  and  discussed  are  Das  Niebelungen- 
lied,  Das  Gudr-iinlied,  Parzifal,  Tristati  iind  Isolde, 
Der  Minnegesang,  Der  Meistergesang,  Das  Volkslied, 
the  Wagnerian  opera  texts. 

Elective  for  students  who  have  taken  Courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  or 
for  graduates  and  advanced  students  who  can  read  German 
fluently. 

2  periods,  one  semester. 
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8.  Literature  of  the  Classical  Period  from  Klopstock  through 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  Texts  will  be  chosen  to  supplement 
previous  study  of  the  classics,  as  selections  from  Der 
Messiah,  Obci-on,  Laokoon,  Don  Karlos,  Brant  zwn 
Messina,   Werthers  Liedcn,  etc. 

This  Course  is  offered  under  the  same  conditions  as  Course 
7,  and  the  same  methods  of  study  are  observed.  Open  to 
graduates. 

2  periods,  one  semester. 

9.  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Special  study  of 
dramatists  and  lyric  poets.  Among  the  texts  read  are 
the  dramas  of  Von  Kleist,  Hauptmann,  Gutzkow,  and 
the  poems  of  Chamisso,  Uhland,  Lenau,  Heine,  Frei- 
ligrath,  etc. 

A  continuation  of  Courses  7  and  8,  and  offered  under  the 

same  conditions.     Open  to  graduates. 
2  periods,  one  semester. 

10.  Germanic  Philology. 

a.  Gothic.  Braune's  Gotische  Gravirnatik ;  Ulfilas' 
translations  of  the  Bible.  Lectures  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  German  language. 

Elective  for  Seniors  or  graduates  of  sufficient  advancement 

in  German. 
2  periods,  first  semester. 

b.  Old  High  German.  '&V2.\m€ s,  Abr is s  der  Altliock- 
deutschen  Graniniatik.     AithochdeutscJies  LesebncJi. 

Continuation  of  Course  a. 
2  periods,  second; semester. 
Note. — German  is  the  language  of  the  class  room. 


I.  a.  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry.     The   exercises   in 
Geometr}'  include  recitations  from  the  text-book,  orig- 
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inal  demonstrations  of  propositions,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  principles  to  numerical  examples. 

3  periods,  first  semester. 

b.  Higher  Algebra.     Subject  as  treated  in  Taylor's 
College  Algebra. 

1  period,  first  semester. 

2  periods,  second  semester. 

c.  Flane  Trigonometry, 

2  periods,  second  semester. 

a,  b  and  c  required  of  Freshmen. 

2o  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

Elective. 

2  periods,  one  semester. 

3.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  The  work  consists  of  in- 
vestigation of  the  properties  of  the  right  line,  the  circle 
and  the  conic  sections. 

Elective. 

4  periods,  one  semester. 

4.  Differential  Calculus. 

Elective. 

4  periods,  one  semester. 

5.  Integral  Calculus. 

Elective. 

3  periods,  one  semester. 


Descriptive  Astronomy.  Elementary  facts  and  princi- 
ples with  mathematical  exercises.  Location  of  the 
principal  constellations.  Opportunities  given  to  view 
with  the  telescope  the  sun,  moon,  stars  and  nebulae. 

Elective,  open   to   all   students   who   have   taken    required 

mathematics. 
2  periods,  through  the  year. 
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PHYSICS. 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  The  class  work  will  consist  of 
lectures  on  the  subjects  of  mechanics,  sound,  light, 
heat,  electricity  and  magnetism.  As  far  as  possible 
these  are  illustrated  by  lecture  table  experiments. 
Carhart's  University  Physics  will  form  the  basis  of 
the  lecture  work. 

In  laboratory  the  students  are  first  instructed  in  the 
methods  of  accurate  measurement  and  in  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  bodies.  Later 
they  make  determinations  of  electrical  quantities,  and 
problems  in  heat,  sound  and  light  are  studied. 
4  periods,  through  the  year. 

Note. — This  Course  (or  Course  i  in  Chemistrj')  required  of 
Sophomores. 

CHEMISTilY. 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Four  periods  a  week. 
Laboratory  work,  four  hours  a  week. 

This  Course  does  not  presuppose  a  knowledge  of 
Chemistry.  It  consists  of  lectures  and  recitations  on 
the  history,  occurrence,  preparation  and  properties  of 
the  more  important  non-metallic  and  metallic  elements. 
Class-room  work  is  supplemented  by  work  in  labora- 
tory, where  each  student  prepares  and  transforms  the 
chief  substances  studied.  The  text-books  used  are 
Remsen's  College  Text-book  of  Chemistry  and  Reiser's 
Laboratory  Manual. 

4  periods,  through  the  year. 

Note. — This  Course  (or  Course  i  in  Physics)  required  of  Soph- 
omores. 

2.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Three  periods  a  week.  Labora- 
tory work,  two  hours  a  week. 
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This  Course  consists  of  lectures,  reviews  and  labora- 
tory work  in  Qualitative  Analysis.  Ample  practice  in 
identifying  unknown  substances  is  given  to  each  stu- 
dent. The  text-book  used  is  A.  A.  Noyes'  Qualitative 
Analysis. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  i. 

3  periods,  first  semester. 

3=  Quantitative  Analysis.  Two  periods  a  week.  Labora- 
tory work,  two  hours  a  week. 

Lectures  and  Laboratory  work  in  gravimetric  and 
volumetric  methods. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  i. 
3  periods,  first  semester. 

4.  Organic  Chemistry.  Five  periods  a  week.  Labora- 
tory work,  five  hours  a  week. 

Typical  organic  compounds,  their  relations  and  trans- 
formations are  studied.  In  the  class-room  the  work  is 
pursued  by  lectures  and  reviews.  In  laboratory,  the 
more  simple  organic  compounds  are  first  studied  and 
the  synthesis  of  more  complex  substances  from  these  is 
then  taken  up.  In  every  preparation  attention  is  given 
to  quantitative  results.  The  text-books  followed  are 
Remsen's  Organic  Chemistry  and  Gatterman's  Practi- 
cal Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  completed  Course  i. 

5  periods,  second  semester. 

5.  Lectures  on  Theoretical  Chemistry.  One  hour  through 
the  year.  In  this  Course  a  systematic  study  is  given 
to  the  Atomic,  Kinetic  and  Electrolytic  Theories  of  the 
constitution  of  matter. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed   Courses  i 

and  4. 
I  period,  through  the  year. 
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6.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry,  In  this  Course  two 
hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  lectures  on  Methods  in 
Organic  Chemistry.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  prob- 
lem in  laboratory,  which  she  solves  according  to 
methods  used  in  original  research.  An  organic  com- 
pound whose  composition  is  unknown  is  examined  and 
its  empirical  and  structural  formulee  are  determined. 
This  determination  involves  the  application  of  the 
most  important  laborator}-  methods  used  in  organic 
reseach,  such  as  combustions,  molecular  weight  deter- 
mination, etc.  It  is  carried  on  independently  by  the 
student.  After  the  correct  solution  of  this  problem, 
opportunit}^  is  offered  the  student  of  starting  a  prob- 
lem in  original  work.  The  Course  is  especially  quali- 
fied to  fit  students  for  independent  research,  and  has 
that  end  in  view.  It  is  offered  as  first  year  graduate 
work. 


1.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  Four  periods  a 
week.     Laboratory  work,  four  hours  a  week. 

Course  a.  Lectures  are  given  on  the  skeleton,  mus- 
cles, digestive,  respiratory,  nervous  and  urinogenital 
systems  of  the  fish,  frog,  turtle,  pigeon  and  rabbit  as 
types  of  vertebrates.  In  laboratory  these  forms  are 
carefully  dissected,  their  skeletons  are  mounted,  and 
correct  drawings  of  different  organs  are  made. 

Course  b.  Six  weeks'  study  of  the  embryology  of 
the  frog  and  chick  supplements  Course  a.  The  work 
is  conducted  by  lectures  and  charts  and  by  laboratory 
work.  Each  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  collection  of  sections  of  embryos  at  various  stages  of 
development. 
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The  textbooks  followed  in  Courses  a  and  b  are 
Parker  and  Haswell's  Textbook  of  Zoology,  Morgan's 
Embryology  of  the  Frog,  and  Foster  and  Balfour's  Ele- 
vients  of  Embryology. 

4  periods,  first  semester. 

2.  Systematic  Invertebrate  Zoology,  Four  periods  a 
week.     Laboratory  work,   4  hours  a  week. 

This  Course  consists  of  a  comparative  study  of  the 
amoeba  and  other  protozoa;  of  typical  members  of  the 
following  sub-kingdoms:  Coelenterata,  Platyhelmin- 
thes,  Nemathelminthes,  Trochelminthes,  Echinoder- 
mata,  Annulata,  Anthropoda;  and  of  the  forms  i\s- 
cidian  and  Amphioxus.  The  textbooks  followed  are 
Parker  and  Haswell's  Textbook  of  Zoology  and  Hyatt's 
Insect  a. 

Elective,  open  to  all  students. 
4  periods,  second  semester. 

History. 

1.  The  Mediaeval  Period,  An  outline  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  from  the  first  centur}^  to  the  eleventh 
century.  The  object  of  the  Course  is  to  give  a  general 
survey  of  the  political,  social  and  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Europe  from  Augustus  to  the  Treaty  of  Verdun. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  causes  of  the  Fall 
of  Rome,  to  the  Barbarians,  to  the  Development  of 
the  Church,  and  to  Feudalism.  The  work  of  the  de- 
partment is  conducted  by  means  of  textbooks,  such  as 
Duruy's  Middle  Ages,  Emerton's  Introduction  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  Andrew's  Institutes,  etc. ;  also  by  topical 
outlines,  maps  and  lectures. 

Required  of  Sophomores. 
3  periods,  first  semester. 
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2.  The  Medieval  Period  (continued).  An  outline  study 
of  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  Feudal  Age  to  the 
Renaissance.  In  tiiis  Course  particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  dominating  influence  of  the  Church;  to 
the  formation  of  the  European  states;  to  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  and  the  Crusades.  The  work  is  con- 
ducted as  in  the  first  semester. 

Required  of  Sophomores. 

3  periods,  second  semester. 

3.  The  Modern  Period.  A  study  of  the  history  of  Europe 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia,  1648  This  Course  is  a  special  stud}'  of 
the  political  and  religious  history  of  Europe  during  the 
Reformation,  by  means  of  biographies,  topical  outlines 
and  lectures. 

Elective,  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  i  and  2. 

4  periods,  first  semester. 

4.  The  Modern  Period  (continued).  A  history  of  Europe 
from  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  1815.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  rise  of  Prussia,  to  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Napoleonic  Wars. 

Elective,  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  i,  2  and  3. 
3  periods,  second  semester. 

5.  English  History.  The  work  of  this  Course  is  an  out- 
line of  English  history,  political  and  constitutional, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VH. 
Text,  Gardner's  Students  History,  Green's  History 
of  the  English  People,  and  Stubb's  History  of  English 
Constitution.  Maps,  essays  and  library  work  are  re- 
quired. 

Elective,  recommended  to  Sophomores  wishing  to  specialize 

in  English  Literature,  but  open  to  all  students. 
2  or  3  periods,  first  semester. 
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6.  English  History.  This  Course  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  5,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VTI  to  recent  times. 

Elective,  open  to  those  who  have;  completed  Course  5. 

2  or  3  periods,  second  semester. 

7.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A  study  of  the 
political  history  of  Europe  from  1815  to  1900. 

Elective,    open    to   Graduates   and    Seniors   who   have   had 
Courses  3  and  4. 

3  periods,  through  the  year. 

History  of  Art. 

History  of  Art.  An  outline  study  of  the  Architec- 
ture, Sculpture  and  Painting  of  different  nations,  from 
pre-historic  to  present  times.  The  outline  followed  is 
that  given  in  Rainach's  Story  of  Art  TJiroiigJioiit  the 
Ages.  The  textbook  work  will  be  supplemented  by 
varied  collateral  readings  and  chiefiy  by  a  study  of 
pictures  and  casts,  made  possible  by  the  fine  collec- 
tions in  the  Carnegie  Institute. 
Elective,  open  to  all  students. 

2  periods  through  the  year. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

L  Fsychoiogy,  The  aim  in  this  Course  is  to  give  the 
student  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  the  phenomena 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  to  cultivate  the  power  of 
thought.  Text-book,  James'  Psychology,  Briefer 
Course.  References,  Wundt,  Kulpe,  Titchener,  Ladd 
and  others. 

Required  of  Juniors. 

3  periods,  first  semester. 

2.  Logic.  In  this  Course,  effort  is  made  to  give  the 
student  a  thorough   knowledge  of  logic  as  a  science, 
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and  of  the  application  of  the  Syllogism  to  the  forms  of 
deductive  reasoning.     Text-book,  Jevon  s  Elements. 
Required  of  Juniors. 

2  periods,  second  semester. 

3.  Ethics.  Mackenzie's  Manual  of  Ethics  is  the  text- 
book used  in  this  Course,  but  the  students  are  referred 
to  other  works  in  order  that  they  may  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  leading  systems  of  Ethics,  and  may 
also  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  basis  of  obligation 
and  the  fundmental  principles  of  morality. 

Required  of  Seniors. 

3  periods,  first  semester. 

4.  History  of  Philosophy.  An  introductory  outline  of 
Greek  philosophy  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  modern  philosophy.  The  work  of  the 
Course  will  include  constant  reference  to  the  standard 
histories  of  philosophy. 

Elective,  open  to  all  who   have  taken  the  required  work  in 

Psychology. 
2  periods,  second  semester. 

5.  History  of  PMIosopliy.  The  subject  of  the  Course 
will  be  selected  from  year  to  year,  Some  philosophi- 
cal movement  or  single  work,  such  as  Kant's  Critiqtie 
of  Pnre  Reason,  will  be  carefully  and  critically  studied. 

Elective,  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  4. 
2  periods,  first  semester. 

6.  Christian  Evidences.  In  this  Course  the  aim  is  to 
give  a  complete  outline  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
Christian  system  rests,  in  order  that  the  student  may 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  arguments  for  Theistic 
and  Christian  belief. 

Elective,  open  to  Seniors,  Juniors  and  Sophomores. 
2  periods,  first  semester. 
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Political  Science. 

(a)    Political  Economy. 

1.  Elements  of  Political  Economy.  General  introductory 
Course.  Recitations  and  discussions  on  the  basis  of 
Bullock's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Economics. 

Elective,  open  to  Seniors  and  Juniors. 
2  periods,  first  semester. 

2.  Advanced  Economics.  This  Course  comprises  a  brief 
historical  view  of  the  subject  and  critical  studies  of  the 
theory  of  value  and  wages. 

Elective,  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  i. 
2  periods,  second  semester. 

{b)    Social  Science. 

1.  Elementary  Social  Science.  An  introductory  Course 
upon  the  nature  and  methods  of  Social  Science,  and 
upon  certain  social  problems,  such  as  those  connected 
with  the  family,  with  race  and  immigration,  and  with 
the  dependent  classes. 

Elective,  open  to  Seniors  and  Juniors. 

2  periods,  second  semester. 

Bible. 

1.  Studies  in  Hebrew  History  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Kingdom  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem. 

Required  of  Freshmen. 
I  period,  through  the  year. 

2.  The  Hebrew  Prophets.  A  careful  study  will  be  made 
of  the  historical  setting  of  the  books,  the  character  of 
each  prophet  and  his  message  to  the  people. 

Required  of  Sophomores. 
I  period,  through  the  year. 
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3.  Historical  Study  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 

Required  of  Juniors. 

I  period,  through  the  year. 

4.  The  Establishraent  of  the  Christian  Churd 

(a)  The  Acts. 

(d)  The  ApostoHc  Letters. 

Required  of  Seniors. 

1  period,  through  the  year. 

5.  Studies  in  Hebrew  Poetry. 

Elective,  open  to  Juniors  and  ,Seniors. 

2  periods,  first  semester. 

6.  Historical  Geography  of  Palestine. 

Elective,  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
2  periods,  second  semester. 

EQUIPMENT. 


Libraries.  The  College  Library,  housed  in  Berry 
Hall,  contains  twenty-eight  hundred  volumes.  Stu- 
dents have  access  to  its  shelves  from  8:15  A.  m.  to  9:30 
p.  M.  daily.  The  collection  is  classified  and  provided 
with  a  card  catalogue.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  officers 
of  the  College  to  collect  and  maintain  a  working  library 
for  every  department  of  instruction;  a  thorough  reor- 
ganization has  augmented  the  working  value  of  the 
books  already  on  our  shelves.  Recently  one  hundred 
and  thirty-iive  volumes  have  been  purchased  for  the 
department  of  German  language  and  literature,  and 
about  fifty  titles  of  standard  works  have  been  added  to 
the  Classical  and  the  French  collection,  respectively. 
The  departments  of  Biblical  Literature,  History  of  Art, 
English  Literature,  History  and  Psychology  are  pro- 
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vided  with  the  books  in  constant  use,  while  those 
needed  for  occasional  or  special  reference  are  easily- 
accessible  in  the  neighboring  public  library.  The  de- 
partment of  Histor}'  of  Art  is  further  equipped  wdth 
about  four  hundred  mounted  photographs  for  compar- 
ison and  special  studj^ 

The  Carnegie  Public  Library— distant  ten  minutes 
by  direct  trolley  line  from  the  College  buildings — is,  by 
courtesy  of  its  directors,  free  to  all  resident  students, 
and  non-residents  may,  on  the  payment  of  a  nominal 
fee,  take  out  books  from  the  circulating  department. 
Valuable  and  recent  collections  for  the  stud}*-  of  Shake- 
speare, Modern  Literature,  History,  Art,  Architecture, 
Sociology  and  Political  Science  are  accessible  to  the 
students  of  the  College,  many  of  the  standard  works 
being  either  upon  open  shelves  or  on  the  lists  of  cir- 
culating Vi/orks. 

Thus,  students  of  the  College  have  ready  access  to 
collections  aggregating  123,000  volumes. 

The  College  subscribes  for  fifty  periodicals. 

Laboratories.  The  Science  Department  is  located  on 
the  third  floor  of  Dilworth  Hall,  and  is  provided  with 
a  lecture  .room,  chemical  and  biological  laboratories. 
The  laboratories  have  been  remodeled  recently,  and 
are  supplied  with  all  modern  apparatus  necessary  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  courses  of  study  offered.  The  chem- 
ical laboratory  is  equipped  with  accurate  chemical  bal- 
ances, boiling  and  freezing  point  apparatus  and  other 
facilities  for  careful  quantitative  work.  Connected 
with  the  Chemical  Laboratory  is  a  stock-room  situated 
on  the  first  floor  of  Dilworth  H!all,  from  which  duty- 
free apparatus  is  lent  to  the  student  for  use  in  the  Lab- 
oratory. This  apparatus  remains  the  property  of  the 
College  and  may  be  returned  at  an)''  time;  but  if  broken 
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or  used  up  the  student  is  required  to  replace  it.  While 
no  attempt  is  made  to  maintain  a  museum,  students 
have  access  to  a  very  good  collection  of  minerals,  spec- 
imens of  the  rarer  elements  and  their  compounds,  and 
representatives  of  the  less  readily  prepared  organic 
substances.  Collections  of  mounted  skeletons  illus- 
trating the  comparative  osteology  of  typical  verte- 
brates, of  preserved  and  mounted  zoological  forms, 
and  of  charts  and  microscopical  mounts  supplement 
the  laboratory  equipment  in  Biology. 

An  observatory  with  Brashear  reflecting  telescope 
of  4/^  inch  aperture,  equatorially  mounted,  and  neces- 
sary charts  and  models  are  provided  for  students  in 
astronomy. 
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COLLEGE  STUBESQ'TS. 


Seniors. 

Gray,  Edith, Pittsburgh. 

Madtes,  Verna  Maud, .  Mouessen. 

McNiTT,  WiLLA  Mayes, Patterson. 

WiLLSON,  Anna  GalbraiTh,    .......  Allegheny. 

Juniors. 

Ai,i,iS0N,  Edith, Wilkinsburg. 

Johnson,  Bessie  D.  , Pittsburgh. 

McKee,  Ellen  Blanche, Wilkinsburg. 

McKee,  Mary  C, Wilkinsburg. 

NiEBAUM,  Clar.a.,  ....  ....  Pittsburgh. 

Stevenson,  Grace, Coraopolis. 

Sophomores. 

Greene,  LiLLA  A., Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sproull,  Madge, Pittsburgh. 

Freshmen. 

Barbour,  Isabelle, Pittsburgh. 

Beard,  Irma, Wilkinsburg. 

Cohen,  Eva, ;    .    .  Pittsburgh. 

Coulter,  Mary  Emma, Cannonsburg. 

DarraGH,  Hazel, Pittsburgh. 

Faunce,  Alice  C, Carnegie. 

Foster,  IvOUISE,     .    .  Carnegie. 

Jarecki,  Carla  CD., Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Marshall,  May, Allegheny. 

Marshall,  Virginia  Gilmont,*    ....  Wilkinsburg. 
Mellon,  M.\ry,* Wilkinsburg. 

'Advanced  credit. 
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Special  Students. 

BarnsdaIvIv,  Aline, Pittsburgh. 

CuPLER,  Louise, Pittsburgh. 

Craig,  May, Pittsburgh. 

Heck,  Edna  M., Allegheny. 

IvOWRY,  Margaret, Wilkinsburg. 

Woods,. Sara, Edinburg. 

E-ecapituiation . 

Seniors, 4 

Juniors, 6 

Sophomores, 2 

Freshmen,    .    . .  10 

Special  Students, 6 

28 
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PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  IK^STRUCTORS , 


JANET  Iv.  BROWNIvKK, 

Principal^ 
Mathematics. 

JANE  B.  CLARK,  A.  M., 
Mathematics. 

MARY  W.  BROWNSON  A.  M. 
English  Bible. 

ALICE  T.  SKILTON,  A.  B., 
German. 

JOSEPHINE  DE  VALLAY, 
French. 

ELIZABETH  B.  ARMSTRONG,  A.  B. 
History. 

LAURA  CAROLINE  GREEN,  A.  B., 
Latin. 

MARGARET  HOLMAN,  A.  B., 
Greek. 

MARY  D.  LEWIS,  A.  B., 
English. 

EMMA  MELLOU  CAMPBELL,  A.  M. 
Assistant  in  English. 

TAMES  BOYD  CROUCH,  A.  B., 
Assistant  in  Latin. 

GARNETT  E.  FULTON,  M.  E.  L., 
English  and  Mathematics. 

MYRTLE  McATEER,, 
Physical  Cultnre. 


OFFIOBRS. 


MARTHA  LANG    DUFF, 
In  Charge  of  Study  Hall. 

EMMA  MELLOU  CAMPBELL,  A.  M., 
Librarian. 

JAMES  BOYD  CROUCH,  A.  B., 

Secretary. 

MRS.  SARAH  L.   DRAIS, 
Matron. 
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PBEPAS,ATOE,Y  SGHOOI 


The  Preparatory  School  offers  a  four  years'  course  of 
study,  fitting  students  for  entrance  to  colleges  of  the 
first  rank.  Any  student  desiring  to  pursue  the  study 
of  Music  and  Art  in  connection  with  the  Preparatory 
Course  should  allow  one  year  longer  for  its  comple- 
tion. The  five  years'  course  is  also  recommended  for 
students  of  delicate  physical  constitution,  and  the 
Principal  will  co-operate  with  parents  in  arranging 
preparatory  studies  so  as  to  fill  this  period  and  make 
good  work  possible  to  such  students  without  undue 
expenditure  of  strength. 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  Preparatory  School 
for  fewer  than  the  required  hours  per  week,  but  Latin 
and  Mathematics  should  be  selected  among  the  sub- 
jects; French  and  German  will  not  be  assigned  until 
after  one  year's  work  in  Latin. 

Students  who  have  passed  for  admission  to  the  High 
Schools  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny,  or  other  High 
Schools  maintaining  an  equal  standing,  will  be  ad- 
mitted without  examination  to  the  first  preparatory 
year,  provided  the}'  present  satisfactory  certificates  to 
that  effect.  All  others  may  be  subjected  to  examina- 
tion at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty.  Those  seeking 
admission  to  an  advanced  grade  may  be  examined  in 
all  prescribed  studies  leading  to  that  grade. 

Certificates  will  be  granted  to  all  who  satisfactorily 
complete  the  Course  as  given  in  the  Preparatory 
School,  and  these  certificates  will  pass  students  with- 
out conditions  into  the  Freshman  Class. 

The  session  for  recitations  is  from  8:45  a.  m.  until 
1:45  P.  M.  Day  students  who  desire  it  may  have  their 
luncheons  with  the  resident  students  at  a  small  charge. 
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COUKSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Latin. 


I.  The  Roman  method  of  pronunciation  is  used.  All 
quantities  are  observed  from  the  first,  both  in  pronun- 
ciation and  writing.  Correct  and  expressive  read- 
ing of  Latin  is  practiced,  with  constant  attention  to 
quantity. 

II.  Special  attention  is  given  to  synonyms  and  deriv- 
ative endings  as  an  aid  to  facility  in  reading  at  sight. 

III.  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition  are  of 
three  grades:  (a)  prepared  beforehand  and  brought  to 
class  in  writing  {,Latine  Scribenda)\  {b)  prepared  be- 
forehand and  recited  orally  {Latine  Dicendd)\  (c) 
written  or  recited  in  class  without  previous  preparation. 

1.  Elementary  Latin.  Ftrsi(  Book  in  Latin  (Tuell  and 
Fowler). 

Required  in  first  year. 

5  periods,  through  the  year. 

2.  Caesar.  The  Gallic  War  (Kelsey),  four  books,  or 
an  equivalent.  Careful  study  of  construction.  Prac- 
tice in  sight-reading.  Geography  of  Roman  world. 
Prose  work  in  Collar's  Practical  Latin  Composition, 
Part  III  to  bottom  of  page  107.  Allen  and  Green- 
ough's  Latin  Grammar  is  used,  and  during  this  year 
Tuell  and  Fowler's  First  Book  in  Latin  is  reviewed. 

Required  in  second  year. 
5  periods,  through  the  year. 
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3.  Cicero  (Allen  and  Greenough),  seven  orations. 
Continued  attention  to  construction,  to  Roman  Con- 
stitution, to  argument  and  style  of  the  orations.  Prac- 
tice in  sight-reading.  Collar:  Practical  Latin  Compo- 
sition, page  108  through  Part  IV.  General  review  of 
Latin  Grammar. 

Required  in  third  3'ear. 

5  periods,  through  the  year. 

4»  Vergil    (Greenough    and    Kittredge),    Aineid,    six 

books,  with  prosody.     Practice  in  sight-reading.     Since 

the  pupil  is  presumed  b}''  this  time  to  be  well-grounded 

in  construction,  this  Course  is  studied  from  a  literar}' 

standpoint.     St3de,  figures,  descriptions  and  mythology 

are  studied,  and  photographs  of  celebrated  works  of 

art  are  used  to  illustrate  the  poem. 
Required  in  fourth  year. 

4  periods,  through  the  year. 

Greek. 

L  Elementary  Greek.  First  Greek  Book  iy^\{\\.(i)\  Xen- 
ophon.  Anabasis  (Goodvv^in  and  White);  Prose  Com- 
position (Pearson). 

5  periods,  through  the  year. 

2.  Xenophofij  Anabasis,  continued  through  Book  IV. 
Prose  Composition  continued.  Reading  at  sight  and 
systematic  study  of  Greek  Grammar  (Goodwin). 

5  periods,  through  the  year. 

3.  Horrier=  ///rt-c/ (Seymour),  4  books.  Stories  from 
Herodotus  (Keep).  Study  of  Greek  Grammar  con- 
tinued, with  particular  attention  to  the  irregular  verbs 
of  Attic  prose. 

4  periods,  through  the  year. 
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Englisii . 

1.  Principles  of  Composition.  Scott  and  Denney's  Ele- 
mentary EnglisJi  Composition.  Form  of  Paragraph; 
form  of  sentence;  punctuation;  practice  in  paragraph 
writing;  practice  in  sentence  writing. 

Required  in  first  year. 

2  periods,  through  the  year. 

2.  Literature. 

C^)   Painter,  Introduction  to  American  Literature. 

Required  in  first  year. 

2  periods,  through  the  year. 

(^)  Franklin,  Autobiograpliy ;  Cooper,  Last  of  the 
MoJiicans ;  Hawthorn,  House  of  Seven  Gables ;  Whit- 
tier,  Snoiubound;  Longfellow,  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish ;  Holmes,  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table; 
Lincoln,  Gettysburg  Speech;  M.  E.  Wilkins,  A  Nezv 
England  Nun;  Irving,  Sketch  Book  (Selections). 

Required  home  readings. 

(r)  Cooper,  Deerslayer ;  Thoreau,  Siiccession  of 
Forest  Trees,  Wild  Apples  and  Sounds;  Hawthorne, 
Marble  Faun;  Longfellow,  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn; 
Whittier,  The  Tent  on  the  Beach ;  Mrs.  Field,  Friends 
and  Authors ;  Burroughs,  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey ; 
Vand^^ke,  Little  Rivers ;  Warner,  A  Htinting  of  the 
Deer  and  other  papers;  Jackson,  Ramona;  Page,  Meh 
Lady ;  Mark  Twain,  Tom  Sazvyer ;  Cable,  Old  Creole 
Days;  Eugene  Field,  Love  Songs  of  CJiildhood. 

Suggested  home  readings. 

1.  Principles  of  Composition.  Paragraph  structure;  sen- 
tence structure;  figures  of  speech;  choice  of  words; 
outline    work;    description;    practice    in    ten-minute 
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themes;    narration.       Text-book    used    is   Scott    and 
Denney's  Elementary  English  Composition. 

Required  in  second  year. 

2  periods,  through  the  year. 

2.  Literature. 

(«)  Introduction  to  English  Literature  (Pancoast). 
(^)  Lowell,  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Coleridge, 
AneientMariner ;  George  Eliot,  Silas  Marner ;  Shakes- 
peare, Merchant  of  Venice ;  Scott,  TJic  Lady  of  the 
Lake  and  Ivanhoe. 

Required  in  second  year. 

2  periods,  through  the  year. 

(r)  Shakespeare,  As  You  Like  It;  Bunyan,  Pil- 
grivi  s  Progress ;  Goldsmith,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield; 
Macauley,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Byron,  Mazeppa 
and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  ;  Scott,  QuentinDiirzvard; 
Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone. 
Required  home  readings. 

1.  Principles  of  Composition.  Outline-work;  narration; 
practice  in  ten-minute  themes.  Text-book  used  is 
Scott  and  Denne3''s  Composition-Literature. 

2.  Literature. 

{a)  Irving,  Life  of  Goldsmith ;  Addison,  Sir 
Roger  de  Cover  ley  Papers ;  Shakespeare,  Macbeth; 
Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Launcelot  and  Elaine y 
The  Passing  of  Arthur ;  Dickens,  Tale  of  Two  Cities ; 
Goldsmith,  The  Deserted  Village. 
Required  in  third  year. 

3  periods,  through  the  year. 

i^b)  Shakespeare,  Twelfth  Night ;  Bacon,  Essays ; 
Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock ;  Y.-Axnh,  Essays  of  Eli  a;  Gas- 
kell,  Cranford ;  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum ;  Steven- 
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son,     Treasure    Island;    Palgrave,    Golden     Treasury 
(Books  II  and  III). 

Required  home  readings. 

1.  Principles  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Outline-work; 
theme  structure;  exposition.  Text-book  used  is  Scott 
and  Denney's  Composition-Literature. 

Required  in  fourth  year. 

1  period,  through  the  year. 

2.  Literature. 

(rt)  Macaulay,  Life  of  Johnson  and  Essay  on  Ad- 
dison; Milton,  Poems;  Burke,  Speech  on  Conciliation; 
Shakespeare, /////wjr  6^^j-rtr/ Palgrave,  Golden  Treasury 
(Book  IV). 

Required  in  fourth  year. 

2  periods,  through  the  year. 

i^b)  Chaucer,  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales,  or 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queene  (Selections) ;  Shakespeare, 
Henry  V.;  V)&Q\\mQ,y,  Joan  of  Arc  and  The  English 
Mail  Coach;  Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice ; 
Carlyle,  Essay  on  Burns  ox  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  ; 
Emerson,  Essays  (Selected);  Ruskin,  Sesame  and 
Lilies ;  Browning,  Poems  (Selected). 

Required  home  readings. 

French. 

Course  1.  Muzzarelli,  Brief  French  Course.  First 
Part:  Study  of  the  regular  and  the  commoner  irregular 
verbs;  easy  translation  of  English  into  French;  Whit- 
ney's Introductory  French  Reader;  fables  memorized; 
dictation. 

5  periods,  through  the  year. 
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Coarse  2.  Larive  et  Fleury,  Premiere  Aimee ;  study 
of  irregular  verbs;  English  into  French;  Bercy,  La 
Langne  Fraiicaise ;  fables  memorized;  Lamartine, 
Graziella ;  Le  Br^te,  Mon  Oncle  et  man  Cure ;  dicta- 
tion. 

5  periods,  through  the  year. 

Course  3.  Larive  et  Fleury,  Deuxihne  A nnce ;  syntax; 
Blouet,  Primer  of  French  Composition;  La  Fontaine, 
Select  Fables;  Marmier,  Le  Protege  de  Maria  Antoi- 
nette; Michelet,  La  Prise  de  la  Bastille ;  Belfond,  La 
France  Litter  aire  an  XIX.  Siecle;  Ducoudray,  His- 
toire  de  France ;  dictation. 

4  periods,  through  the  year. 

German, 

Course  1.  Joynes  and  Meissner's  Grammar,  Part  L 
Reading:  Easy  stories,  as  Grimm's  Mdrchen;  Heyse, 
L Arrabbiata ;  Strom,  Lnmoisce ;  Von  Hillern,  Holier 
als  die  Kir  die ;  Zschokke,  Der  Zerbrochene  Krng; 
Baumbach,  Die  Nonna;  Bernhard't's  Prose  Composi- 
tion. Conversation  based  upon  text;  poems  memor- 
ized; dictation. 

5  periods,  through  the  year. 

Course  1,  Joynes  and  Meissner's  Grammar  com- 
pleted. Easy  narrative  prose  continued,  as  Hauff, 
Das  ICalte  Hers ;  Heyse,  Das  Mddchen  von  Prep  pi; 
Frommel,  Eingeschneit ;  Riehl,  Das  Spielmannskind, 
Der  Stunime  Ratsherr ;  Baumbach,  Der  Schweiger- 
sohn ;  Bernhardt's  Prose  Composition  completed.  Con- 
stant practice  in  oral  and  written  abstracts  of  texts  read; 
poems  memorized;  dictation;  conversation. 
5  periods,  through  the  year. 
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Course  3=  Spanhoofd's  Deutsche  Gravunatik.  Intro- 
duction to  study  of  German  Classics.  Schiller,  William 
Tell,  Jung f ran  von  Orleans ;  Lessing,  Minna  von  Barn- 
hehn;  Goethe,  Hermann  mid  Dorothea,  Dichtnng  und 
Wahrheit;  }le\m.  Die  Harsreise.  Lectures  are  given 
in  German  upon  these  works  and  the  lives  of  the 
authors.  Written  and  oral  abstracts  are  required. 
Harris'  Prose  Composition. 
4  periods,  through  the  year. 


1.  Algebra,  '^Q,ViX>NOx\.\\s  New  ScJiool Algebra.  The 
fundamental  operations,  factoring,  fractions,  equations 
of  the  first  degree  with  one  or  several  unknown  quan- 
tities, powers  and  roots,  theor}^  of  exponents  and 
radicals. 

Required  in  first  year. 

5  periods,  through  the  year. 

2.  Algebra.  ^N  ^w\.\^oxi\i's>  Neiv  School  Algebra.  Quad- 
ratic equations,  inequalities,  ratio  and  proportion,  vari- 
ation, arithmetic,  geometric  and  harmonic  progres- 
sions, binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

Required  in  second  year. 
5  periods,  through  the  year. 

3.  Plane  Geometry.  Wells.  Inventional  geometry, 
demonstrations  of  propositions,  original  exercises, 
numerical  problems  and  examples  of  loci. 

Required  in  third  year. 

4  periods,  through  the  j'^ear. 

4.  Mathematics  Reviewede  A  review  of  Courses  1,  2,  3, 
with  additional  subjects  in  algebra. 

Required  in  fourth  year. 
2  periods,  through  the  year. 
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Physics. 

1.  A  Preliminary  Survey  of  the  general  properties  of 
matter,  followed  by  a  more  careful  study  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics.  This 
Course  is  supplemented  by  the  use  of  many  and  varied 
numerical  problems,  and  requires  a  knowledge  of  Al- 
gebra and  Plane  Geometry. 

Required  in  fourth  year. 
4  periods,  first  semester. 

2.  Heat,  Light,  Sound  and  Electricity. 

Required  in  fourth  year. 
4  periods,  second  semester. 

Both  Courses  include  a  series  of  laboratory  exercises 
selected  from  the  list  of  those  recommended  by  the 
Uniform  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland.  The  Preparatory  School 
is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  Physical  apparatus 
necessary  for  this  course  of  study. 

History. 

1.  English  History  (Montgomery),  with  maps,  note- 
book and  biographical  sketches. 

Required  in  first  year. 

3  periods,  through  the  year. 

2.  Mythology  (Guerber)» 

Required  in  first  year. 

I  period,  through  the  year. 

3.  Grecian  and  Roman  History  (Myers'  General  History^ 
to  476  A.  D.,  with  maps,  note-book  and  biographical 
sketches. 

Required  in  third  year. 

3  periods,  through  the  year. 
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4.  French  History  (Montgomery). 

Class  may  be  formed  in  second  year, 
2  periods,  through  the  year. 


1.  Stories  From  the  Old  Testament.  Scripture  selections 
are  memorized  in  connection  with  these  lessons. 

Required  in  first  year. 

I  period,  through  the  year. 

2.  The  Beginnings  of  Hebrew  History.  This  Course  carries 
forward  the  history  of  the  Children  of  Israel  from  the 
Exodus  to  the  settlement  in  Canaan. 

Required  in  second  year. 
I  period,  through  the  year. 

3.  The  Period  of  the  Judges. 

Required  in  third  year. 
I  period,  first  semester. 

4.  The  United  Kingdom. 

Required  in  third  j^ear. 
I  period,  second  semester. 

5.  The  Divided  Kingdom. 

Required  in  fourth  year. 
I  period,  first  semester. 

6.  The  Captivity  and  Restoration. 

Required  in  fourth  year. 
I  period,  second  semester. 

Pliysical  Training. 

Systematic  training  in  the  gymnasium  is  required  of 
all  resident  students  unless  excused  for  physical  rea- 
sons. Class  instruction  to  day  students  is  optional 
and  is  given  without  extra  charge.     Each  student  is 
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examined  by  the  Director  with  reference  to  physical 
development  before  being  admitted  to  classes,  and 
further  examinations  are  made  during  the  year. 

The  Ling,  or  Swedish,  System  of  Physical  Training 
is  used.  The  Educational  and  Corrective  Elements 
play  an  important  part  in  each  lesson.  Attention  is 
paid  to  ^Esthetic  Dancing  as  a  means  of  developing 
ease  and  grace  of  carriage,  and  to  Games  as  a  factor 
in  gaining  alertness  and  self-control. 

The  Gymnasium  is  a  large,  well-ventilated  building, 
equipped  with  chest  weights,  rowing  machines,  balance 
swings  and  other  apparatus.  The  regulation  shoes  and 
suit  prescribed  by  the  Director  must  be  worn  b}^  all 
admitted  to  the  Gymnasium. 

The  Athletic  Association  affords  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  Golf,  Tennis,  Basket  Ball  and  kindred 
sports. 
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PHEPARATORY  STUDENTS. 


Fourth.  Year. 


'^  1^ 


Berkey,  Florence  May, ■  .    .    .    .  Johnstown. 

Berkey,  Hilda, Johnstown. 

BivAiR,  Margaret,  .  Pittsburgh. 

Cunningham,  Lois,     .       Pittsburgh. 

DiESCHER,  Irma, Pittsburgh. 

Jones,  Kthel, Johnstown. 

Kimball,  Mary, Pittsburgh. 

Michel,  Florence, Pittsburgh. 

Miller,  Mary,- Pittsburgh. 

McEwen,  SalliE  Rodes, Pittsburgh. 

McFarlane,  Jean, Pittsburgh. 

McKibben,  Elma,*  .  .        Pittsburgh. 

Record,  Alice  Hettie, Pikeville,  Ky. 

Rollings,  jean, Crafton. 

Third  Year. 

Bullock,  Cornelia,! Pittsburgh. 

Burghan,  Elizabeth, Parnassus. 

BuRGHAN,  Eva, .  Parnassus. 

Crosby,  Evelyn, Pittsburgh. 

GOEDDEL,  Henrietta,* Pittsburgh. 

Gray,  Frances, t  Pittsburgh. 

jARECKi,  Elsa  A., Sandusky,  Ohio. 

L/ONGAnecker,  Ellen, Pittsburgh. 

Munro,  Annie, Pittsburgh. 

Sturgeon,  Bertha, Pittsburgh. 

Van  Tine,  Nellie, Pittsburgh. 

Young,  Alice, t Pittsburgh. 

*One  conditioti. 
tAdvanced  credit. 
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Second  Year. 

Barron,  Anna  Margare;t, Pittsburgh. 

Bateman,  Louisk, Dixmont. 

BiCKEiv,  Florence, Pittsburgh. 

Cerf,  Florence,* Pittsburgh. 

Dalzell,  KaTherine, Pittsburgh. 

Gray,  Mary,* Pittsburgh. 

Hardy,  May, Pittsburgh. 

HoDGENS,  Mary  Agnes,  Beaver. 

Keim,  Flsie, Pittsburgh. 

Kimball,  HelKxN"  McCune, Pittsburgh. 

I/Ewis,  Vera  Vesta, Arch  Spring. 

IvONGANECicER,  Carrie,  . Pittsburgh. 

IvYLE,  Mary,-'" ,    .        .    .  McKeesport. 

'\\>-/      MacKrell,  Fdna  Elizabeth,* Pittsburgh. 

McKee,  Faith,  Pittsburgh. 

Park,  Florence,*  ....'.       Pittsburgh. 

Proeger,  Caroline,* Pittsburgh. 

REId.Jean,*  Wilkinsburg. 

Sands,  Martha, Pittsburgh. 

Sankey,  Alice. Carrick. 

Sharp,  Daisy, Pittsburgh. 

Stifle,  Irene,         Pittsburgh. 

Thomas,  Lulu, Pittsburgh. 

Thompson,  Catherine, Pittsburgh. 

Todd,x\nna,* Pittsburgh. 

First  Year. 

AuLD,  FvA Pittsburgh. 

Bartberger,  Adelaide, Pittsburgh. 

Beck,  Minnie, Pittsburgh. 

Blair,  Helen, Pittsburgh. 

Brown,  Mary, Oakmont. 

CheESEman,  Alvira, Pittsburgh. 

^         Dickson,  Irene, Pittsburgh. 

Frey,  Marguerite, Pittsburgh. 

Genge,  Beulah, Pittsburgh. 

Goodwin,  Dydia,* Toledo,  Ohio. 

*One  condition. 
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GOSSER,  Ruth, Pittsburgh. 

Graff,  EmTi? Pittsburgh. 

Gray,  Jean, ....  Pittsburgh. 

Heeren,  Marguerite, Pittsburgh. 

HoYT,  Marcia, Cresson. 

Kerr,  Helen  Hall,* Pittsburgh. 

KiRKWOOD,  Helen, Pittsburgh. 

L(YLE,  Bessie,* Pittsburgh. 

Michel,  Alice, Pittsburgh. 

McAbee,  Ruth, Pittsburgh. 

McCracken,  Lois, Pittsburgh. 

McGrEw,  Mae, ■  .    .    .    .  Pittsburgh. 

Patterson,  Agnes, littsburgh. 

PruGh,JulETTa,  Pittsburgh. 

RiTSCHER,  Winifred,* Pittsburgh. 

Scully,  Helen  Monroe, Pittsburgh. 

SneaThen,  Elizabeth, Pittsburgh. 

SORG,  Marie,'- Pittsburgh. 

StoeLTzing,  Alice, Pittsburgh. 

Trees,  Helen, Pittsburgh. 

Weiss,  Marie, Pittsburgh. 

West,  Lillian, Pittsburgh. 

Wilson,  Bessie  Oliver, Pittsburgh. 

Yagle,  Elizabeth, Pittsburgh. 

ZOLLAR,  CA-RRIE Pittsburgh. 


Gramniar  Grade. 

Campbell,  Miriam, Pittsburgh. 

Coleman,  Alice, Pittsburgh. 

CORT,  Marie, Latrobe. 

I-lERRON,  Carrie, .  Pittsburgh. 

LfAWTON,  Elizabeth,      Oakmom. 

McClEments,  Adah, Pittsburgh. 

Mihm,  Marguerite Pittsburgh. 

Staver,  Amelia, Pittsburgh. 

Titus,  Ethel Greeensboro. 

♦One  condition. 
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Irregular  Students. 

Armstrong,  Ruth, Oakmont. 

Barnes,  Frances  Louise, Philadelphia. 

Blum,  Fanny  Lorraine, Franklin. 

Bi^yTHE,  FdiTh, Dunbar. 

Butler,  Regla, Bruin. 

Davidson,  Rebecca, Pittsburgh. 

Fisher,  Mary, Pittsburgh. 

GiLCRKST,  LELIA, Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Gordon,  Estelle, Walker's  Mills. 

Greenawalt    Margaret, Pittsburgh. 

Haney,  Marguerite, Pittsburgh. 

Hunt,  Florence, Munhall. 

Husband,  JUANiTA Mt.  Pleasant. 

Keeeer,  Mary,    .    .    .    .' Pittsburgh. 

KellERMAN,  Maud, Wilkinsburg. 

Knight,  Marion Pittsburgh. 

Muehlbronner,  Cora, Allegheny. 

McKibben,  Beulah, Pittsburgh. 

SCHULER,  Bertha,      Pittsburgh. 

SUCCOP,  Eleanor, Pittsburgh. 

Thomas,  Carol, Pittsburgh. 

Webster,  Miriam, Pittsburgh. 

Recapitulation . 

Fourth  Year, 14 

Third  Year 12 

Second  Year, 25 

First  Year, 35 

Grammar  Grade, 9 

Irregular  Students, 22 

Total,      117 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 


JOSEPH  H.  GITTINGS, 
Piano. 

EDWARD  J.  NAPIER, 
Organ. 

M.  ALICE  CORY, 
Voice,  Piano  and  Musical  Theory. 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 


The  Music  Department  is  designed  to  give  thorough 
instruction  in  both  the  Science  and  Arts  of  Music. 

The  Course  of  Study  is  comprehensive  and  the  de- 
partment well-eqilipped.  Piano,  Organ,  Vocal  and 
Harmony  are  the  leading  classes,  but  instruction  is 
provided  in  other  branches  as  required. 

The  location  of  the  College  near  the  Carnegie  Music 
Hall  gives  unusual  opportunity  for  hearing  the  best 
music. 

Students  completing  the  full  course  will  receive  tes- 
timonials of  Musical  Scholarship  after  passing  a  test 
examination. 

Course  of  Study  in  Piano. 

First  Year. 

Instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  Music  and  Notation. 
Formation  of  the  touch,  using  Plaidy's  Technical 
Studies  and  Weik's  Method.  Simple  Scales,  Lebert 
and  Stark,  Vol.  I,  and  Easy  Pieces  by  Duvernoy,  Hel- 
ler, Reinecke  and  Lichner.  Sonatines  by  Clementi 
and  Kuhlau. 

Second  Year. 

Music  Tonality  and  the  Grammar  Music.  Technical 
Course  will  embrace  Plaidy's  Simple  Technique,  Scale 
Studies,  Etudes  of   Czerny,  and  the  Schiile  der   Tech- 
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niqiie.  Vol.  I;  Lebert  and  Stark,  Vol.  11;  Phrasing 
Studies  by  Heller,  and  pieces  from  Jensen,  Heller, 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Reinecke,  and  selections  from 
the  Sonaten  Studien,  by  Kohler. 

Third  Year. 

Sight  Reading.  Scliule  der  Technique,  finishing 
Book  1.  and  commencing  Book  II.  Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassian, by  Clementi,  arranged  by  Karl  Tausig,  Etudes 
by  Heller,  Jensen  and  Moscheles.  Selections  from  the 
preludes  of  Chopin  and  Heller.  Sonatas  by  Haydn, 
Beethoven  and  Schubert.  Pieces  from  Chopin,  Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn,  Field,  Liszt,  and  selections  from 
the  Alte  Meisters  as  arranged  by  Paner  and  Saint- 
Saens. 

Harmony:  Richer  or  Allrechtsberger  methods. 

Fourth  Year. 

A  Normal  Year — Technical  Course.  The  S chide  der 
Technique,  Vol.  111.  Lebert  and  Stark,  selections  from 
Book  III.  and  IV.  Octave  Schule  of  Kalluk.  Wm.  St. 
Bennett,  Op.  11.  Selections  from  Bach's  works,  as 
arranged  by  Reinecke.  Sonatas  and  Concertos  of  the 
Old  Masters.  Pieces  from  Chopin,  Rubinstein,  Liszt, 
Weber,  Schumann,  Saint-Saens,  Mendelssohn  and 
Beethoven. 

Sixteen  Pianos  are  available  for  practice,  and  all 
practice  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent 
assistant. 

Course  of  Study  in  Organ. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  organ  has  long  been 
regarded  b}^  musicians  as  of  great  importance,  and  its 
value  as  a  factor  in  the  acquirement  of  purity  of  touch 
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and  style  in  piano  playing  is  clearly  recognized.  The 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  organists  for  both 
town  and  city  churches  renders  it  also  extremely  desir- 
able that  students  of  music  should  fit  themselves  to 
enter  upon  this  field  of  usefulness.  The  possession 
by  the  College  of  a  fine  three-manual  organ  completes 
the  equipment  of  the  School  of  Music,  and  makes  it 
possible  to  offer  to  students  advantages  equal  to  those 
of  any  similar  institution. 

The  textbook  used  in  the  Course  is  TJie  Organ,  a 
theoretical  and  practical  treatise  by  Frederic  Archer. 
It  is  followed  by  selections  from  English,  French  and 
German  composers. 

Course  of  Study  in  Violin, 

First  Year. 

Instruction  in  the  proper  position  of  the  body,  bow, 
left  hand  and  arm.  Production  of  tone  with  the  bow 
and  correct  action  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 
Studies  in  the  first  position  for  intonation,  rhythm  and 
various  bowings.  Easy  pieces  with  accompaniment  of 
piano.     Duets  for  two  violins. 

Second  Year. 
Exercises  in  the  first  to  third  position.      Studies  in 
l30wing  and  left-hand  technique  by  Ka_yser,  Dont,  Sev- 
cik.      Scale  Studies  hy  Shradieck.      Pieces  by  Dancia, 
Sitt,  Papini  and  others. 

Third  Year. 
Studies  in  the  higher  positions  and  pieces  employing 
them.     Twenty-four  studies  by  Dont  from  the  Gracilis 
ad  Parnassuui. 
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Fourth  Year. 
Studies  by  Kreutzer.     Special  Studies  in  bowing  by 
Sevcik.     Book  I.,  Op.  36,  by  Sauret.     Viotti  concertos. 
Concertino  by  David.     De  Beriot  concertos. 

Fifth  Year. 

Studies  by  Fiorillo  and  Rode.  Book  III,  Op.  36, 
by  Sauret.  Concertos  by  Viotti,  Rode,  Kreutzer  and 
David.  Concerto  pieces  by  Sauret,  Wieniawski  and 
Vieuxtemps.  Twenty-four  Matinees  by  Gavienees. 
Twenty  Grands  Etudes  by  Sauret.  Twenty-four 
Etudes,  Op.  35,  from  Gradus  ad  Parnassitm  by  Dont. 
Twelve  Etudes  b}'  Minkons.  Twenty-four  Caprices  by 
Paganini.  Six  Solo  Sonatas  by  J.  S.  Bach.  Concertos 
by  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  Vieuxtemps, 
Wieniawski.  Sonatas  by  Corelli,  Bach,  Handel, 
Tartini,  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  Concert  Pieces  by 
Leonard,  Alard,  Ernst,  Saint-Saens  and  others. 

Course  of  Study  in  Voice  Culture. 

Instruction  in  vocal  music  consists  of  half-hour  pri- 
vate lessons,  and  class  drills  in  which  all  voice  pupils 
are  expected  to  take  part. 

The  Italian  method  of  voice  building  is  employed, 
special  attention  being  given  to  correct  breathing,  tone 
production,  phrasing  and  clear  enunciation. 

Marchesi's  Art  of  Singing  is  assigned  for  technical 
work,  in  connection  with  Vocalises  by  Marchesi,  Abt, 
Concone,  Luetgen  and  other  eminent  composers,  as 
the  advancement  of  the  student  justifies. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  is  designed  to  establish  a 
repertoire  in  Church,  Concert,  Oratorio  and  Operatic 
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Music,  versatility  being  recognized  as  of  the  essence  of 
vocal  accomplishment. 

A  Choral  Class  meets  once  a  week  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  instructor  in  vocal  music.  The  class  is  free 
to  all  students,  the  onl}'  obligation  being  prompt  and 
regular  attendance  at  the  rehearsals  and  concerts 
which  take  place  during  the  year. 
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STUDENTS  IN  MUSIC. 


Piano. 


Barnes,  Louise, 
Berkey,  Hir.DA, 
BiCKEiv,  F1.0RENCE, 
B1.YTHE,  Bdythe, 
BuRGOYNE,  Anna, 

BURGOYNE,  Fl,ORENCE 
BUTI,ER,  REGI,A, 

COI.EMAN,  AI.ICE, 
CORX,  Marie, 
Davidson,  Rebecea, 
Darrah,  Hazei,, 
Davis,  Freda, 

DEMMI.ER,  El^SIE, 
Faunce,  A1.ICE, 
FowNES,  Sara, 
Genge,  Beulah, 


GiivCREST,  Leila, 
Husband,  Juanita, 
HoLMAN,  Margaret, 
Hunt,  Florence, 
Kirkwood,  Helen, 

,  Knight,  Marion, 

LowRY,  Margaret, 
lyYLE,  Mary, 

Montgomery,  Elizabeth, 
McEwan,  Sallie, 
Pfeil,  Mary, 
Prugh,  Juletta, 
Rollings,  Jean, 
Webb,  Nellie, 
Weiss,  Marie  Louise, 
West,  Helen, 

Zoeller,  Carrie. 


Cotton,  Gertrude, 
Faunce,  Alice, 


Organ. 


Gatts,  May  L,., 
Muehlbronner,  Cora. 


Harmony. 

» 
Butler,  Regla,  Gilcrest,  Leila, 

Faunce,  Alice,  Montgomery,  Elizabeth, 

Webb,  Nellie. 

7  7 


Butler,  Regi.a, 
CoMSTocK,  Marie, 
Faunce,  Alice, 


Voice. 

LowRv,  Margaret, 
Montgomery,  Klizabeth, 
Marshall,  Virginia, 
Webb,  Nellie, 


Violin. 

Berkey,  Florence. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ART. 


MARTIN  B.  LEISSER, 
Principal. 
Life  Class. 

FLORENCE  BALDWIN, 

Drawing,  Painting,  Leather-Tooling, 

Basketry. 

HARRIET  LAMONT  MERRIAM, 

Design,  Perspective, 

China  Painting. 


N.  B. — The  classes  in  China  Painting,  Leather-Tooling,  Basket- 
ry and  Designing  will  not  be  offered  after  the  year  1905-6. 


ART  DEPARTMENT, 


The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  present  the 
subject  of  Fine  Art  as  a  part  of  Liberal  Culture.  In 
order  to  this  purpose  much  attention  is  given  to  the 
History  of  Art.  The  great  masterpieces  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture  are  made  familiar  to  the 
student  by  photographs  and  stereopticon  slides.  Some- 
thing of  the  life  and  times  of  the  great  artists  is 
noticed,  and  the  different  schools  of  art  distinguished. 
For  fuller  details  of  this  work  see  page  44. 

In  addition  to  this  work  in  History  of  Art,  provision 
is  made  for  thorough  instruction  in  the  arts  of  Draw- 
ing and  Painting  in  oil  and  water  color.  The  studios 
are  large  and  well  lighted  and  well  equipped  with 
casts,  still  life  objects,  draperies  and  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  very  best  instruction  in  these  branches  of 
art.  The  life  class  is  provided  with  suitable  models 
who  pose  for  the  class  two  days  each  week. 

On  Saturdays  special  classes  are  held  for  those  who 
can  attend  but  once  a  week. 
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STUDENTS  11^  ART. 


BoYCE,  Marie, 
CouRSiN,  Ruth, 
Fisher,  Mary, 
JENEWEIN,  Freda, 


Brooks,  Minnie, 
CouRSiN,  Ruth, 
Jackson,  Jennie, 
Jarecki,  Carina, 
JARECKI,  Flsa, 


AI.BERTE,  Henrietta, 
Armstrong,  Grace, 
AuLD,  Eva, 

BiLtiNGTON,  Beatrice, 
Bi^YTHE,  Edith, 
BoYCE,  Marie, 
Case,  Susan, 
CwFFORD,  Gertrude, 
FiSher,  Mary, 
Gray,  Jean, 


Life  Glass. 

Klingingsmith,  Mary, 
M01.LMAN,  Mii^iviE, 
IvAEFERTY,  lyOUISE, 

Walters,  Marjory, 
WiGLEY,  Grace. 


Lgn- 

Armstrong,  Grace, 
BoYCE,  Marie, 
jENEwEiN,  Freda, 
Ki^ingingsmith,  Mary, 

I,AFFERTY,  lyOUISE, 


Lafferty,  Louise, 
Manchester,  Elsie, 
Mollman,  Millie, 
Walters,  Marjory, 
WiGLEY,  Grace, 

Draining  Glass, 

GiTTiNGS,  Dorothy, 
Hambly,  Dorothy, 
Knight,  Marion, 
Larkin,  Emma, 
Lewis,  Vera, 
Martin,  William, 
Park,  Florence, 
Reed,  Agnes, 
Reeves,  Franklyn, 
Wiley,  Rose, 
Woods,  vSara. 

-Second  Year. 
MoLLMAN,  Millie, 
McCance,  Martha, 
Stehley,  Mary, 
Walter,  Margaret, 
Wiley,  Rose, 


WiGLEY,  Grace. 
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Design — First  "Year. 

Aui<D,  Eva,  Hegner,  Mrs.  H.  L,, 

Hamkens,  Marie,  Reed,  Agnes, 

Woods,  Sara, 

Design — Special. 

Case,  Sara,  '  Magee,  Mrs.  W.  A. 

China  Decoration. 

CoDRSiN,  Ruth,  Heck,  Edna, 

KlMBAI^Iv,    HEIyEN. 
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EXPENSES  AMD  TERMS. 


Day  Students. 

»  PER  YEAR 

Tuition— Collegiate, $125.00 

Preparatory 125.00 

Resident  Students. 

PER  YEAR 

Tuition, I125.00 

Table  board, i75-oo 

Room  rent  (including  light,  heat  and  furnished  room),  .  .    100.00 

Pew  rental,  Presbyterian  Church, S-OO 

Other  denominations  at  church  rates. 
Washing  plain  pieces,  per  dozen,  50  cents. 
Washing  dresses,  extra. 
Board  during  vacations,  per  week,  $7.00. 

Music  Department. 

PER  TERM 

Piano — Two  j^-hour  lessons  each  week, I50.00 

One  }^-hour  lesson  each  week, 30.00 

Voice — Two  ^-hour  lessons  each  week,         50.00 

One  ^-hour  lesson  each  week, 30.00 

Use  of  Piano,  three  periods,  daily  practice, 10.00 

Organ — One  hour  each  week, 50.00 

Use  of  organ  per  daily  period,                10.00 

Ensemble  Playing  and  Sight-reading — Class  of  four,  for  one 

period  a  week,  each  student, .  25.00 

Violin,  Professor's  prices, 

Guitar,  Professor's  prices, 

Art   Department. 

PER  TERM 

Full  Art  Course, $50.00 
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Department  of  Physical  Giiltiire. 

PER  TERM 

Physical   Culture,  in   classes   of   four,  twice   a   weelc,  each 

student,         25.00 

Physical  Culture,  private  lessons,  twice  a  week, 50.00 


Extra  Charges. 

Laboratory  fee,  per  year  (biology  class),  ....  ...  $15.00 

Ivaboratory  fee,  per  year  (chemistry  class), 15.00 

Laboratory  fee,  per  year  (physics  class), 5.00 

Luncheon, 30 

In  exceptional  cases  resident  students  may  be  re- 
ceived as  five-day  pupils,  /.  e.,  they  may  be  allowed  to 
go  home  on  Saturday  morning  and  return  Monday 
morning;  but  this  arrangement  is  not  considered  de- 
sirable, and  no  reduction  m  the  charges  for  board  and 
room  will  be  made  on  this  account. 

No  charge  for  tuition  will  be  made  to  daughters  of 
ministers  resident  in  the  College.  A  reduction  of 
$25.00  will  be  made  to  day  pupils  who  are  daughters 
of  ministers  or  of  professional  teachers  actually  en- 
gaged in  teaching. 

Instruction  in  class  g3'mnastics  and  choral  music  is 
included  in  the  tuition  fee. 

Books,  stationery  and  sheet  music  are  furnished  at 
regular  prices. 

All  bills  for  boarding,  tuition  and  extras  are  due  one- 
half  on  first  day  of  the  year  and  the  remainder  Febru- 
ary 1st.  The  payment  must  be  made  before  the  stu- 
dent may  take  her  place  in  the  class-room,  unless 
special  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  President. 
All  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  David  McK. 
Lloyd,  Treasurer,  and  sent  to  the  President,  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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It  is  understood  that  all  arrangements  for  the  study 
of  music  are  made  for  the  entire  term.  Lessons  can- 
not be  discontinued  except  for  valid  reasons,  and  due 
notice  must  be  given.  No  deduction  will  be  made  for 
lessons  lost  by  the  student. 

As  engagements  with  instructors  and  other  provi- 
sions for  the  education  of  students  are  made  by  the 
College  for  the  entire  year  in  advance,  no  deduction  can 
be  made  in  the  cliarge  for  tiiitioji  for  either  resident  or 
day  students. 

No  degrees  will  be  conferred  unless  all  bills  due  to 
the  College  by  the  candidate  have  been  paid. 

The  telephone  being  for  College  business  purposes, 
no  student  will  be  called  to  the  telephone,  nor  will  any 
message  be  delivered,  except  in  cases  of  illness  or 
similar  urgency. 
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APPLICATIOH  FOB,  ROOMS. 


All  applications  will  be  registered  and  rooms  not  en- 
gaged by  former  students  will  be  assigned  according  to 
the  date  of  application.  The  bedrooms  are  generally 
arranged  for  two  students,  and  are  comfortably  fur- 
nished. vSingle  rooms  require  an  additional  fee.  There 
are  no  undesirable  bedrooms  in  the  College  buildings. 
Any  information  concerning  the  rooms  will  be  given 
upon  application  to  the  Secretary. 

A  deposit  of  ten  dollars  is  necessary  to  secure  a  room. 
This  amount  will  be  credited  on  the  first  payment,  or 
will  be  refunded  if  a  wish  to  relinquish  the  room  is 
made  known  before  August  1st. 

Each  applicant  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
Regulations,  which  must  be  signed  by  her  and  her 
parent  or  guardian,  and  returned  with  the  room  de- 
posit. 

Resident  students  are  received  for  tJie  year  only,  or 
so  much  of  it  as  remains  at  the  time  of  entrance. 
Parents  or  guardians  will  be  held  responsible  for  full 
payment  for  resident  students  from  the  date  at  zvJiich 
they  had  engaged  to  enter  their  daughter  or  zvard  until 
the  close  of  the  year  in  Jiuie,  and  no  ded^iction  will  be 
made  in  bills  because  of  absence  or  preniatJire  with- 
drazval  except  in  case  of  serious  and  protracted  illness, 
when  the  loss  for  board  and  room  will  be  equally 
shared. 

All  unnecessary  wear  of  carpets,  furniture,  etc.,  is 
charged  to  the  students  occupying  the  room. 
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ROUTES  AMD  CONVEYANCES. 


The  College  is  reached  from  the  centre  of  the  city 
by  any  of  the  lines  of  electric  cars  running  out  Fifth 
Ave.,  which  carry  passengers  to  the  College  entrances 
on  Woodland  Road  and  Murray  Hill  Avenue,  or  by 
cabs  at  the  stations,  which  will  convey  passengers  to 
the  door  of  the  College. 

Strangers  on  arriving  in  the  city  at  Union  Depot 
may  obtain  all  needed  information  by  inquiring  of  the 
Excelsior  Express  and  Standard  Cab  Company,  which 
also  delivers  baggage  at  the  College.  Students  enter- 
ing the  city  on  the  Penna.  R.  R.  will  find  it  a  conveni- 
ence to  check  all  baggage  to  the  East  Liberty  Station. 

Expressage. 

All  express  matter  to  students  should  be  sent  prepaid 
by  Adams  Express  to  East  Liberty  Station,  Penjia., 
otherwise  added  expressage  is  charged  for  conveyance 
from  the  city  office  to  the  College. 
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SCKOLAHSHIPS. 


The  Helen  B.  Pelletreau  SdiolarsMp. 

A  fund  has  JDeen  raised  by  the  Alumnae  to  estabhsh 
a  scholarship  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  E.  Pelletreau, 
for  many  years  the  able  and  beloved  President  of  the 
College.  This  fund  has  not  yet  been  made  up  to  the 
full  amount  necessar}^,  and  contributions  to  it  are 
earnestly  solicited.  They  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  W. 
S.  Miller,  4741  Bayard  Street,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Mary  Ha"wes  Hevin  Scholarship. 
To  fulfill  a  wish  expressed  by  the  late  Mary  Hawes 
Nevin,  an  alumna  of  the  Class  of  1896,  her  family  have 
given  the  sum  of  $6,000.00  to  establish  a  scholarship  to 
bear  her  name,  and  thus  perpetuate  the  memory  of  her 
beautiful  life  and  her  interest  in  young  women  ambi- 
tious of  the  advantage  of  a  college  course. 

The  Annie  Dickson  Kearns  Medal. 
This  prize,  founded  by  Mrs.  W.  L.  Coyle  in  memory 
of  her  sister,  Miss  Annie  Dickson  Kearns,  is  a  gold 
medal  awarded  annually  to  the  student  attaining  the 
highest  average  grade  during  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years  in  the  Classical  Course. 


FOKM  OF  BEQUEST. 


I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  Pennsylvania  College 

for  Women,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  sum  of 

Dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  said 
Institution,  and  under  the  direction  of  its  Trustees. 
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CALENDAK 

1906 

18  Sept.,  Tuesday Entrance    Examinations. 

18  Sept.,  Tuesday First   Semester  begins — enrollment. 

19  Sept.,  Wednesday Recitations  begin. 

29  Nov.,  Thursday Thanksgiving  Day. 

21  Dec,    Friday Christmas  Vacation  begins. 

1907 

7  Jan.,  Monday Recitations  resumed. 

28  Jan.,  Monday Midyear  Examinations  begin. 

31  Jan.,  Thursday Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

4  Feb.,    Monday Second  Semester  begins. 

28  Mch.,  Thursday Spring  Vacation  begins. 

8  April,  Monday Recitations  resumed. 

18  May,    Saturday May   Day   Fete. 

3  June,  Mondaj^ Final  Examinations  begin. 

7  June,  Friday,  3  P.  M Alumnae  Meeting. 

7  June,  Friday,  8  P.  M Annual  Concert. 

8  June,  Saturday,  3  P.  M Class  Day. 

9  June,  Sunday,  11  A.  M Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

10  June,  Monday,  8  P.  M President's  Inauguration. 

11  June,  Tuesday,  10  A.  M Commencement. 

17  Sept.,  Tuesday Entrance    Examinations. 

17  Sept.,  Tuesday First   Semester  begins — enrollment. 

18  Sept.,  Wednesday Recitations  begin. 

28  Nov.,  Thursday Thanksgiving    Day. 

20  Dec,    Friday Christmas  Vacation  begins. 
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6  Jan.,    Monday Recitations    resumed. 

27  Jan.,    Monday Midyear  Examinations  begin. 

3  Feb.,    Monday Second   Semester  begins. 

27  >.lch.,  Monday Spring    Vacation    begins. 

7  April,  Tuesday Recitations    resumed. 

16  May,    Saturday May   Day   Fete. 

9  June,  Tuesday,  10  A.  M Commencement. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


TERM  EXPIRES  IN  1907. 

Rev.  H.  D.  Lindsay,  D.  D.,  Ouvkr  McCuntock, 

Rev.  J.  K.  McClurkin,  D.  D.,  David  McK.  Lloyo, 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Nevin. 

TERM  EXPIRES  IN  1908. 

Rev.  William  L.  McEwak,  D.  D.,  Lawrence  Dilworth^ 

WiLLLiAM  H.  Rea,  Lee  S.  Smith, 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Spencer. 


Judge  J.  J.  Miller, 

J.   B.   FiNLEY, 


TERM  EXPIRES  IN  1909. 


Mrs.  W.  S.  Miller. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 


W.  N.  Frew, 
J.  C.  Gray, 


Oliver  McClintock President. 

J.  B.  FinlEy     ...  Vice-President. 

William  H.  Rea Secretary. 

David  McK.  Leoyd Treasurer. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Executive  Committee. 

William  H.  Rea.  Lawrence  Dilworth,  J.  B.  Finley, 

J.  C.  Gray,  Lee  S.  Smith. 

Finance  Committee. 

J.  B.  Finley,  J.  C.  Gray,  D.  McK.  Lloye. 

Hon.  Jopeph  Bueftngton,  Lee  S.   Smith. 

Committee  on  Faculty  and  Studies. 

Rev.  J.  K.  McClurkin,  D.  D.,  Rev.  H.  D.  Lindsay,  D.  D., 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Spencer,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Miller, 

Rev.  William  L.  McEwan,  D.  D. 

Committee  on  House   Visitation. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Nevin,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Spencer,  Mrs.  W\  S.  Miller. 

Auditing  Committee. 
J.  C.  Gray,  J.  B.  Finley,  Rev.  William  L.  McEwan,  D.  D. 


FACULTY  AND  OFFICEKS 

HENRY  D.  LINDSAY,  D.  D.,  President. 
Philosophy. 

CORA  HELEN  COOLIDGE,  B.  L.,  (Smith),  Dean. 
PoHtical  Science. 

MARY  JANE  PIKE, 

Professor  Emeritus,  Greek  and  Latin. 

MARY  W.  BROWNSON,  A.  M.,  (Washington  and  Jefferson), 
Biblical   Literature  and   Modern   History. 

ALICE  T.  SKILTON,  A.  M.,  (Smith), 

German  Language  and  Literature.  _^.' 

JOSEPHINE  DeVALLAY, 

French  Language  and  Literature. 

ELIZABETH  B.  ARMSTRONG,  A.  B..  (Poina.  College  for  JVomcn), 
r^Iediaeval  and  English  History. 

LAURA  CAROLINE  GREEN,  A.  B.,   (Wellesley),  ^ 

Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

AMELIA  MONTGOMERY,  A.  M.,   (Bryn  Mawr), 
Chemistry  and  Bilolgy. 

GEORGE  W.  PUTNAM,  A.  M.,   (Harvard), 
English  Language  and  Literature. 

DEBORAH  E.  LOVEJOY,  A.  B.,  (Smith), 

Greek  Language  and  Literature.  .    ■ 

CARLON  E.  WHEELER,  A.  B.,   (Bates), 
Mathematics. 

JOSEPH  H.  GITTINGS, 

Director  of  Music  School — Piano. 

INA  FEW, 
Voice. 

WILLIAM  H.  GETTING, 
Organ. 


E.  N.  BILBIE. 
Violin. 

FRANCES  McCREERY, 
Art  and  Art  History'. 

MARION  KNAPP, 

Physical  Training. 

EMMA  MELLOU  CAMPBELL,  A.  U.,   {Westminster), 
Librarian. 

FLORENCE  L  ALLEN,  A.  B..  {Mt.  Holyoke), 
Secretary  to  the  President. 

MRS.  SARAH  L.  DRAIS, 
■n^ouse  Mistress. 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  was  founded  to 
supply  the  need  in  Western  Pennsylvania  of  an  institution  of 
higher  learning,  organized  and  maintained  under  distinctively 
Christian  influences.  The  East  End  of  Pittsburgh  was  chosen 
as  the  location  best  suited  for  such  a  centre  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  a  campus  of  about  eleven  acres  was  secured  upon  a 
hill  crest  in  immediate  proximity  to  Fifth  Avenue,  and  between 
the  rapidly  growing  residence  districts  of  East  Liberty  and 
Shadyside.  The  fine,  old  family  residence  already  standing 
upon  the  property  was  remodeled  and  enlarged  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  new  School,  and  at  a  later  time  received 
the  name  Berry  Hall  in  memory  of  its  former  owner.  The 
founding  of  the  College  was  made  possible  by  the  generous 
gifts  and  the  active  co-operation  of  many  interested  friends ; 
and  its  charter,  granted  in  December  1869,  authorized  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees  such  as  are  ''usually  granted  and  conferred 
in  other  colleges  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  to  students 
who  should  complete  the  offered  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.  The  First  Annual  Catalogue,  issued 
in  1870-71,  shows  a  faculty  of  fifteen  members,  and  a  student 
body  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two,  representing  two  years 
of  work.  The  first  class  to  be  graduated  comprised  six  stu- 
dents, who  received  their  degrees  in  1873. 

Dilworth  Hall,  the  second  of  the  College  buildings  in 
order  of  erection,  was  named  for  Mr.  Joseph  Dilworth,  the 
largest  contributor  toward  its  cost  and  a  staunch  friend  and 
supporter  of  the  institution.  This  structure  was  completed  and 
dedicated  in  1888.  The  Gymnasium  was  built  in  1892,  and 
connected  with  a  new  Alusic  Hall  in  1897. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  AIMS 

During  the  present  year  extensive  changes  have  been 
made  in  methods  of  work.  The  Preparatory  School  has  been 
separated  from  the  College,  and  given  a  different  name,  or- 
ganization, schedule  of  daily  work,  and  for  the  most  part  its 
own  building  accommodation.  The  College  curriculum  has  un- 
dergone careful  revision,  and  the  institution  has  now  a  number 
of  professors  whose  time  is  given  to  purely  college  courses. 

The  entrance  requirements  of  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  are  those  of  the  eastern  colleges.  Its  courses  of  study 
follow  closely  the  lines  of  modern  collegiate  instruction.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  College  authorities,  as  it  was  the  intention  of 
its  founders,  to  furnish  to  students  from  the  populous  region 
in  which  it  stands  such  advantages  and  facilities  as  are  enjoyed 
in  the  best  institutions  of  learning,  opportunities  for  liberal 
culture,  and  the  maintenance  of  high  ideals. 

LOCATION 

The  College  is  situated  in  the  East  End  of  Pittsburgh,  in 
the  centre  of  the  choicest  residence  sections  of  the  city.  The 
campus  is  a  finely  shaded  tract  of  land  embracing  a  hill  top 
on  which  the  buildings  stand.  The  plot  owned  by  the  College 
is  part  of  one  many  times  as  large,  containing  the  homes  of  a 
few  families  of  wealth.  The  entrance  to  this  tract  is  by  a  pri- 
vate road,  so  that  the  College  is  practically  located  in  a  large 
private  park,  thus  securing  abundance  of  space  and  air,  wide 
view,  and  fine  opportunities  for  outdoor  sports,  combined  with 
a  delightful  and  wholesome  seclusion  not  easy  to  command  in 
a  great  city. 

Not  least  among  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  College 
by  its  position  in  the  heart  of  Pittsburgh  is  its  nearness  to  the 
Carnegie  Institute.  Here  are  found  a  splendid  library,  con- 
taining 245,000  volumes ;  a  museum,  rich  in  material  for  the 


study  of  zoology,  paleontology  and  ethnography ;  an  art  gal- 
lery, which  maintains  a  valuable  permanent  collection  of  paint- 
ings, and  exhibits  each  year  work  of  the  best  living  artists  in 
Europe  and  America. 

Any  of  the  lines  of  electric  cars  running  out  Fifth  Avenue 
from  the  downtown  district  will  carry  passengers  very  near  the 
campus  entrances  on  Murray  Hill  Avenue  and  Woodland 
Road ;  and  cabs  may  be  taken  at  the  railway  station  which  will 
convey  travelers  to  the  College.  Baggage  entering  the  city  by 
the  Pennsylvania  lines  should  be  checked  to  the  East  Liberty 
Station. 

BUILDINGS 

The  buildings  of  the  College  are  three  in  number,  so 
connected  as  to  be  practically  one,  no  exposure  to  the  weath- 
er being  involved  in  passing  from  one  to  another.  They 
are  so  disposed  as  to  receive  the  sunshine  on  all  sides  in  the 
course  of  the  day ;  they  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  with 
gas.  Berry  Hall  is  four  stories  in  height,  and  contains  the 
iving  rooms  of  the  faculty  and  resident  students ;  on  its  lower 
floors  are  found  the  library,  drawing  rooms,  class  rooms  and 
the  offices  of  the  President  and  the  Dean.  The  Music  Hall 
has  a  spacious  Gymnasium  on  the  first  floor,  and  on  the  sec- 
ond, music  studios  and  practice  rooms.  Dilworth  Hall  is  de- 
voted mainly  to  the  uses  of  the  Preparatory  School,  but  affords 
also  room  for  the  Laboratories  and  Art  Studio. 

LIBRARY 

The  College  Library,  housed  in  Berry  Hall,  contains 
thirty-three  hundred  volumes.  Students  have  access  to  its 
shelves  from  8.15  A.  M.,  to  9.30  P.  M.,  daily.  The  collection 
s  classified  according  to  the  Dewey  system  and  provided  with 
card  catalogue.     A  thorough  reorganization  has  augmented 
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the  working  value  of  the  books  already  on  our  shelves,  and 
an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars  during  the  present 
year  has  permitted  the  enlargement  of  the  departmental  collec- 
tions. 

READING  ROOM 

Adjacent  to  the  Library  is  the  well  lighted  and  attractive 
reading  room,  supplied  with  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  the 
standard  monthly  magazines  and  some  quarterly  reviews. 
Here  is  located  also  a  circulating  department  of  the  newest 
fiction  for  the  emplo3'ment  of  recreation  hours.  The  list  of 
periodicals  is  given  below. 

American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  American  Magazine,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Classical  Journal,  Century  Magazine,  Cosmopolitan,  Educa- 
tional Review,  The  Forum,  Harper's  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly,  The 
Independent,  The  Index,  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Literary  Digest, 
McClure's  Magazine,  The  Outlook,  Pittsburgh  Bulletin,  Popular  As- 
tronomy, Popular  Science  Monthly,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Review 
of  Reviews,  Saint  Nicholas,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Scribner's 
Magazine,  The  Studio,  Success,  The  Woman's  Home  Companion,  The 
Youth's  Companion. 

Six  daily  newspapers  are  taken  and  ten  Church  papers  are  kindly 
donated  for  the  reading  table  bj'  the  publishers. 

LABOKATOWES 

The  Science  Department  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of 
Dil worth  Hall,  and  is  provided  with  a  lecture  room  and  with 
chemical  and  biological  laboratories,  supplied  with  all  modern 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  the  courses  oft'ered. 
The  chemical  laboratory  is  equipped  with  accurate  chemical 
balances,  boiling  and  freezing  point  apparatus  and  other  facili- 
ties for  careful  quantitative  work.  Connected  with  the  chemi- 
cal laboratory  is  a  stock  room  situated  in  the  basement  of 
Dil  worth  Hall,  from  which  duty  free  apparatus  is  lent  to  the 
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student  for  use  in  the  laboratory-.  This  apparatus  remains  the 
property  of  the  College  and  may  be  returned  at  any  time ;  but 
if  broken  or  used  up  the  student  is  required  to  replace  it.  While 
no  attempt  is  made  to  maintain  a  museum,  students  have  access 
to  a  very  good  collection  of  minerals,  specimens  of  the  rarer 
elements  and  their  compounds,  and  representatives  of  the  less 
readily  prepared  organic  substances.  Collections  of  mounted 
skeletons  illustrating  the  comparative  osteology  of  typical  ver- 
tebrates of  preserved  and  mounted  zoological  forms,  and  of 
charts  and  microscopical  mounts  supplement  the  laboratory 
equipment  in  Biology. 


GYMNASIUM 

The  Gymnasium  is  a  large,  well  ventilated  building, 
equipped  with  chest  weights,  rowing  machines,  balance  swings 
and  other  apparatus.  Dressing  rooms  and  locker  rooms  adjoin 
the  main  hall. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Training  offers  to  students 
in  the  College  opportunities  for  developing  bodily  strength  and 
grace  through  systematic  and  vigorous  exercise.  Spec-al  at- 
tention is  given  to  corrective  exercises  and  to  aesthetic  danc- 
ing. The  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  is  taught,  and  the 
lessons  are  so  graded  and  adapted  to  the  strength  of  the  indi- 
vidual that  they  are  healthful  to  the  most  delicate  constitution. 
The  course  of  two  lessons  weekly  is  optional  with  college  stu- 
dents, but  every  student  is  advised  to  undertake  the  work  for 
its  resulting  physical  benefits  as  well  as  for  the  enjoyment 
derived  from  it. 

Each  student  undergoes  physical  examination  by  the 
Director  upon  entrance,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 
The  regulation  costume  is  a  suit  of  black  serge  with  white 
vest. 


IS 


REQUIKEMENTS  OF  ADMISSION 

Registration  blanks  are  provided  by  the  College  for  the 
use  of  applicants  for  admission,  and  will  be  forwarded  upon 
request.  These  blanks,  properly  filled  and  signed,  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  by  September  ist.  A  registration 
fee  of  five  dollars  will  be  charged.  This  will  be  credited  on 
the  first  payment  for  tuition,  or  speedily  refunded  if  notifica- 
tion of  withdrawal  is  sent  before  August  15th. 

All  applicants  for  admission,  whether  to  the  freshman 
class,  to  advanced  standing,  or  to  partial  courses,  must  present 
satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  moral  character.  Those  who 
come  from  other  colleges  must  also  bring  certificates  of  honor- 
able dismission.  Admission  to  the  freshman  class  may  be 
gained  either  by  examination  or  by  presentation  of  certificate 
from  an  approved  high  school  or  academy.  Each  of  these 
methods  is  outlined  below. 

ADMISSION  ON  EXAMINATION 

Applicants  for  admission  may  be  examined  either  during 
the  week  preceding  Commencement  or  on  September  19. 
Those  who  wish  to  be  examined  in  June  should  notify  the 
President  before  June  ist;  those  who  wish  to  be  examined  in 
September,  before  September  12th. 

ADMISSION  ON  CERTIFICATE 

Students  from  such  high  schools  and  academies  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  Faculty  are  admitted  to  the  freshman  class 
without  examination  on  the  presentation  of  certificates  show- 
ing that  they  have  completed  the  requisite  amount  of  prepara- 
tory study.  Blank  forms  of  such  certificates  will  be  furnished 
instructors  on  application  to  the  President,  with  whom  they  are 
invited  to  correspond.     Applicants  for  admission  are  requested 
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to  present  their  certificates,  or  send  them  by  mail  to  the  Presi- 
dent during  the  week  preceding  Commencement,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable.  When  the  requirements  given  below 
have  not  been  met  exactly  the  equivalents  offered  must  be 
stated  in  detail.  When  they  have  not  been  met  in  full,  the  ap- 
plicant may  be  required  to  pass  the  usual  examination  in  any 
or  all  the  requirements.  Students  received  on  certificate  are 
regarded  as  upon  probation  during  the  first  semester,  and  those 
deficient  in  preparation  may  be  dropped  whenever  the  defi- 
ciency has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  who  come  from  other 
colleges  must  present  satisfactory  college  certificates  for  all 
prescribed  studies  below  the  desired  grade,  and  for  enough  of 
elective  work  to  make  up  their  full  quota  of  hours.  Students 
who  do  not  come  from  other  colleges,  if  they  desire  advanced 
credit  must  pass  examinations  in  subjects  offered  as  college 
work.  Preparatory  courses  are  not  accepted  as  equivalent  to 
collegiate  work  without  examination.  No  student  will  be  ac- 
cepted to  candidacy  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  senior  year. 

ADMISSION  AS   SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Students  who  have  not  satisfied  the  matriculation  require- 
ments may  be  admitted  to  special  courses  for  which  they  are 
adequately  prepared ;  they  must  however  satisfy  the  College 
authorities  as  to  their  preparation  and  ability  to  carry  the  de- 
sired work  either  by  passing  examination  upon  antecedent 
courses,  or  by  presenting  certificates.  Special  students  must 
consult  the  Dean  concerning  courses  of  study,  and  their  work 
will  be  arranged  by  her  in  consultation  with  the  heads  of  de- 


partments.  Such  students  are  responsible  for  the  completion 
of  courses  undertaken,  and  certificates  will  be  given  for  work 
of  this  kind  upon  application.  Credits  for  these  courses  can- 
not count  toward  a  degree  unless  the  student  shall  at  some  time 
subsequent  to  her  entrance  meet  matriculation  requirements 
and  make  up  the  necessary  number  of  hours. 

KEQUIREMENTS  FOK  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
FRESHMAN  CLASS 

I.     Languages  {Other  Than  English). 
(i)    Latin.       (These    requirements    are    based    upon    the 
recommendations  of  the  American   Philological  Association). 
a.i.  Latin  Grammar:    The  inflections;  the  simpler  rules 
for    composition    and    derivation    of    words ;    syntax 
of  cases  and  the  verbs ;  structure  of  sentences  in  gen- 
eral, with  particular  regard  to  relative  and  conditional 
sentences,  indirect  discourse  and  the  subjunctive ;  so 
much   prosody  as   relates   to   accent,   versification   in 
general,  and  dactylic  hexameter, 
ii.  Latin  Composition  :     Translation  into  Latin  of  de- 
tached   sentences    and    very    easy    continuous    prose 
based  upon  Csesar  and  Cicero. 

b.  C.^SAR  :    Any  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  prefer- 
ably the  first  four. 

c.  Cicero  :     Any  seven  orations  from  the  following  list, 
but  preferably  the  first  six  mentioned,  (Manilian  Law 
being  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  two  orations.) 
The  four  orations  against  Cataline,  Archias,  Manilian  Law, 

Marcellus,  Roscius,   ISIilo,   Sestius,   Ligarius,  the  fourteenth   Phil- 
ippic. 

d.  Vergil:     The  first  six  books  of  the  Miieid. 
Pronunciation    after    the    Roman    method    is    preferred.      Equiva- 
lents will  be  accepted,  but  verse  will  not  be  considered  a  substitute  for 


prose,   nor  will  anything  be  accepted   for  translation   of  English   into 
Latin.     An  examination  in  sight  reading  will  be  given. 

Note.  If  physics  be  offered,  a  three  years'  course  in  one  of  the 
following  languages,  and  if  Physics  be  not  offered,  an  additional 
course  of  at  least  one  year  in  a  second,  is  required. 

(2)     French. 

Minimum  Requirement  (third  language). 

a.  Essentials  of  French  grammar.  Thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  four  conjugations,  irregular  verbs,  el- 
ementary use  of  syntax  and  word  order. 

h.  The  ability  to  translate  at  sight  easy  French  into 
idiomatic  English.  This  can  be  acquired  by  reading 
not  less  than  two  hundred  pages  of  graduated  texts, 
such  as,  Halevy's  L'Ahhe  Constantin,  Lamartine's 
Grazielle,  Le  Brete's  Mon  oncle  et  mon  cure. 

c.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  easy  English  into  correct 
French.  This  can  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  any 
good  grammar  and  composition  books,  such  as  Fran- 
cois' Composition,  first  and  second  books.  Careful 
drill  in  correct  pronounciation,  writing  from  dicta- 
tion, memorizing  selected  prose  and  poetry 

At  least  one  year,  five  recitations  a  week,  should  be  spent  on  this 
requirement. 

Maximum  Requirement  (second  language). 

a.  Thorough  knowledge  of  grammar ;  word  formation, 
syntax,  word  order.  Thorough  knowledge  of  irreg- 
ular verbs. 

b.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  ordinary  modern  and 
classical  prose  and  poetry  into  good  English.  This 
may  be  acquired  by  reading  in  addition  to  the  amount 
specified  in  the  minimum  requirement,  at  least  five 
hundred  pages  of  advanced  French,  such  as  George 
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Sand's  La  Mare  ait  diablc,  Dumas'  La  Tulipc  noire, 
Victor  Hugo's  La  Chute  and  Les  Travailleurs  de  la 
mer,  Daudet's  Lcitres  de  nion  moulin,  Madame  de 
Sevigne's  Lettres. 

c.  Ability  to  translate  ordinary  English  into  French. 
This  may  be  obtained  by  constant  oral  and  written 
exercises  and  the  use  of  Chardenal's  Advanced 
French  Prose  Composition. 

d.  Ability  to  follow  a  recitation  conducted  in  French, 
to  answer  questions  asked  in  that  language  and  give 
brief  resumes  in  French  of  the  contents  of  the  texts 
read.  Frequent  practice  in  writing  from  dictation 
and    memorizing    of    poems    such    as    La    Fontaine's 

.    Fables  and  select  prose  passages  are  recommended. 
Three  years,  five  recitations  a   week,  should  be  spent  on  this   re- 
quirement. 

(3)      German. 

Minimum  Requirement   (third  language). 

a.  Essentials  of  German  grammar.  This  includes  the 
declension  of  nouns,  adjectives  and  pronouns,  con- 
jugation of  verbs,  the  use  of  prepositions  and  con- 
junctions, elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word  order. 

h.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  easy  German  into  correct 
English.  This  may  be  acquired  by  the  reading  of 
not  less  than  two  hundred  pages  of  graduated  texts 
such  as  found  in  any  good  reader,  or  in  such  books  as 
Grimm's  Marchen,  Heyse's  L'Arrabbiata,  Storm's 
Immensee,  Von  Hillern's  Hoher  als  die  Kirehe,  Ger- 
stacker's  Germelshausen,  Seidel's  Leberecht  Huhn- 
chen. 

c.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  easy  English  sentences 
into  German.  This  result  may  be  obtained  by  the 
study   of   any    good    grammar,    translation    of    para- 
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phrases  of  the  text  and  the  use  of  an  easy  composi- 
tion book,  such  as,  Bernhardt's  Prose  Composition. 
Careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  intelligent  reading  of 
the  German  text,  writing  from  dictation,  memorizing 
of  selected  passages,  and  the  use  of  simple  German 
phrases  in  the  classroom  are  recommended. 

At  least  one  year,  five  recitations  a  week,  should  be  spent  on  this 
requirement. 

Maximum  Requirement   (second  language). 

a.  Thorough  knowledge  of  Grammar,  including  acci- 
dence, word  formation,  syntax,  word  order,  the  uses 
of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  of  the  subjunctive  and 
infinitive  moods. 

b.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  ordinary  modern  and  class- 

ical German  prose  or  poetry  into  good  English.  This 
may  be  acquired  by  reading  in  addition  to  the  amount 
specified  in  the  minimum  requirement,  at  least  five 
hundred  pages  of  advanced  German.  Graduated 
texts  may  be  selected  from  such  works  as  Jensen's 
Die  braune  Brica;  Hauff's  Das  Kalte  Hers;  Baum- 
bach's  Der  Schweigersohn;  Riehl's  Burgneideck  and 
Finch  der  Schonheit;  Heine's  Die  Harzreise;  supple- 
mented by  selected  texts  from  the  classical  writers 
such  as  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  Jnngfrau  von  Or- 
leans and  Balladen;  Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea, 
Iphigenia,  and  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit;  Lessing's 
Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Freytag's  Aus  dem  Staat 
Priedrichs  des  Grossen,  and  Doktor  Luther. 

c.  Ability  to  translate  ordinary  English  into  German. 
This  result  may  be  obtained  by  constant  practice  in 
oral  and  written  reproductions,  re-translation  of  para- 
phrases of  texts  and  the  use  of  a  good  text  book  of 
German  Composition  such  as  Jagemann's  or  Harris' 
German  Prose. 


d.  Ability  to  follow  a  recitation  conducted  in  German, 
to  answer  questions  asked  in  that  language  and  to 
give  brief  resumes  in  German  of  the  contents  of  the 
texts  read.  Frequent  practice  in  writing  from  dicta- 
tion and  the  memorizing  of  selected  passages  are 
recommended. 

Three   years,   five    recitations   a    week,    should   be    spent   on   this 
requirement. 

(4)     Greek.     (These  requirements  are  based  upon  the  re- 
commendations of  the  American  Philological  Association.) 

a.  i.  Greek  Grammar:  The  topics  for  the  examination 
in  Greek  grammar  are  similar  to  those  detailed  under 
Latin  grammar. 

a.  ii.  Greek  Prose  Composition,  consisting  principally  of 

detached  sentences  to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge 
of  grammatical  construction. 

The  examination  in  grammar  and  prose  composition  will 
be  based  on  the  first  two  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

b.  Xenophon  :    The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

c.  Homer:    The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (omitting 

II,  494-end). 

An  examination  in  sight  reading  will  be  given,  hased  on  passages 
from  the  Anabasis. 

II  ENGLISH 

The  requirements  in  English  are  those  recommended  by 
the  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English 
for  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 

Note. — No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is 
notably  defective  in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom  or  division 
into  paragraphs. 


a.  Reading. — A  certain  number  of  books  will  be  set  for 
reading.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  evidence 
of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  and  to  answer 
simple  questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors.  The  form  of  ex- 
amination will  usually  be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on 
each  of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from  a 
considerable  number — perhaps  ten  or  fifteen — set  before  her  in 
the  examination  paper.  The  treatment  of  these  topics  is  de- 
signed to  test  the  candidate's  power  of  clear  and  accurate 
expression,  and  will  call  for  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
substance  of  the  books.  The  candidate  is  expected  to  read 
intelligently  all  the  books  prescribed.  She  is  not  expected  to 
know  them  minutely,  but  to  have  fresh  in  mind  their  most  im- 
portant parts.  In  every  case  knowledge  of  the  book  ivill  he 
regarded  as  less  important  than  the  ability  to  write  good 
English.  In  preparation  for  this  part  of  the  requirements,  it 
is  important  that  the  candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be : 

In  1906,  1907  and  1908. — Shakespeare's  Macbeth  and  The 
Merchant  of  Venice;  The  Sir  Roger  dc  Coverley  Papers; 
Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner; 
Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Tennyson's  Gareth 
and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Blaine  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur; 
Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  George  Eliot's  Silas 
Marner. 

In  1909,  1910,  191 1. — Group  i  (two  to  be  selected)  : 
Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night. 
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Group  2  (one  to  be  selected)  :  Bacon's  Essays;  Bunyan's 
7'he  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I ;  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley;   Franklin's  Autobiography. 

Group  3  (one  to  be  selected)  :  Chaucer's  Prologue;  Spen- 
cer's Faerie  Qtieen  (selections)  ;  Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Lock; 
Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village;  Palgrave's  Golden  Trea- 
sury (First  Series),  Books  II  and  III,  with  especial  attention 
to  Dryden,  Collins,  Cowper  and  Burns. 

Group  4  (two  to  be  selected)  :  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  Quentin  Durzvard;  Haw- 
thorne's House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  Thackeray's  Henry  Es- 
mond; Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  Dicken's  A  Tale  of  Tzvo 
Cities;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner ;  Blackmore's  Lorna 
Do  one. 

Group  5  (two  to  be  selected)  :  Irving's  Sketch  Book  (se- 
lections) ;  Lamb's  Essays  of  EUa;  De  Quincy's  Joan  of  Arc 
and  The  English  Mail  Coach;  Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship ;  Emerson's  Essays  (selected)  ;  Ruskin's  Sesame  and 
Lilies. 

Group  6  (two  to  be  selected)  :  Coleridge's  The  Ancient 
Mariner;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Maj^eppa 
and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series),  with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats 
and  Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Lowell's 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum; 
Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  The  Passing  of  Arthur,  Gareth  and 
Lynette ;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How 
They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Evelyn 
Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from 
the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  The  Boy  and  the  Angel, 
One  Word  More,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides. 
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b.  Study  and  Practice. — ^This  part  of  the  examination 
presupposes  the  thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works  named 
below.  The  examination  will  be  upon  subject-matter,  form 
and  structure.  In  addition,  the  candidate  may  be  required  to 
answer  questions  involving  the  essentials  of  English  grammar, 
and  questions  on  the  leading  facts  in  those  periods  of  English 
literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed  works  belong. 
The  books  set  for  this  examination  will  be : 
In  1906,  1907,  1908. — Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America;  Macauley's  Essay  on  Addison,  Life  of  Johnson; 
Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Penscroso,  Connis  and  Lycidas ;  Shakes- 
peare's Julius  Caesar. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  recommendations  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English : 

1.  That  English  be  studied  throughout  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  courses,  and,  when  possible,  for  at  least 
three  periods  a  week*  during  the  four  years  of  the  high  school 
course. 

2.  That  the  prescribed  books  be  regarded  as  a  basis  for 
such  wider  courses  of  English  study  as  the  schools  may  ar- 
range for  themselves. 

3.  That  where  careful  instruction  in  idiomatic  English 
translation  is  not  given,  supplementary  work  to  secure  equiva- 
lent training  in  diction  and  in  sentence  structure  be  offered 
throughout  the  high  school  course. 

4.  That  a  certain  amount  of  outside  reading,  chiefly  of 
poetry,  -fiction,  biography  and  history,  be  encouraged  through- 
out the  entire  school  course. 

5.  That  definite  instruction  be  given  in  the  choice  of 
words,  in  the  structure  of  sentences  and  of  paragraphs,  and  in 
the  simple  forms  of  narration,  description,  exposition  and  argu- 
ment. Such  instruction  should  begin  early  in  the  high  school 
course. 
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6.  That  systematic  training  in  speaking  and  writing  Eng- 
lish be  given  throughout  the  entire  school  course.  That,  in 
the  High  School,  subjects  for  composition  be  taken  partly 
from  the  prescribed  books  and  partly  from  the  student's  own 
thought  and  experience. 

7.  That  each  of  the  books  prescribed  for  study  be  taught 
with  reference  to. 

a.  The  language,  including  the  meaning  of  words  and 
sentences,  the  important  qualities  of  style,  and  the 
important  allusions. 

b.  The  plan  of  the  work,  /.  e.,  its  structure  and  method. 

c.  The  place  of  the  work  in  literary  history,  the  circum- 
stances of  its  production,  and  the  life  of  its  author. 

8.  That  all  details  be  studied,  not  as  ends  in  themselves, 
but  as  means  to  a  comprehension  of  the  whole. 

Hi  MATHEMATICS 

1.  Algebra. — Elementary  operations,  radicals,  theory  of 
exponents,  quadratic  equations,  ratio  and  proportion,  arithmetic 
and  geometric  progression,  and  binomial  theorem  for  positive 
integral  exponents. 

The  use  of  graphical  methods  in  connection  with  the  solution  of 
equations  is  expected. 

2.  Plane  Geometry. — First  five  books  with  numerous 
original  exercises. 

During  the  year  preceding  entrance  to  College  there  should  be  a 
review  of  both  subjects. 

IV  SCIENCE 

Physics,  Carhart  and  Chute,  Elements  of  Physical  Science, 
or  equivalent.  Laboratory  work  consisting  of  at  least  forty 
experiments  taken  from  the  manual  must  be  shown  by  note- 
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lOok  certified  by  the  instructor  to  be  the  original  work  of  the 
tudent.  As  noted  above,  one  year  of  a  third  language  may  be 
ubstituted  for  Physics. 


V  HISTORY 

1.  Ancient  History  with  special  reference  to  Greek  and 
^oman  History,  but  including  also  a  short  introductory  study 
)f  the  Ancient  East  and  extending  to  800  A.  D. 

2.  English  History  with  due  reference  to  social  develop- 
nent  and  the  growth  of  political  institutions. 

Students  must  present  such  supplementary'  evidence  of  the  charac- 
er  of  their  preparation  as  notebooks,  maps,  and  digests  of  collateral 
eading. 


DEGREES 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  to  students  who 
lave  satisfactorily  completed  courses  amounting  in  all  to  fifty- 
six  hours  of  college  work. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  Bachelors 
who  hold  the  degree  of  Arts  from  this  college  or  from  some 
other  college  of  equal  standing,  and  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  one  full  year  of  graduate  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  Faculty.  In  exceptional  cases  the  work  may  be  done  in 
absentia,  an  examination  of  the  candidate  being  required  as  a 
test  of  fitness  to  receive  the  degree.  A  detailed  statement  of 
the  conditions  of  graduate  study  may  be  found  on  page  31. 
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REGULATION  OF  STUDIES 

The  unit  of  time  used  in  measuring  the  vakie  of  work  is  th 
year  hour, — ^that  is,  one  full  hour  of  class  work  weekly  durin 
a  college  year. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  a  degree  is  fifty-six  hours 
for  each  year  of  the  college  course  the  requirement  is  fourtee 
hours  weekly.  Two  deviations  from  this  rule  are  provided  fc 
in  the  scheme  of  work. 

1.  By  special  permission  of  the  Faculty,  the  alio 
ment  for  a  year  may  be  increased  to  sixteen  hours  fc 
students  capable  of  maintaining  a  uniformly  high  grac 
of  scholarship,  and  anxious  to  prepare  for  advance 
courses  in  a  chosen  department. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year,  a  student  wh 
has  carried  her  earlier  years  of  work  with  distinction  ma 
make  application  for  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  require 
hours,  in  order  that  she  may  do  intensive  work  in  a  d( 
partment  where  she  has  already  shown  aptitude.  Wit 
the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  Head  of  the  Department  i 
which  the  special  work  is  to  be  done,  she  may  undertak 
a  schedule  of  twelve  hours. 

The  total  requirement  for  the  degree  in  Arts  is  mad 
up  as  follows : 

Latin,  three  hours, 

French,   "] 

or  I 
German,  [        six  hours, 

or  I 
Greti^,     J 

English,  seven  hours, 
Mathematics,  three  hours, 
Science,  three  hours, 
Philosophy,  four  hours,  ■' 

History,  three  hours, 
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Biblical  Literature,  four  hours, 
Elective  work,  twenty-three  hours. 
Each   hour   of   class   work   is   supposed   to    require   two   hours    of 
eparation. 

ELECTIVE  WOKK 

In  the  first  semester  of  the  Freshman  year,  fourteen  hours 

work  are  prescribed ;    in  the  second  semester,  twelve  hours 

e  prescribed  and  the  election  of  two  hours  permitted.     Stu- 

ints   prepared   to   undertake    sixteen   hours    of*  study    under 

"ovision  i  on  page  28  may  elect  courses  of  one,  two,  or  three 

urs  which  are  designated  in  the  Descriptive   Statement  on 

iges  32-54  as  open  to  Freshmen.  In  ordinary  cases,  two  hours 

work  are  to  be  elected  in  the  Sophomore  year,  eight  and 

le-half  hours  in  the  Junior  year,  eleven  and  one-half  hours 

the  Senior  year. 

All  elections  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 
ot  more  than  six  hours  may  be  elected  in  a  single  department 
I  any  semester.  The  Faculty  retains  the  option  of  forming  a 
ass  in  any  elective  course  when  fewer  than  six  students  apply 
)r  registration. 

ATTENDANCE  UPON  CLASS  EXERCISES 

Tile  grade  of  work  done  by  a  student  is  necessarily  af- 
!Cted  by  irregularity  of  attendance  upon  lectures  or  recita- 
ons.  Special  examinations  may  be  required  if  the  number  of 
^'■oidable  absences  for  any  semester  shall  exceed  the  limits  of 
loderation. 

Opportunities  are  occasionally  offered  for  attendance  upon 
ctures  given  in  the  city  which  are  connected  in  subject  with 
3urses  offered  by  the  College.  Upon  notification  by  the  in- 
Tvictor  concerned,  sttidents  will  be  expected  to  attend  such 
;ctures,  and  may  have  them  counted  as  part  of  the  required 
ork  of  the  courses  to  which  thev  are  allied. 
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EXAMINATIONS 

General  Examinations  are  held  in  all  subjects  at  Mid-year 
and  at  the  close  of  the  College  year.  Partial  examinations 
may  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Examinations 
taken  for  the  removal  of  conditions,  or  for  the  securing  of 
credit  for  private  work  are  scheduled  for  the  opening  days  of 
a  semester,  but  may  be  appointed  for  other  times  under  special 
conditions. 

Students  failing  to  present  themselves  for  examinations  in 
course  may  secure  private  examinations  by  permission  of  the 
Dean  and  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  two  dollars.  If  several 
examinations  are  to  be  taken  under  one  permit,  a  fee  of  three 
dollars  shall  cover  the  list. 

REPOKTS 

A  student  whose  v/ork  in  any  course  is  unsatisfactory  will 
be  conditioned  in  this  subject  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  This 
condition  must  be  removed  by  the  doing  of  an  assigned  amount 
of  supplementary  work  within  time-limits  set  by  the  instructor, 
and  if  considered  necessary,  under  the  direction  of  a  tutor.  If 
the  condition  is  not  removed  at  the  expiration  of  the  time-limit, 
the  work  of  the  course  will  be  considered  a  failure.  Failure 
in  a  required  course  must  be  made  good  b}^  the  repetition  of 
the  course  at  the  time  when  it  is  next  regularly  given. 

Entrance  conditions  are  ordinarily  to  be  made  good  within 
the  first  year  of  college  attendance.  No  student  can  retain  her 
entrance  classification  if  she  continues  to  carry  conditions  ex- 
ceeding five  year  hours. 

CONDITIONS 

Reports  of  the  scholarship  of  students  are  sent  out  at  the 
end  of  a  semester  to  any  parents  or  guardians  who  may  re- 
quest such  statements.  A  student  may  learn  her  standing  in 
classes  by   making  application  to   the   Dean   at  tie   end   of  a 

semester. 
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GRADUATE  WORK 

The  graduate  work  of  the  College  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  Faculty,  which  receives  applications 
for  registration,  and  advises  accepted  students  as  to  the  proper 
courses  to  be  undertaken.  Graduates  of  the  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women,  or  of  other  institutions  in  which  the  re- 
quirements for  a  baccalaureate  degree  are  substantially  equiva- 
lent, may,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Graduate 
Study,  enter  upon  work  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Advanced  courses  appropriate  for  graduate  study  leading  to 
the  higher  degree  are  described  in  the  outlines  of  courses  of 
various  departments.  Some  courses  are  open  to  both  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students ;  graduates  pursuing  these  courses 
must  maintain  a  standard  of  work  sufficiently  high  to  satisfy 
the  Committee  of  Graduate  Study  in  order  to  receive  graduate 
credit. 

The  amount  of  work  required  of  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  equivalent  to  fifteen  hour  courses, 
pursued  during  a  period  of  residence  not  shorter  than  one  year. 
Candidates  for  this  degree  are  required  to  pass  examinations 
in  one  major  and  at  least  one  minor  subject,  which  have  been 
determined  upon  not  later  than  October  15th  of  the  year  in 
which  the  examinations  will  be  taken.  While  the  student  is 
advised  to  choose  one  minor  subject,  she  may,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  her  examining  committee,  select  a  second  minor  in 
the  same  department  as  the  major.  The  major  and  one  minor 
must  be  in  separate  departments  in  order  that  the  heads  of  at 
least  two  departments  in  which  she  pursues  courses  shall  con- 
duct the  examinations ;  but  the  subjects  should  be  so  related 
as  to  indicate  a  definite  acquisition  in  scholarship  on  the  part  of 
the  student.  A  thesis  on  the  major  subject,  due  not  later  than 
May  I  St,  will  be  required  to  complete  the  work  for  the  Master's 
desfree. 


A  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  who 
has  completed  one  full  year  of  continuous  graduate  study  in 
an  American  University  of  high  standing  may  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Graduate  Committee,  or  to  the  Committee  on 
Scholarship  and  Standing  of  the  College,  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  this  degree  may  be  granted  upon  condition 
that  she  comply  with  the  following  requirements : 

1.  She  shall  present  the  University  Registrar's  certificate 
of  credit  for  graduate  work  completed,  and  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  her  Examining  Committee  of  the  University  cer- 
tifying that  her  scholarship  and  amount  of  work  successfully 
finished  entitle  her  to  the  University  examination  for  the  Mas- 
ter's degree,  and  that  he  approves  her  application  for  such  a 
degree  from  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

2.  She  shall  submit  to  the  Graduate  Committee  of  Penn- 
sylvania College  a  satisfactory  thesis  based  upon  her  graduate 
study. 

3.  She  shall  present  herself  for  examination  for  the 
Master's  degree  at  the  time  and  place  specified  by  the  Grad- 
uate Committee. 

Tuition  and  laboratory  fees  paid  by  graduate  students  are 
the  same  as  those  paid  by  undergraduates.  The  charge  for  a 
diploma  is  ten  dollars. 


CURRICULUM  SCHEDULE 


Freshman 

Year. 

1st    Semester. 

i 

Freshman        ; 

Year.           | 

2d     Semester.    • 

Sophomore       i 
Year. 

Junior 
Year. 

Senior. 
Year. 

Latin. 
Course  1. 
3  hours. 
Rhetoric. 
Course  1. 
2  hours. 

i 
1 

Latin. 
Course   2.        ; 
3  hours. 

English 
Literature. 
Course   4. 

2  hours. 

English 
Course   6. 
2  hours. 

Philosophy. 
Course   3. 
114   hours. 

English 

Literature. 

Course  1. 

2  hours. 

i 
Rhetoric. 
Course  1. 
2  hours. 

Science, 
Chemistry  1, 

or 
Biology  1. 

3  hours. 

Philosophy. 
Courses 
1  and  2. 

2^   hours. 

Bible. 

Course   4. 

1  hour. 

French, 

or 
German, 

or 

Greek. 

3  hours. 

French, 

or 
German, 

or 

Greek. 

3  hours. 

French, 

or 
German, 

or 

Greek. 

3  hours. 

History. 
Courses 
]   and  2. 
3  hours. 

Bible. 

Course   3. 

1  hour. 

Elective. 
11^2    hours. 

Mathematics. 
i          Courses 
4  and  5. 
3  hours. 

1 

Mathematics. 
Courses 
o  and  6. 
3  hours. 

K'.cctivc. 
8J4    hours. 

14 

! 

Bible. 

Course  1. 

1  hour. 

Bible. 

Course    1. 

1  hour. 

Bible. 

Co-urse   2. 

1   hour. 

14 

14 

Klective. 
2  hours. 

Elective. 
2  hours. 

14 

14 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PHILOSOPHY 

DR.   LINDSAY,   MISS   COOLIDGi;,    MR.    WHEELER. 

1.  Psychology.  The  aim  in  this  Course  is  to  give  the 
student  a  know!edg-e  of  the  laws  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  to  cultivate  the  power  of  thought. 

Dr.  Lindsay. 

Required  of  juniors.     3  hours,  first  semester. 

2.  Logic.  In  this  Course,  effort  is  made  to  give  the 
student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  logic  as  a  science,  and  of 
the  application  of  the  Syllogism  to  the  form.s  of  deductive 
reasoning. 

Mr.  Wheeler. 
Required  of  juniors.     2  hours,  second  semester. 

3.  Ethics.  Mackenzie's  Manual  of  Ethics  is  the  text- 
book used  in  this  Course,  but  the  students  are  referred  to  other 
works  in  order  that  the}'  ma}-  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
leading  systems  of  Ethics,  and  m.ay  also  get  a  clear  conception 
of  the  basis  of  obligation  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
moralit3^ 

Dr.  Lindsay. 
Required  of  seniors.    3  hours,  first  semester. 

4.  History  of  Philosophy.  An  introductory  outline  of 
Greek  philosophy  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  development 
of  modern  philosophy.  The  work  of  the  Course  will  include 
constant  reference  to  the  standard  histories  of  philosophy. 

.  '  Dr.  Lindsay. 

Elective,  open  to  all  who  have  taken  the  required  zvork  in  Psy- 
chology.    2  hours,  second  semester. 

5.  Christian  Evidences.  In  this  Course  the  aim  is  to 
give  a  complete  outline  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Christ- 


ian  system  rests,  in  order  that  the  student  may  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  ar^ments  for  Theistic  and  Christian  belief. 

Dr.  Lindsay. 
Elective,  open  to  seniors,  juniors  and  sophomores.     2  hours,  first 

semester. 

6.     Education. 

a.  History  of  Education.  The  development  of  educa- 
tional ideals,  material  and  methods,  with  special  at- 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  great  educational  reformers. 

b.  Contemporary  Educational   Principles  and  Problems. 

Class  reports  and  discussions,  lectures,  papers. 

Miss  Coolidge. 
Elective.     2  hours,  second  semester. 

HISTORY 
MRS.   ARMSTRONG,   MISS  BROWNSON. 

1.  The  Medieval  Period.  The  history  of  Europe  from 
the  fourth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  object  of  this  Course 
is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  political,  social  and  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  Europe  from  Constantine  to  the  Treaty  of 
Verdun.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  causes  of  the  Fall 
of  Rome,  the  Barbarians,  the  Development  of  the  Church, 
Feudalism.  The  work  of  the  department  is  conducted  by 
means  of  textbooks,  topical  outlines,  maps  and  lectures. 

Mrs.  Armstrong. 
Required  of  sophomores.    3  hours,  first  semester. 

2.  The  Medl-^evai.  Period  (continued).  The  history  of 
Europe  from  the  Feudal  Age  to  the  Renaissance.  In  this 
Course  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  dominating  influ- 
ence of  the  Church ;  the  formation  of  the  European  states ;  the 
Floly  Roman  Empire;  the  Crusades.  The  work  is  conducted 
as  in  the  first  semester. 

•Mrs.  Armstrong. 
Required  of  sophomores.     3  hours,  second  semester. 
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3-  The  Modern  Period.  A  study  of  the  histor>^  of 
Europe  from  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia,  1648.  This  Course  is  a  special  study  of  the 
political  and  religious  history  of  Europe  during  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

Miss  Brownson. 
Elective,  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  I  and  2.     3 
hours,  first  semester. 

4.  The  Modern  Period  (continued).  A  history  of 
Europe  from  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  181 5.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  rise 
of  Prussia,  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 

Miss  Brownson. 
Elective,  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  i,  2  and  5. 
5  hours,  second  semester. 

5.  English  History.  The  work  of  this  Course  is  an 
outline  of  English  history,  political  and  constitutional,  from 
the  English  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VH,  conducted 
by  means  of  topical  outlines,  maps  and  lectures. 

Mrs.  Armstrong. 
Elective,   recommended   to   sophomores   zvishing    to   specialize   in 
English   literature,   but   open    to   all   students.    2   hours,   first 
semester. 

6.  English  History.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  5,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VH  to  the  present  time. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  establishment  of  parliamentary 
control  and  the  development  of  cabinet  government. 

Mrs.  Armstrong. 
Elective,  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  5.    2  hours, 
second  semester. 

7.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A  study  of 
the  political  history  of  Europe  from  181 5  to  1900. 

Miss  Brownson. 
Elective,  open  to  graduates  and  seniors  who  have  taken  Courses 
3  and  4.    3  hours  through  the  year. 
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HiSTOKY  OF  AKT 
MISS   MCCREERY. 

1.  History  of  Italian  Painting. 

Elective,  open  to  seniors  and  juniors.    3  hours,  first  semester. 

2.  History  of  Painting  in  France,  Spain,  the  Lowlands, 
Germany.  England. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  I.  2  hours, 
second  semester. 

GREEK 
MISS  LOVEJOY.  MISS  GREEN. 

1.  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition,  First  Greek  Book 
(White)  ;    Xenophon,  Anabasis  (Goodwin  and  White.) 

S  hours,  through  the  year. 

2.  Xenophon,  Anabasis  continued  through  Book  IV ; 
Homer,  Iliad  (Seymour),  Books  I,  II  and  III.  Greek  Prose 
Composition  ( Pearson ) . 

J  hours,  through  the  year. 

Courses  i  and  2  are  open  to  students  not  offering  Greek  in  Col- 
lege preparation.  Course  2  is  open  to  students  entering  Col- 
lege with  one  year  of  Greek  as  third  language. 

3.  PivATo,  Apology,  Crito;  Xenophon,  Memorabilia. 
Greek  Prose  Composition. 

S  hours,  first  semester. 

4.  Homer,  Odyssey,  Selections  from  Books  I-XII.  The 
epic  will  be  studied  as  a  whole  from  the  literary  standpoint ; 
Homeric  life  and  antiquities  will  be  studied  in  detail,  Greek 
Prose  Composition. 

3  hours,  second  semester. 

5.  Demosthenes,  Oration  on  the  Crown;  Lectures  and 
collateral  reading  on  the  Attic  orators,  legislative  bodies  and 
law  practice  in  Athens. 

3  hours,  first  semester. 
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6.  Aeschylus^  Prometheus  Bound  (Mather)  ;  Sopho- 
cles^ CBdipus  Tyrannus  (Earle)  ;  Euripides^  Medea.  Private 
reading  on  the  archceology  of  the  drama  (actors,  costumes, 
buildings,  etc.). 

3  hours,  second  semester. 

7.  Herodotus,  Books  VI  and  VII,  and  a  study  of  the 
Persian  Wars. 

Elective.    2  hours,  one  semester. 

8.  Thucydides,  and  a  study  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
Elective.     2  hours,  one  semester. 

9.  History  oe  Greek  Literature:  Lectures  with  pri- 
vate reading  assigned  in  Greek  and  Enghsh. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     2  hours,  through  the  year. 

10.  Plato,  Phacdo. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  arid  seniors.     2  hours,  one  semester. 

11.  Aristophanes,  Frogs  or  Clouds;  Selections  from 
the  Lyric  Poets. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    2  hours,  one  semester. 

12.  Advanced  Greek  Prose:  Constructive  study  of 
Greek  syntax  and  style. 

Elective,  advised  for  those  intending  to   teach  Greek.    2  hours, 
one  semester. 

13.  Introduction  to  Greek  Archeology. 

An  outline  course  in  the  study  of  Greek  pottery,  archi- 
tecture, sculpture  and  minor  antiquities,  illustrated  as  far  as 
possible. 

Elective.    2  hours,  first  semester. 
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LATIN 
MISS  GREEN. 

1.  LiRY,  Selections  from  Books  I,  XXI,  XXII. 
Required  of  freshmen.    3  hours,  first  semester. 

2.  Horace,  Odes  and  Bpodes. 

Required  of  freshmen.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

3.  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Elective,  open   to  freshmen   to  supplement  the  work   of  the  first 
semester,     i  hour,  second  semester. 

4.  Mythology,  Based  upon  Ovid. 

Elective,  open  to  all  students,     i  hour,  second  semester. 

5.  Cicero,  Letters.     Lectures   and    readings    upon   the 
topography  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Elective,  open  to  students  ivho  have  completed  Courses  i  and  2. 
3  hours,  first  semester. 

6.  Cicero,  De  Sentectute  and  De  Amicitia. 

Elective,  open  to  students  zvho  have  completed  Courses  i  and  2. 
3  hours,  second  semester. 

7.  Tacilus,  Annals. 

Elective,  open  to  students  zvho  have  completed  Courses  i  and  2. 
2  hours,  first  semester. 

8.  Tacilus,  Germania  and  Agricola. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  i  and  2. 
2  hours,  second  semester. 

9.  Pliny,  Letters.     Study  of  pohtical  and  social  condi- 
tions under  the  early  empire. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  i  and  2. 
2  hours,  first  semester. 

10.  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  i  and  2 
2  hours,  second  semester. 
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11.  Latin  Comedy:  Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Ter- 
rence. 

Elective,  open  to  jiDiiovs  and  seniors.     3  hours,  one  semester. 

12.  History  of  Latin  Literature  :  Lectures  with  pri- 
vate reading  assigned  in  Latin  and  English. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
2  hours,  through  the  year. 

13.  Advanced  Prose  Composition  :  Constructive  study 
of  Latin  syntax  and  style. 

Elective,  advised  for  those  intending  to  teach  Latin.  2  periods, 
one  semester. 

GERMAN 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  prose  composition, 
reading  of  short  stories  and  plays  by  modern  writers,  memor- 
izing of  poetry,  conversation. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  no  German  at  entrance.  3  hours, 
through  the  year. 

2.  Intermediate  Course.  Reading  of  modern  German 
prose,  and  of  the  simpler  classical  dramas ;  grammar,  prose 
composition,  conversation. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  the  minimum  requirement  in  Ger- 
man or  who  have  taken  Course  i.    3  hours,  through  the  year, 

3.  Course  in  German  Classics.  Reading  from  the 
dramas  and  poems  of  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Lessing.  Lectures 
in  the  German  language  upon  the  classical  period.  Essays  and 
oral  reports  upon  assigned  topics. 

Open  to  students  zvho  presented  the  maximum  requirement  in 
German  or  who  have  taken  Courses  i  and  3.  3  hours,  through 
the  year. 

4.  Outline  History  of  German  Literature.  Study 
of  the  development  of  German  Literature  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Lectures  and 
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recitations,  supplemented  by  constant  reference  to  the  standard 
histories  of  Hterature  and  by  reading  of  representative  works. 

The  reading  of  the  first  semester  inckides  the  mediaeval 
epics  in  modern  German  translation,  the  Minnegesang, 
Meistergesang,  Volkslied ;  that  of  the  second  semester,  se- 
lected works  from  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Opcri  to  students  zvho  have  taken  Courses  i,  2,  3,  or  to  graduate 
and  adva)iced  students  who  can  read  and  speak  German  flu- 
ently.   3  hours,  through  the  year. 

5.  The  German  Drama.  Study  of  the  development  of 
the  German  Drama  with  special  reference  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  Rapid  reading  of  representative  works,  lectures, 
essays,  oral  reports. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  3  and  4  or  to  graduates. 
2  hours,  through  the  year. 

6.  The  German  Novel.  Study  of  the  development  of 
the  German  Novel  with  extensive  reading  of  modern  and  cur- 
rent fiction,  lectures,  essays,  oral  reports. 

Open  to  advanced  students  or  graduates  who  can  read  and  speak 
German  fluently.    2  hours,  through  the  year. 

7.  Advanced  German  Prose  and  Syntax.  Selected 
passages  from  English  authors  translated  into  idiomatic  Ger- 
man. Original  themes  upon  topics,  assigned.  Study  of  idioms, 
synonyms  and  syntax. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  i  and  2  or  their  equiva- 
lent, especially  recommended  to  those  zvho  expect  to  teach 
German,     i  hour,  through  the  year. 

8.  Gcethe's  Faust.  Study  of  Goethe's  Faust.  Parts 
I  and  II.  Development  of  the  Faust  legend,  and  the  genesis 
of  Goethe's  Faust.    Methods  of  Faust  interpretation. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  of  sufficient  advancement.  3  hours, 
one  semester. 
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9-  Heine  and  the  Romantic  School.  Lectures  upon 
the  life  and  times  of  Heine  with  readings  from  his  works. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  j.  and  4.    2  hours,  one 
semester. 

10.  Germanic  Philology. 

a.  Gothic. 

Grammar — Ulfilas'  translation  of  the  Bible.    Lectures 
upon  the  development  of  the  German  language. 

b.  Middle  High  German. 

Grammar. — Selections     from     the     Niebelungenlied, 
from  Hartman  von  Aue,  Wolfram  von  Eichenbach, 
lectures. 
Open  to  seniors  and  graduates.     2  hours,  through  the  year. 

11.  Lectures  Upon  the  History  oe  German  Liter- 
ature. These  lectures  are  given  in  English  and  are  intended  to 
give  to  students  who  are  not  specializing  in  German,  a  brief 
survey  of  the  principal  movements  in  German  Literature. 

Open  to  all  students,     i  hour,  through  the  year. 

Note. — With  the  exception  of  Course  11,  German  is  the  language 
of  the  class-room  and  is  required  in  all  recitations.  A  German  Club 
will  be  formed  for  conversational  practice  if  desired  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  students. 

FRENCH 

MADAME  DE  VALLAY. 

I.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  thorough  drill  on 
verbs — reading  works  of  Colin,  Labiche  et  Martin,  Sandeau, 
About,  Michelet,  Fables  de  La  Fontaine,  committed  to  mem- 
ory— dictation,  composition,  conversation. 

Offered  to  freshmen  who  have  presented  no  French  at  entrance. 
S  hours,  through  the  year. 
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2.  Intermediate  Course.  Grammaire  Litteraire.  Lee. 
tures  on  the  history  of  French  Hterature  of  the  eighteenth 
century  accompanied  by  collateral  reading  of  representative 
French  authors.  Drill  in  letter  writing.  English  translated 
into  idiomatic  French,  dictation,  composition. 

Open  to  students  who  have  presented  the  maximum  entrance  re- 
quirements.    2  hours,  through  the  year. 

3.  Outline  History  of  French  Literature.  Histoire 
de  la  Litterature  Francaise.  Lectures  on  the  French  literature 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Collateral  reading  from  the  lead- 
ing authors  of  the  time ;  Boileau,  Corneille,  La  Fontaine, 
Moliere,  Descartes,  Pascal.     Composition,  conversation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  2.    3  hours,  through  the 
year. 

4.  The  Precursors  of  the  French  Romantic  School. 
Lectures  on  representative  authors.  Reading  selections  from 
Madame  de  Stael,  Madame  de  Lafayette,  Rousseau  Chateau- 
briand, Lamartine.     Composition,  conversation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  3  or  its  equivalent  3  hours, 
through  the  year. 

5.  Origin  and  Development  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage. Lectures  on  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Reading  selections  from  representative  authors.  Composition, 
conversation. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  2  or  its  equiva- 
lent.    2  hours,  through  the  year. 

6.  Classical  Tragedians  and  Comedians.  Lectures 
on  Racine,  Corneille,  Moliere  with  a  critical  study  of  their 
works.     Composition,  conversation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  3.    2  hours,  through  the 
year. 
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7-  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Lectures  on  representative  authors.  Reading  works  of  Daudet, 
V,  Hugo,  Rostand.     Composition  and  conversation. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  3  or  its  equiva- 
lent.   2  hours,  through  the  year. 

8.  Advanced  French  Prose.  Selected  English  authors 
translated  into  idiomatic  French.  Thorough  study  of  syntax, 
idioms  and  synonyms.  Brunot :  Grammaire  des  Grammaires. 
Composition,  conversation. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  5  and  recom- 
mended to  those  who  wish  to  teach  French,  i  hour,  through 
the  year. 

9.  The  French  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
with  brief  resume  of  its  earlier  development.  Rapid  reading 
course.  Composition  based  upon  works  read.  Topics  as- 
signed for  reports.     Conversation. 

ElectivCj  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  3.  2  hours, 
through  the  year. 

10.  French  Epics.  Lectures  on  La  Chanson  de  Roland, 
La  Henriade,  La  Legende  des  Siecles.     Reading,  The  Epics. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  g.  2  hours, 
through  the  year. 

11.  Current  Events.  Discussion  of  political  and  liter- 
ary questions  of  the  day  with  supplementary  reading  of  his- 
tory, novels  and  magazine  articles  in  relation  to  subjects.  The 
course  is  strictly  conversational. 

Elective,  offered  to  graduates  and  students  who  have  had  Courses 
3,  8,  or  their  equivalent,     i  hotir,  through  the  year. 
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RHETORIC 

MR.    PUTMAN,   AND   x\SSISTANTS. 

1.  English  Composition.  Daily  or  weekly  themes. 
Study  of  a  text  book.  Application  of  the  principles  of  descrip- 
tion, narration,  exposition,  and  argumentation.  Assigned  read- 
ings, reports,  discussions,  classroom  analyses  and  criticism. 
A  general  outline  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  rhetoric. 

Required  of  freshmen,  2  hours,  through  the  year. 

2.  Narration.  An  advanced  course  in  the  rhetoric  of 
emotion.  A  stud}^  of  the  principles  of  description  and  narra- 
tion and  their  application  in  daily  or  weekly  themes.  Assigned 
readings  in  narrative  master  pieces,  especially  in  the  short- 
story,   reports,   discussions,   classroom   criticism. 

Open  to  sopliouiorcs  and  juniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
be  offered  in  1907-8.     2  hours,  through  the  year. 

3.  Argumentation.  An  advanced  course  in  the  rhetoric 
of  thought.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  exposition  and  argu- 
mentation, of  conviction  and  persuasion.  Text  books,  assigned 
readings  in  master  pieces,  reports,  discussions,  criticism. 
Constant  practice  in  preparation  of  notes,  outlines,  briefs,  and 
themes.  The  aim  is  to  cultivate  clear  thinking  and  efifective 
expression. 

Open    to    sophomores,    juniors    and    seiriors.     Given    in    alternate 
years.     Will  be  off^ered  in  rgoS-Q.     2  hours,  through  the  year. 

4.  Poetics.  A  stud}^  of  the  nature,  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  English  verse  forms,  assigned  readings,  reports,  dis- 
cussions, lectures,  weekly  practice  in  the  writing  of  original 
or  imitative  verse.  The  course  is  both  a  study  of  the  literatr.re 
in  English  verse  and  a  practice  in  its  production. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will  be 
given  in  1908-9.     2  hours,  through  the  year. 
NoTK. — If  the  students  so  desire,  Rhetoric  3  or  Rhetoric  4  may  be 
given  in  place  of  Rhetoric  2  in  1907-8. 
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5-  Dramatics.  A  study  of  the  principles  which  under- 
lie dramatic  composition.  Criticism  and  analysis  of  represen- 
tative dramas.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  reports,  discus- 
sion.    Practice  in  the  writing  of  original  dramas. 

Prerequisites — 4  hours  in  rhetoric,  English  2,  English  7 
and  English  8.     The  instructor  reserves  the  right  to 
limit  the  numbers  in  the  course. 
Open  to  seniors.     2  hours,  first  semester. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
MR.    PUTMAN   AND   ASSISTANTS. 

1.  Masterpieces.  A  study  of  the  lives  and  productions 
of  the  great  masters  in  English  Literature.  The  aim  is  to  in- 
crease the  information  and  cultivate  the  appreciation  of  the 
general  student.     Assigned  readings,  reports,  and  discussions. 

Required  of  freshmen.    2  hours,  first  semester. 

2.  Shakespeare.  A  study  of  the  language,  poetry,  and 
characters  in  four  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Twelfth  Night,  King  Lear  and  Winter's  Tale  will  be  studied  in 
1907-8.  The  primiary  aim  is  to  compel  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  idiom,  poetry,  and  character  method  of  a  limited  number  of 
plays.     The  course  can  be  elected  in  successive  years. 

Open   to  freshmen  and  sophomores,    s  hours,  second  semester. 

3.  AngIvO-Sa'xon.  An  elementary  course  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  reader.  Translation  of  repre- 
sentative prose  and  poetry.  Study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  gram- 
mar. Students  intending  to  specialize  in  English  Literature 
are  urged  to  take  it. 

Open   to  freshmen  and  sophomores.     2  hours,  second  semester. 

4.  Linguistics.  A  study  of  the  grammar,  idiom,  and 
vocabulary  of  middle  English  at  representative  periods.    Read- 
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ings  from  Chaucer,  Spencer,  and  Milton.  Incidentally  the 
course  aims  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  the 
literature  of  these  masters.  English  2,  3  and  4  are  intended  to 
prepare  the  student  for  intelligent  reading  of  English  Lit- 
erature from  1200  to  the  present  time. 

Required  of  sophomores.     2  hours,  through  the  year. 

5.  Ballad  Literature.  A  study  of  the  folk  ballad  in 
England,  its  origin,  development,  and  influence.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings,  reports,  discussions.  Frequent  use  of  the 
Carnegie  reference  library  will  be  required. 

Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
he  given  in  1908-9.    3  hours,  first  semester. 

6.  Outlines  of  English  Literature.  A  study  of  the 
development  of  English  Literature  from  Beowulf  to  Tennyson, 
together  with  the  forces  and  types  that  have  dominated  it. 
Assigned  readings,  reports,  discussions,  lectures. 

Required  of  juniors.     2  hours,  through  the  year. 

7.  Shakespeare.  A  study  of  the  growth  of  the  mind, 
art.  and  philosophy  of  Shakespeare  as  represented  in  fifteen 
typical  plays.  Collateral  reading  on  The  Life  of  Shakespeare, 
theories  of  the  sonnets,  Baconian  hypothesis,  and  other  allied 
topics,  lectures,  reports,  discussions. 

Students  taking  English  7  are  urged  to  take  English  2 
as  a  preparation. 

Open    to    sophomores,    juniors    and    seniors.     Given    in    alternate 
years.     Will  be  given  in  1907-8.    3  hours,  first  semester. 

8.  English  Drama.  The  origin  and  development  of  the 
EngHsh  drama  to  the  closing  of  the  theaters  in  1642.  A  study 
of  representative  masterpieces  of  the  great  playwrights.  Lec- 
tures, reports,  theses.     Pre-requisites  English  2  and  English  7. 

Open  to  juniors  and  semors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will  be 
given  in  1907-8.     3  hours    second  semester. 
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9-  Essay.  A  study  of  its  tjpes  and  characteristics.  Ex- 
tended reading  in  the  essays  of  the  great  essayists  including 
Bacon,  Addison  and  Steele,  Macaiiley,  Carlyle,  Lamb,  Hazlitt, 
Emerson,  Lowell,  De  Quincy,  Arnold  and  Stevenson.  Reports, 
discussions,  lectures. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will  be 
gi^c'en  in  igoS-g.     j  hours,  first  semester. 

ID.  The  NoveIv.  A  study  of  the  development  of  the 
English  novel,  its  types  and  significance.  Extended  reading  in 
the  novels  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Reports,  discussions, 
lectures.  The  student  will  be  held  responsible  for  at  least  fif- 
teen novels  in  addition  to  collateral  reading.  Theses  may  be 
required. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will  be 
giveri  in  jgoS-Q.     3  hours,  second  semester. 

11.  American  Literature.  A  seminar  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American  Literature  from  1607  to  1900.  Topics  will 
be  assigned,  reports  and  theses  required,  wide  reading  insisted 
upon,  and  the  class  left  to  the  conduct  of  its  members  in  turn. 
It  is  designed  for  those  who  have  specialized  in  English  and 
v.'ho  expect  to  teach  it  or  to  pursue  graduate  study.  The  num- 
bers will  be  limited. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will  be 
given  in  igO/'-8.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

12.  Literary  Criticism.  A  seminar  in  the  history  of 
criticism,  its  literature,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  good  litera- 
ture. The  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  elements 
which  compose  good  literature  and  with  the  sources  of  sug- 
gestion in  criticizing.  Topics,  assigned  readings,  reports,  theses. 
Students  will  be  required  to  conduct  the  recitations.  Pre- 
requisite   English    2.      Intended    for    students    who    expect    to 
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teach  or  to  pursue  graduate  stud}'  and  who  have  specialized 
in  English.    The  course  is  limited  in  numbers. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    Given  in  alternate  years.     Will  he 

given  in  igoy-S.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

13.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  A  seminar  in 
the  literature  of  England  since  1800.  The  essay,  the  novel, 
the  drama,  and  poetry  are  treated  in  outline.  Readings,  re- 
ports, discussions  lectures. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will  be 
given  in  1908-9.    3  hours,  first  semester. 

14.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry.  A  seminar  in  the 
poetry  of  England  from  1798.  A  minute  study  of  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson  and  Browning,  together  with  lectures  and  discus- 
sions of  the  other  poets  of  the  century.  Readings,  reports, 
theses. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will  be 
given  in  1908-9.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

15.  Anglo  Saxon.  An  advanced  course  for  students 
specializing  in  English  or  German.  A  careful  study  of  the 
grammar  and  diction  of  Old  English.  Reading  of  Beowulf 
entire  and  poems  from  Czedmon  and  Cynewulf.  Pre-requi- 
site  English  3. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given   in  alternate  years.     Will  be 
given  in  1908-9.     2  hours,  through  the  year. 

Courses  i  to  10  are  open  to  special  students  if  their  preparation 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  instructor  in  admitting  them. 

Courses  7  to  15  are  open  to  graduate  students  specializing  in  Eng- 
h'sh  but  an  exceptional  standard  of  v,?ork  in  quantity  and  quality  will 
be  expected  of  them. 

The  head  of  the  department  will  oversee  any  additional  research 
work  which  graduate  students  or  undergraduates  specializing  in  English 
may  desire  to  pursue. 
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BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 
MISS   BROWNSON. 

1.  Historical  Study  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 

Required  of  freshmen,     i  hour,  through  the  year. 

2.  The  Apostolic  Age.  The  organization  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church  and  the  development  of  its  life  and  literature 
during  the  first  century. 

Required  of  sophomores,     i  how,  through  the  year. 

3.  Old  Testament  History.  Studies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  people,  the  growth  of  political  institu- 
tions, the  influence  of  other  nations,  the  religious  life,  the 
literature. 

Required  of  juniors,     i  hour,  through  the  year. 

4.  Old  Testament  Prophecy.  A  study  of  the  devel- 
opment and  characteristics  of  prophecy,  the  place  of  the 
prophets  in  the  life  of  Israel,  the  relation  of  prophecy  to  his- 
tory. Messianic  prophecy. 

Required  of  seniors,     i  hour,  through  the  year. 

5.  Hebrew  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  poetry  of  the  Eng- 
lish Old  Testament,  especially  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     2  hours,  iirst  semester. 

6.  Historical  Geography  of  Palestine.  The  land  in 
its  physical  aspects,  the  place  of  Syria  in  histor}',  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible  by  geographical  study,  detailed  survey  of 
the  country. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    2  hours,  one  semester. 

7.  Biblical  Archaeology.  Studies  of  the  results  of 
modem  exploration  in  Biblical  lands. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     2  hours,  one  semester. 


MA  FHEMATICS 
MR.  WHEELER. 

1.  Solid  Geometry.  Four  books  with  original  exer- 
cises. 

Required  of  freshmen,  2  hours,  first  semester. 

2.  Advanced  Algebra. 

Required  of  freshmen,  i  hour,  through  the  year. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Required  of  freshmen,  2  hours,  second  semester. 

4.  Mathematical  Work.  Supplementary  to  that  of 
first  semester. 

Elective,  open  to  freshmen,  i  hour,  second  semester. 

5.  History  oe  Mathematics.  This  course  is  offered  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  essential  for  a  thorough  understanding  of 
elementary  mathematics. 

Elective,  open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.     2  hours,  Hrst 
semester. 

6.  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

Elective,  open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.    2  hours,  second 
semester. 

7.  Analytic  Geometry. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    3  hours,  first  semester. 

8.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     .?  hours,  second  semester. 
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ASTRONOMY 


MR.  WHEELER. 


I.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Elementary  facts  and  prin- 
ciples with  mathematical  exercises.  Location  of  principal  con- 
stellations with  field  and  laboratory  work. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Director  of  the  Allegheny  Observa- 
tory opportunities  are  given  to  use  the  thirteen-inch  telescope  in  ob- 
serving the  sun,  moon,  stars  and  nebulae. 

Blective,  open  to  juniors  and  sejiiors.     2  hours,  through  the  year. 

PHYSICS 
MISS   MONTGOMERY. 

I.  Elementary  Physics.  The  class  work  will  consist 
of  lectures  on  the  subjects  of  mechanics,  sound,  light,  heat, 
electricity  and  magnetism.  As  far  as  possible  these  are  illus- 
trated by  lecture  table  experiments.  Carhart's  University 
Physics  will  form  the  basis  of  the  lecture  work. 

In  the  laboratory  the  students  are  first  instructed  in  the  methods 
of  accurate  measurement  and  in  the  laws  governing  the  equilibrium 
and  motion  of  bodies.  Later  they  make  determinations  of  electrical 
quantities,  and  problems  in  heat,  sound  and  light  are  studied. 

Elective,  3  hours,  through  the  year. 

CHEMISTKY 
MISS  MONTGOMERY. 

I.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course  does 
not  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry.  It  consists  of  lec- 
tures and  recitations  on  the  history,  occurrence,  preparation 
and  properties  of  the  more  important  non-metallic  and  metallic 
elements.  Classroom  work  is  supplemented  by  work  in  labora- 
tory, where  each  student  prepares  and  transforms  the  chief 
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substances  studied.    The  text-bcoks  used  are  Remsen's  College 
Text-book  of  Chemistry  and  Reiser's  Laboratory  Manual. 

S  hours,  through  the  year. 

Laboratory  work  4  hours  zveekly. 

Note. — This  Course  (or  Course  i  in  Biology)  required  of  sopho- 
mores. 

2.  Qualitative  Analysis.  This  course  consists  of  lec- 
tures, reviews  and  laboratory  work  in  Qualitative  Analysis. 
Ample  practice  in  identifying  unknown  substances  is  given  to 
eacli  student.  The  text-book  used  is  A.  A.  Noyes'  Qualitatke 
Analysis. 

Elective,  opeti  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  i.    3  hours, 
first  semester.     Laboratory  work,  2  hours  zveekly. 

3.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Lectures  and  Laboratory 
work  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  i.     2  hours, 

first  semester.     Laboratory  work,  2  hours  weekly. 

4.  Organic  Chemistry.  Typical  organic  compounds, 
their  relations  and  transformations  are  studied.  In  the  class- 
room the  work  is  pursued  by  lectures  and  reviews.  In  labora- 
tory, the  more  simple  organic  compounds  are  first  studied  and 
the  synthesis  of  more  complex  substances  from  these  is  then 
taken  up.  In  every  preparation  attention  is  given  to  quanti- 
tative results.  The  text-books  followed  are  Remsen's  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  and  Gatterman's  Practical  Methods  of  Organic 
Chemistry. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  i.    4  hours, 
second  semester.    Laboratory  work,  5  hours  weekly. 

5.  Lectures  on  Theoretical  Chemistry.  In  this 
course  a  systematic  study  is  given  to  the  Atomic,  Kinetic  and 
Electrolytic  Theories  of  the  constitution  of  matter. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  i  and  4. 
I  hour,  through  the  year. 
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6.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  In  this  course  two 
hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  lectures  on  Methods  in  Organic 
Chemistry.  Each  student  is  assig-ned  a  problem  in  laboratory, 
which  she  solves  according  to  methods  used  in  original  research. 
An  organic  compound  whose  composition  is  unknown  is  ex- 
amined and  its  empirical  and  structural  formula  are  deter- 
mined. This  determination  involves  the  application  of  the 
most  important  laboratory  methods  used  in  organic  research, 
such  as  combustions,  molecular  weight  determination,  etc.  It 
is  carried  on  independently  by  the  student.  After  the  correct 
solution  of  this  problem,  opportunity  is  offered  the  student  of 
starting  a  problem  in  original  work.  The  course  is  especially 
qualified  to  fit  students  for  independent  research,  and  has  that 
end  in  view.     It  is  offered  as  first  year  graduate  work. 

BIOLOGY 
MISS  MONTGOMERY. 

I.     Systematic  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

a.  This  course  consist^  of  a  comparative  stud}'  of  tiie 
amoeba  and  other  protozoa  of  typical  members  of  the  follow- 
ing sub-kingdoms :  Coelenterata,  Platyhelminthes,  Nemathel- 
minthes,  Trochelminthes,  Echinodermata,  Annulata,  Anthro- 
poda. 

b.  Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Embryology. — Lectures  are 
given  on  the  skeleton,  muscles,  digestive,  respiratory,  nervous, 
and  urogenital  systems  of  the  frog,  fish,  pigeon  and  rabbit. 
This  is  followed  by  a  brief  study  of  the  embryology  of  the  frog 
and  chick. 

c.  Eight  weeks  of  Botany,  including  a  study  of  the  struc- 
ture and  physiology  of  typical  plants ;  and  a  systematic  study 
of  the  great  groups  :  Thallophytes.  Bryophytes,  Pteridophytes, 
Spermatophytes. 

This  course   or  Course   i  in    Chemistry   required   of  sophomores. 
3  hours,  through  the  year. 
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2.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  Study  of 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  a  typical  mammal.  Laborator}' 
experiments  to  give  practice  in  histology  in  addition  to  experi- 
ments regarding  coniposition  of  foods,  digestion,  physiology 
of  nerves  and  muscles,  mechanism  of  circulation. 

Elective,  open  to  those  who  liave  completed  Course  i.     2  hours, 
first  semester. 

3.  Structure  of  Cell  and  Protoplasm.  Study  of  nu- 
merous protozoa;  structure  of  cell;  developmental  phenomena; 
cell  division ;   spermata  genesis  ;    oogenesis. 

Elective,  2  hours,  second  semester. 

ART  DEPARTMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  present  the  subject 
of  the  Fine  Arts  as  a  part  of  Liberal  Culture.  In  order  to 
this  purpose  much  attention  is  given  to  the  History  of  Art. 
The  great  masterpieces  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture 
are  made  familiar  to  the  student  by  photographs  and  stereop- 
ticon  slides.  Something  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  great 
artists  is  noticed,  and  the  different  schools  of  art  distinguished. 
For  fuller  details  of  this  work  see  page  37. 

In  addition  to  this  work  in  History  of  Art,  provision  is 
made  for  thorough  instruction  in  the  arts  of  Drawing  and 
Painting  in  oil  and  water  color.  The  studios  are  large  and 
well  lighted  and  well  equipped  with  casts,  still  life  objects, 
draperies  and  everything  necessary  for  the  very  best  instruc- 
tion in  these  branches  of  art.  The  life  class  is  provided  vvith 
suitable  models  who  pose  for  the  class  two  days  each  week. 

MUSIC 

The  Music  School  connected  with  the  College  is  now  in 
process  of  reorganization  and  enlargement.  More  complete 
information   regarding   the   work   of  the    department   will   be 
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supplied  to  interested  persons  in  the  immediate  future.  Both 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  will  be  given,  Piano, 
Organ,  Violin  and  Voice  lessons  arranged  for,  and  courses  in 
Harmony  and  the  History  of  Music  offered. 

Sixteen  pianos  are  available  for  practice,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  a  fine,  three  manual  organ  makes  it  possible  to  offer 
students  unusual  opportunities  in  the  way  of  practical  training. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE 

The  College  is  thoroughly  Christian  in  spirit  and  influ- 
ence, but  entirely  unsectarian  in  its  management  and  instruc- 
tion. Students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  daily  prayers  in 
the  Chapel,  and  resident  students  to  be  regular  attendants  at 
church  on  Sunday  mornings  and  at  the  Sunday  Vesper  ser- 
vices in  Berry  Hall.  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion maintains  a  midweek  prayer  meeting  and  a  mission  study 
class  ;  and  it  contributes  to  mision  work  at  home  and  abroad. 
Systematic  Bible  study  is  one  of  the  College  requirements, 
and  four  hours  of  such  work  are  prescribed  along  the  lines  of 
literature  and  history.  The  social  life  of  the  College  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  Dean.  She  makes  arrangements  for  the 
comfort  and  wellbeing  of  resident  students,  and  the  plans  of 
all  the  classes  for  social  occasions  are  brought  to  her  for  ap- 
proval. General  receptions  for  the  students  and  their  friends 
are  held  at  Midyear,  and  in  connection  with  the  Commence- 
ment exercises.  Smaller  gatherings  of  Faculty  and  students 
occur  at  intervals  throughout  the  year.  The  traditional  Col- 
lege celebrations  are  those  of  Halloween,  Christmas,  Saint 
Valentine's  Day,  and  May  Day,  participated  in  by  the  student 
body.  The  separate  classes  take  the  initiative  in  more  informal 
entertaining  at  suitable  times.  The  Young  Women's  Christ- 
ian Association  gives  a  reception  to  new  students  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  and  conducts  a  Bazaar  in  December  for  the 
benefit  of  its  mission  work  in  Japan. 
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SCHOLARSHiPS  AND  PRIZES 

Two  scholarships  are  open  to  students  of  ability  who  ex- 
pect to  pursue  regular  courses  of  study,  but  who  need  financial 
aid  in  meeting  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  college  education. 

1.  The  HEI.EN  E.  Pe;lletreau  SchoIvArship.  A  fund 
has  been  raised  by  the  Alumnae  to  establish  a  scholarship  in 
honor  of  Miss  Helen  E.  Pelletreau,  for  many  years  the  able 
and  beloved  President  of  the  College.  This  fund  has  not  yet 
been  made  up  to  the  full  amount  necessary,  and  contributions 
to  it  are  earnestly  solicited.  They  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  W. 
S.  Miller,  4741  Bayard  Street,  Pittsburgh. 

2.  The  Mary  Hawes  Nevin  Scholarship.  To  fulfill 
a  wish  expressed  by  the  late  Mary  Hawes  Nevin,  an  alumna 
of  the  Class  of  1896,  her  family  have  given  the  sum  of 
$6,000.00  to  establish  a  scholarship  to  bear  her  name,  and  thus 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  her  beautiful  life  and  her  interest 
in  young  women  ambitious  of  the  advantage  of  a  college 
course. 

The  Helen  E.  Pelletreau  Scholarship  is  awarded  by  the 
Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Alumnse  Association ;  the  Mary 
Hawes  Nevin  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Nevin.  These 
scholarships  are  held  for  one  year,  but  may  be  renewed  upon 
application.  It  is  expected  that  the  holders  of  these  scholar- 
ships shall  maintain  a  high  standing  in  college  work,  and  that 
they  shall  render  some  slight  assistance  in  supply  room  or 
office,  if  such  help  is  needed  by  the  administrative  force. 

The  Annie  Dickson  Kearns  Medal  is  a  prize  founded  by 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Coyle  in  memory  of  her  sister.  Miss  Annie  Dick- 
son Kearns.  It  is  a  gold  medal  awarded  annually  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Senior  class  who  shall  have  attained  the  highest 
average  standing  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  of  the  Col- 
lege course. 
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STUDENTS  CLUBS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Omega  Society  has  a  membership  chosen  with  res- 
pect to  scholarship  and  hterary  abihty.  Its  work  is  the  pro- 
motion of  an  interest  in  Hterature,  and  the  providing  of 
opportunities  for  practice  in  the  art  of  expression.  The  Society 
holds  occasional  open  meetings  for  the  presentation  of  special 
programs. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  holds  weekly 
prayer  meetings  and  monthly  missionary  meetings.  It  has  an 
organized  Mission  Study  class.  The  Association  maintains  a 
scholarship  in  a  missionary  school  in  Tokio,  Japan,  and  it  is 
responsible  for  the  equipment  of  a  room  in  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  Building  in  Pittsburgh.  Dele- 
gates are  sent  to  the  Annual  Conventions  at  Silver  Bay,  and  an 
active  part  taken  in  all  work  looking  toward  the  strengthening 
of  the  religious  forces  of  the  institution. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  a  wide  awake  organization 
which  afifords  the  students  of  the  College  a  opportunity  to  play 
basket  ball,  tennis  and  all  out  door  games.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  Association  to  foster  the  growth  of  College  Spirit, 
and  also  to  help  with  the  running  expenses  of  the  tennis 
court  and  basket  ball  teams.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  mem- 
bers some  very  valuable  apparatus  has  been  purchased  for  the 
gymnasium. 

The  Glee  Club  and  the  Dramatic  Association  are  new 
organizations,  so  recently  formed  as  to  be  still  in  process  of 
making  history  for  future  record.  They  are,  however,  high 
in  their  aims  and  earnest  in  their  purposes,  and  already 
promise  to  become  substantial  aids  in  broadening  both  the 
social  and  the  intellectual  sides  of  college  life. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

Business  inquiries  and  letters  concerning-  the  entrance  of 
students  should  be  addressed  to  Pennslyvania  College  for 
Women,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Personal  letters  or  particular  com- 
munications of  parents  in  regard  to  their  daughters  should  be 
sent  to  the  President,  Rev.  Plenry  D.  Lindsay,  D.  D.,  or  to  the 
Dean,  Miss  Cora  Helen  Coolidge. 

TEACHERS'  REGISTRY 

The  College  is  deeply  ^  interested  in  the  welfare  of  its 
Alumnae,  and  is  willing  to  co-operate  actively  with  those  who 
desire  to  secure  teaching  positions.  A  registry  will  be  kept 
for  the  purpose,  and  eligible  candidates  will  be  recommended 
to  schools  desiring  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  faculty  lists. 

DEGKEES. CONFERRED  !N  1906 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

Rebekah  Eggers,  (A.  M.,  Penna.  College  for  Women,  1904; 
Graduate   Student,   University   of  Leipsic,    1905-IQ06.)  — 
German  Literature. 
Thesis :     Das  Gretchenbild  in  Goethes  Faust. 

BACHELOR  OP  ARTS. 

Edith  Gray,  Pittsburgh. 

Verna  Maud  Madtes,  Monessen. 

Willa  Mayes  McNitt,  Patterson. 

Anna  Galbraith  Willson,  Allegheny. 

STUDENTS. 

GRADUATE  STUDENT 

Willa  Mayes  McNitt,  Patterson. 

Chemistr3\ 
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SENIORS. 


Mary  Edith  Allison, 
Bessie  Dupuy  Johnson, 
Ellen  Blanche  McKee, 
Mary  Clarissa  McKee, 
Clara  Luella  Niebaum, 
Madge  Wallace  Sproull. 
Anna  Grace  Stevenson, 


Wilkinsburg. 

Pittsburgh. 
Wilkinsburg. 
Wilkinsburg. 

Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh. 

CoraopoHs. 


JUNIORS. 


Lilla  A.  Greene, 
Laura  Myrtle  Grow, 
Virginia  Gilmour  Marshall, 
Alary  Bell  Mellon, 


Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Highland,  Cal. 

Wilkinsburg. 

Wilkinsburg. 


SOPHOMORES. 


Isabelle  McElvey  Barbour, 
Irma  Haynie  Beard, 
Eva  Marie  Cohen, 
Mary  Emma  Coulter, 
Carla  Dorothea  Jarecki. 
May  Marsliall, 


Pittsburgh. 
Wilkinsburg. 

Pittsburgh. 
Cannonsburg. 
Sandusky,  O. 

Allegheny, 


FRESHMEN 


Louise  Foster, 
Grace  Woods  Gill. 
Mary  Alice  Kramer, 
Sally  Rodes  McEwan, 
Frances  Folsom  Neel, 
Ethel  Belle  Tassey, 


Carnegie. 

Allegheny. 

Allegheny. 

Pittsburgh. 
Dravosburg. 
McKeesport. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 


Clara  E.  Andrews, 
Jane  June  Beyer, 
Elsie  Grey  Day, 
Helen  Blanche  Dulaney, 
Edith  Hopkins 
Ethel  Louise  Jones, 
Anna  Marie  Kiefer, 
Margaret  Porter  Lowry, 
Elma  Lenore  McKibben, 
Frances  Rothschild, 
Sara  Louise  Sanford, 
Nelle  B.  VanWagener. 


Coraopolis. 

Punxutawney. 

Munhall. 

McKeesport. 

Tionesta. 

Johnstown. 

Pittsburgh. 

Wilkinsburg. 

Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh. 

Avalon. 

London,  O. 


STUDENTS  IN  MUSIC. 


Katharine  Anderson, 
Hughanna  Burgan, 
Florence  Bickel, 
Virginia  Caldwell, 
Freda  Davis, 
Hazel  Darragh, 
Alma  Demmler, 
Leona  Douglass, 
Marguerite  Evans, 
Winona  Evans, 
Julia  Friedman, 
Ina  Few, 
Lydia  Goodwin, 
Annetta  Gow, 
Agnes  Hodgens, 
Edith  Hopkins, 
Juanita  Husband, 
Bessie  Dupuy  Johnson, 


Allegheny. 

Carnegie. 

Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh. 

Oakdale. 

Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh. 

Allegheny. 

Kansas  City. 

Pittsburgh. 

Carnegie. 

Pittsburgh. 

Tionesta. 

Mt.  Pleasant. 

Pittsburgh. 
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Katharine  Joynes. 
Helen  Hall  Kerr, 
Marion  Knight, 
Helen  Kirkwood, 
Helen  McDonald, 
Cora  Muehlbronner, 
Frances  Neel, 
Agnes  Patterson, 
Edna  Phillips, 
Wanda  Power, 
Mabel  Pritchard, 
Harriett  Rattigan, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Richardson, 
Jane  Roenigk, 
Jeannette  Roenigk, 
Ida  Scott, 

Nella  VanWagener, 
Edna  Walters, 
Nellie  Webb, 
Miriam  Webster, 
Carrie  Zoller, 


Nassawadox,  Va. 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 
Allegheny. 
Dravosburg, 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 
Knoxville. 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 
London,  O. 
Pittsburgh. 
Hopedale,  O. 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsbursrh. 


STUDENTS  IN  ART 


Edith  Aarons, 
Winona  Evans, 
Freda  Jenewein, 
Mary  Klingensmith, 
Barbara  Lucius, 
Millie  M oilman, 
Wanda  Power, 
Mabel  Pritchard, 
Harriett  Rattigan, 
Jane  Roenigk, 


Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgli. 
Pittsburgh. 
Bellevue. 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 
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ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  has  its  headquarters  at  the  College,  and. 
holds  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Chapel  on  the  Friday  preced- 
ing Commencement  Day.  It  publishes  annually  The  Alumnae 
Recorder,  containing  a  list  of  graduates,  corrected  by  the  latest 
information  obtainable,  and  manyntems  of  interest  concerning 
Alumnse  and  former  students. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  year  1906-1907 
are :  President,  Mrs.  John  M.  Pardee ;  Vice  President,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Hannah ;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Anne  Houston ; 
Treasurer,  Miss  Elizabeth  McCague.  Editors  of  Alumnae 
Recorder:  Mrs.  Maurice  Trimble,  Miss  Alice  Davidson,  Miss 
Hilda  Sadler,  Miss  Harriet  Kerr,  Miss  Anna  Willson. 

FEES. 

PER   YEAR. 

Tuition ..$125.00 

Room  rent,  including  light  and  heat 100.00 

Table  board 175 .00 

PER 

SEMESTER. 

Piano,  two  half-hour  lessons  per  week,  charge  accord- 
ing to  instructor $50.00;  $  75.00 

One  half-hour  lesson  per  week 30.00;  50.00 

Voice,  two  half-hour  lessons  per  week 50.00 

One  half-hour  lesson  per  week 30.00 

Use  of  piano,  three  periods  daily 10.00 

Organ,  one  hour  lesson  each  week 75- 00 

Use  of  organ,  one  period  daily i5-0o 

Violin  or  Guitar,  Professor's  prices. 

Art,  Advanced  Course 30.00 

Beginners'  Course 20,00 

A  pro  rata  charge  is  made  for  model  in  life  class. 
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Physical  Training — 

Private  lessons,  twice  a  week 50.CXD 

In  classes  of  four,  twice  a  week 25.00 

Laboratory — 

Biology,  or  Chemistr}' 15-00 

Physics 5-00 

Tutoring,  per  hour .' i  .00 

Private  Examination 2.00^ 

Diploma — 

Bachelor  of  Arts' 5-00 

Master  of  Arts' 10.00 

Laundry,  plain  pieces,  per  dozen .50 

Luncheon,  for  day  students .30 

Boarding  during  vacation,  per  week 7.00 

REGULATIONS  FOR  PAYMENT. 

Tuition  will  be  remitted  to  resident  students  who  are 
daughters  of  ministers.  A  reduction  of  $25.00  will  be  made 
to  day  students  who  are  daughters  of  ministers  or  of 
teachers. 

All  bills  for  boarding,  tuition  and  extras  are  due,  one  half 
at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year  and  the  remainder  on 
February  first.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

It  is  understood  that  all  arrangements  for  the  study  of 
music  are  made  for  the  entire  term.  Lessons  cannot  be  dis- 
continued except  for  valid  reasons,  and  due  notice  must  be 
given.  No  deduction  will  be  made  for  lessons  lost  by  the 
student. 

As  engagements  with  instructors  and  other  provisions  for 
the  education  of  students  are  made  by  the  College  for  the 
entire  year  in  advance,  no  deduction  can  be  made  in  the  charge 
for  tuition  for  either  resident  or  day  students. 
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No  degrees  will  be  conferred  unless  all  bills  due  to  the 
College  by  the  candidate  have  been  paid. 

APPLICATION  FOR  ROOMS. 

All  applications  will  be  registered  and  rooms  not  engaged 
by  former  students  will  be  assigned  according  to  the  date  of 
application.  The  bedrooms  are  generally  arranged  for  two 
students,  and  are  comfortably  furnished.  Single  rooms  re- 
quire an  additional  fee.  There  are  no  undesirable  bedrooms 
in  the  College  buildings.  Any  information  concerning  the 
rooms  will  be  given  upon  application  to  the  Secretary. 

Resident  students  are  received  for  the  year  only,  or  so 
much  of  it  as  remains  at  the  time  of  entrance.  Parents  or 
guardians  wall  be  held  responsible  for  full  payment  for  resident 
students  from  the  date  at  zvhich  they  had  engaged  to  enter 
their  daughter  or  ivard  until  the  close  of  the  year  in  June,  and 
no  deduction  will  he  made  in  hills  because  of  absence  or  pre- 
mature zvitJidrazual  except  in  case  of  serious  and  protracted 
illness,  ivhen  the  loss  for  board  and  room  zvill  be  equally 
shared. 

All  unnecessary  wear  of  carpets,  furniture,  etc.,  is  charged 
to  the  students  occupying  the  room. 
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CALENDAR 

1907 

17  September,  Tuesday Entrance  Examinations 

17  September,  Tuesday  . .   . .  First  Semester  begins — enrollment 

18  September,  Wednesday Recitations  begin 

28  November,  Thursday Thanksgiving  Day 

20  December,  Friday Christmas  Vacation  begins 

1908 

6  January,  Monday,  6  P.M College  opens 

27  January,  Monday Mid-year  Examinations  begin 

3  February,  Monday Second  Semester  begins 

6  February,  Thursday Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 

27  March,  Friday Spring  Vacation  begins 

6  April,  Monday,  6  P.M College  opens 

16  May,  Saturday May  Day  Fete 

I  June,  Monday Final  Examinations  begin 

5  June,  Friday,  3  P.M Alumnae  Meeting 

5  June,  Friday,  8  P.M Annual  Concert 

6  June,  Saturday,  3  P.M Class  Day 

7  June,  Sunday,  11  A.M Baccalaureate  Sermon 

Third  Presbyterian  Church. 

8  June,  Monday,  8  P.M President's  Reception 

9  June,  Tuesday,  8  P.M Commencement 

Carnegie  Music  Hall. 
15  September,  Tuesday Entrance  Examinations 

15  September,  Tuesday  . .    . .  First  Semester  begins — enrollment 

16  September,  Wednesday Recitations  begin 

26  November,  Thursday Thanksgiving  Day 

18  December,  Friday Christmas  Vacation  begins 

1909 

4  January,  Monday,  6  P.M College  opens 

25  January,  Monday Mid-year  Examinations  begin 

1  February,  Monday Second  Semester  begins 

2  April,  Friday Spring  Vacation  begins 

12  April,  Monday,  6  P.  M College  opens 

15  May,  Saturday May  Day  Fete 

8  June,  Tuesday,  8  P.M Commencement 

Carnegie  Music  Hall. 
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HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

ENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
was  founded  to  supply  the  need  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania of  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  or- 
ganized and  maintained  under  distinctively  Chris- 
tian influences.  The  East  End  of  Pittsburgh  was 
chosen  as  the  location  best  suited  for  such  a  centre  of  lib- 
eral education,  and  a  campus  of  about  eleven  acres  was 
secured  upon  a  hill  crest  in  immediate  proximity  to  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  between  the  rapidly  growing  residence  districts 
of  East  Liberty  and  Shadyside.  The  fine,  old  family  resi- 
dence already  standing  upon  the  property  was  remodeled 
and  enlarged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  School, 
and  at  a  later  time  received  the  name  Berry  Hall  in  memory 
of  its  former  owner.  The  founding  of  the  College  was 
made  possible  by  the  generous  gifts  and  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  many  interested  friends ;  and  its  charter,  granted  in 
December,  1869,  authorized  the  conferring  of  degrees  such 
as  are  "usually  granted  and  conferred  in  other  colleges  of 
the  United  States  of  America,"  to  students  who  should  com- 
plete the  offered  courses  of  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences.  The  first  class  to  be  graduated  comprised  six 
students,  who  received  their  degrees  in  1873. 

Dilworth  Hall,  the  second  of  the  College  buildings  in 
order  of  erection,  was  named  for  Mr.  Joseph  Dilworth,  the 
largest  contributor  toward  its  cost  and  a  staunch  friend  and 
supporter  of  the  institution.  This  structure  was  completed 
and  dedicated  in  1888.  The  Gymnasium  was  built  in  1892, 
and  connected  with  a  new  Music  Hall  in  1897. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  AIMS 

The  entrance  requirements  of  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  are  those  of  the  eastern  colleges.  Its  courses  of 
study  follow  closely  the  lines  of  modern  collegiate  instruc- 
tion. It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  authorities,  as  it  was  the 
intention  of  its  founders,  to  furnish  to  students  from  the 
populous  region  in  which  it  stands  such  advantages  and 
facilities  as  are  enjoyed  in  the  best  institutions  of  learning, 
opportunities  for  liberal  culture,  and  the  maintenance  of 
high  ideals. 

LOCATION 

The  College  is  situated  in  the  East  End  of  Pittsburgh, 
in  the  center  of  the  choicest  residence  sections  of  the  city, 
The  campus  is  a  finely  shaded  tract  of  land  embracing  a  hill 
top  on  which  the  buildings  stand.  The  plot  owned  by  the 
College  is  part  of  one  many  times  as  large,  containing  the 
homes  of  a  few  families  of  wealth.  The  entrance  to  this 
tract  is  by  a  private  road,  so  that  the  College  is  practically 
located  in  a  large  private  park,  thus  securing  abundance  of 
space  and  air,  wide  view,  and  fine  opportunities  for  outdoor 
games,  combined  with  a  delightful  and  wholesome  seclusion 
not  easy  to  command  in  a  great  city. 

Not  least  among  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  College 
by  its  position  in  the  heart  of  Pittsburgh  is  its  nearness  to 
the  Carnegie  Institute.  Here  are  found  a  splendid  library, 
containing  245,000  volumes ;  a  museum,  rich  in  material  for 
the  study  of  zoology,  paleontology  and  ethnography;  an  art 
gallery,  which  maintains  a  valuable  permanent  collection  of 
paintings,  and  exhibits  each  year  work  of  the  best  living 
artists  in  Europe  and  America ;  halls  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  which  make  possible  at  home  the  acquirement  of 
an  intellectual  training  obtainable  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances only  by  means  of  extensive  travel  in  foreign  lands. 

Any  of  the  lines  of  electric  cars  running  out  Fifth  Ave- 
nue from  the  downtown  district  will  carry  passengers  very 
near  the  campus  entrances  on  Murray  Hill  Avenue  and 
Woodland  Road;  and  cabs  may  be  taken  at  the  railway 
stations  which  will  convey  travelers  to  the  College.    Baggage 


entering    the    city    by    the    Pennsylvania    lines    should   be 
checked  to  the  East  Liberty  Station. 

BUILDINGS 

The  buildings  of  the  College  are  three  in  number,  so 
connected  as  to  be  practically  one,  no  exposure  to  the 
weather  being  involved  in  passing  from  one  to  another. 
They  are  so  disposed  as  to  receive  the  sunshine  on  all  sides 
in  the  course  of  the  day;  they  are  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  with  gas.  Berry  Hall  is  four  stories  in  height,  and 
contains  the  living  rooms  of  the  faculty  and  resident  stu- 
dents; on  its  lower  floors  are  found  the  library,  drawing 
rooms,  class  rooms  and  the  offices  of  the  President  and  the 
Dean.  Music  Hall  has  a  spacious  Gymnasium  on  the  first 
floor,  and  on  the  second,  music  studios  and  practice  rooms. 
Dilworth  Hall  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  uses  of  the  Prepar- 
atory School,  but  afifords  also  room  for  the  Laboratories 
and  Art  Studios. 

LIBRARY 

The  College  Library,  housed  in  Berry  Hall,  contains 
thirty-three  hundred  volumes.  Students  have  access  to  its 
shelves  from  8.15  A.  M.,  to  9.30  P.  M.,  daily.  The  collec- 
tion is  classified  according  to  the  Dewey  system,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  card  catalogue.  A  thorough  reorganization  has 
augmented  the  working  value  of  the  books  already  on  the 
shelves,  and  a  recent  appropriation  of  funds  has  enlarged 
the  departmental  collections.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
authorities  of  The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  a  Loan 
Department  for  students  has  been  established  at  the  College, 
which  permits  the  use  upon  an  extensive  scale  of  outside 
readings  in  connection  with  all  branches  of  assigned  work. 

READING  ROOM 

Adjacent  to  the  Library  is  the  well  lighted  and  attrac- 
tive reading  room,  supplied  with  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers, the  standard  monthly  magazines  and  some  quarterly 
reviews. 

American    Journal    of    Arch-  American  Magazine, 

aeology,  ^  Association   Monthly, 

American   Industries*,  Boston  Evening  Transcript* 
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Classical  Philology,  Classical  Journal, 

Cosmopolitan,  Collier's  Weekly, 

Century  Magazine,  Country  Life, 

Educational   Review,  Current   Literature, 

Die  Glocke,  Forum, 

Harper's  Bazaar,  Harper's  Magazine, 

The  House  Beautiful,  Harper's  Weekly, 

The  International  Studio,  The  Independent, 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  The  Index, 

McClure's    Magazine,  The  Literary  Digest, 

The  Musician,  Munsey's    Magazine, 

The  Nation,  The  Musical  Courier, 

The   Nineteenth   Century,  The      National      Geographic 

The    Outlook,  Magazine, 

Popular  Astronomy,  The  North  American  Review, 

Revue   des   Deux   Mondes,  The    Pittsburgh    Bulletin, 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Popular   Science   Monthly, 

Success,  St.    Nicholas, 

Die  Woclie*,  Scribner's   Magazine, 

American     Review     of     Re-  The    Woman's    Home    Com- 

views,  panion, 

Atlantic  Monthly,  The    Youth's    Companion. 

Six  daily  newspapers  are  taken,  and  eight  religious  papers 
are  kindly  donated  by  the  publishers  for  the  reading  table. 


*Donated  by  the  publishers. 

LABORATORIES 

The  Science  Department  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of 
Dihvorth  Hall,  and  is  provided  with  a  lecture  room  and  with 
chemical  and  biological  laboratories,  supplied  with  all  mod- 
ern apparatus  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  the  courses  of- 
fered. The  chemical  laboratory  is  equipped  with  accurate 
chemical  balances,  boiling  and  freezing  point  apparatus  and 
other  facilities  for  careful  quantitative  work.  Connected 
with  the  chemical  laboratory  is  a  stock  room  situated  in  the 
basement  of  Dilworth  Hall,  from  which  duty  free  apparatus 
is  lent  to  the  student  for  use  in  the  laboratory.  This  apparatus 
remains  the  property  of  the  College  and  may  be  returned  al 
any  time ;  but  if  broken  or  used  up  the  student  is  required  tc 
replace  it.  While  no  attempt  is  made  to  maintain  a  museum 
students  have  access  to  a  very  good  collection  of  minerals 
specimens  of  the  rarer  elements  and  their  compounds,  anc 
representatives  of  the  less  readily  prepared  organic  sub 
stances.  Collections  of  mounted  skeletons  illustrating  th' 
comparative  osteology  of  typical  vertebrates  of  preserve( 
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and  mounted  zoological  forms,  and  of  charts  and  micro- 
scopical mounts  supplement  the  laboratory  equipment  in 
Biology. 

GYMNASIUM 

The  Gymnasium  is  a  large,  well-ventilated  building, 
equipped  with  chest  weights,  rowing  machines,  balance 
wings  and  other  apparatus.  Dressing  rooms  and  locker 
rooms  adjoin  the  main  hall. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Training  offers  to  students 
n  the  College  opportunities  for  developing  bodily  strength 
md  grace  through  systematic  and  vigorous  exercise. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  corrective  exercises  and  to 
lesthetic  dancing.  The  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  is 
aught,  and  the  lessons  are  so  graded  and  adapted  to  the 
trength  of  the  individual  that  they  are  healthful  to  the  most 
ielicate  constitution.  Two  hours  of  work  are  required  of 
J^'reshmen,  unless  excused  upon  presentation  of  written  re- 
quest of  parent  or  guardian.  Advanced  courses  are  elective ; 
Hit  students  are  advised  to  continue  the  work  for  its  result- 
ng  physical  benefit,  as  well  as  for  the  enjoyment  derived 
rom  it. 

Each  student  undergoes  physical  examination  by  the 
Director  upon  entrance,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  semes- 
er.  The  regulation  costume  is  a  suit  of  black  serge  with 
vhite  vest. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  ADMISSION 

Registration  blanks  are  provided  by  the  College  for  the 
ise  of  applicants  for  admission,  and  will  be  forwarded  upon 
equest.  These  blanks,  properly  filled  and  signed,  should  be 
n  the  hands  of  the  President  by  September  ist.  A  regis- 
ration  fee  of  five  dollars  will  be  charged.  This  will  be  cred- 
ted  on  the  first  payment  for  tuition,  or  speedily  refunded  if 
Lotification  of  withdrawal  is  sent  before  August  15th. 

All  applicants  for  admission,  whether  to  the  freshman 
lass,  to  advanced  standing,  or  to  partial  courses,  must  pre- 
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sent  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  moral  character. 
Those  who  come  from  other  colleges  must  also  bring  certifi- 
cates of  honorable  dismission.  Admission  to  the  freshman 
class  may  be  gained  either  by  examination  or  by  presenta- 
tion of  certificate  from  an  approved  high  school  or  academy. 
Each  of  these  methods  is  outlined  below. 

ADMISSION  ON  EXAMINATION 

Applicants  for  admission  may  be  examined  either  during 
the  week  preceding  Commencement  or  on  September  15th. 
Those  who  wish  to  be  examined  in  June  should  notify  the 
President  before  June  ist ;  those  who  wish  to  be  examined  in 
September,  before  September  12th. 

ADMISSION  ON  CERTIFICATE 

Students  from  such  high  schools  and  academies  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  Faculty  are  admitted  to  the  freshman 
class  without  examination  on  the  presentation  of  certificates 
showing  that  they  have  completed  the  requisite  amount  of 
preparatory  study.  Blank  forms  of  such  certificates  will  be 
furnished  instructors  on  application  to  the  President,  with 
whom  they  are  invited  to  correspond.  Applicants  for  ad- 
mission are  requested  to  present  their  certificates,  or  send 
them  by  mail  to  the  President  during  the  week  preceding 
Commencement,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 
When  the  requirements  given  below  have  not  been  met  ex- 
actly the  equivalents  offered  must  be  stated  in  detail.  When 
they  have  not  been  met  in  full,  the  applicant  may  be  required 
to  pass  the  usual  examination  in  any  or  all  the  requirements. 
Students  received  on  certificate  are  regarded  as  upon  pro- 
bation during  the  first  semester,  and  those  deficient  in  prepa- 
ration may  be  dropped  whenever  the  deficiency  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated. 

ADMISSION  ON  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  who  come  from  other 
colleges  must  present  satisfactory  college  certificates  for  al 
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prescribed  studies  below  the  desired  grade,  and  for  enough 
of  elective  work  to  make  up  their  full  quota  of  hours. 
Students  who  do  not  come  from  other  colleges,,  if  they  desire 
advanced  credit  must  pass  examinations  in  subjects  offered  as 
college  work.  Preparatory  courses  are  not  accepted  as  equiv- 
alent to  collegiate  work  without  examination.  No  student 
will  be  accepted  to  candidacy  for  the  baccalaureate  degree 
after  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 

ADMISSION  AS  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Students  who  have  not  satisfied  the  matriculation  re- 
quirements may  be  admitted  to  special  courses  for  which 
they  are  adequately  prepared;  they  must,  however,  satisfy 
the  College  authorities  as  to  their  preparation  and  ability 
to  carry  the  desired  work  either  by  passing  examination 
upon  antecedent  courses,  or  by  presenting  certificates. 
Special  students  must  consult  the  Dean  concerning  courses 
of  study,  and  their  work  will  be  arranged  by  her  in  con- 
sultation with  the  heads  of  departments.  Such  students  are 
responsible  for  the  completion  of  courses  undertaken,  and 
certificates  will  be  given  for  work  of  this  kind  upon  applica- 
tion. Credits  for  these  courses  cannot  count  toward  a  degree 
unless  the  student  shall  at  some  time  subsequent  to  her 
entrance  meet  matriculation  requirements  and  make  up  the 
necessary  number  of  hours. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
FRESHMAN  CLASS 

I.    LANGUAGES     (Other  than  Ensluh) 

1.  Latin.  (These  requirements  are  based  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  American  Philological  Association), 
a.  I.  Latin  Grammar.  The  inflections;  the  simpler 
rules  for  composition  and  derivation  of  words; 
syntax  of  cases  and  the  verbs ;  structure  of  sentences 
in  general,  with  particular  regard  to  relative  and 
conditional  sentences,  indirect  discourse  and  the  sub- 
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jimctive;  so  much  prosody  as  relates  to  accent;, 
versification  in  general,  and  dactylic  hexameter. 

2.  Latin  Composition  .  Translation  into  Latin  of  de- 
tached sentences  and  easy  continuous  prose  based 
upon  Csesar  and  Cicero. 

b.  Cjesar  .    Any  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  prefer- 
ably the  first  four. 

c.  Cicero  .    Any  seven  orations  from  the  following  list^ 

but  preferably  the  first  six  mentioned,  (Manilian 
Law  being  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  two 
orations)  ;  the  four  orations  against  Cataline, 
Archias,  Manilian  Law,  Marcellus,  Roscius,  Milo,, 
Sestius,  Ligarius,  the  fourteenth  Philippic. 

d.  Vergil.    The  first  six  books  of  the  Mneid. 

Pronunciation  after  the  Roman  method  is  preferred.  Equiva- 
lents will  be  accepted,  but  verse  will  not  be  considered  a  substitute 
for  prose,  nor  will  anything  be  accepted  for  translation  of  English 
into  Latin. 

//  physics  be  offered,  a  three  years'  course  in  one  of  the 
following  languages,  and  if  physics  be  not  offered,  an  addi- 
tional course  of  at  least  one  year  in  a  second  is  required. 

2.     French. 

Minimum  Requirement  (third  language). 

a.  Essentials  of  French  grammar.     Thorough  knowl- 

edge of  the  four  conjugations,  irregular  verbs,  ele- 
mentary use  of  syntax  and  word  order. 

b.  The  ability  to  translate  at  sight  easy  French  into 

idiomatic  English.  This  can  be  acquired  by  reading 
not  less  than  two  hundred  pages  of  graduated  texts, 
such  as  Halevy's  L'Abbe  Constantin,  Lamartine's 
Grasiella,  Le  Brete's  Mon  oncle  et  mon  cure. 

c.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  easy  English  into  correct 

French.  This  can  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  any 
good  grammar  and  composition  books,  such  as  Fran- 
gois  Composition,  first  and  second  books.     Careful 
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drill  in  correct  pronunciation,  writing  from  dicta- 
tion, memorizing  selected  prose  and  poetry. 

At  least  one  year,  five  recitations  a  week,  should  be  spent 
on  this  requirement. 

Maximum  Requirement  (second  language). 

a.  Thorough  knowledge  of  grammar;  word  formation, 

syntax,  word  order.  Thorough  knowledge  of  irreg- 
ular verbs. 

b.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  ordinary  modern  and 
classical  prose  and  poetry  into  good  English.  This 
may  be  acquired  by  reading  in  addition  to  the 
amount  specified  in  the  minimum  requirement,  at 
least  five  hundred  pages  of  advanced  French,  such 
as  George  Sand's  La  Mare  au  diable,  Dumas'  La 
Tulip e  noire,  Victor  Hugo's  La  Chute  and  Les 
Tr avail! eurs  de  la  mer,   Daudet's  Lettres  de  mon 

moulin,   Madame  de  Sevigne's  Lettres. 

c.  Ability  to  translate  ordinary   English  into  French. 

This  may  be  obtained  by  constant  oral  and  written 
exercises  and  the  use  of  Chardenal's  Advanced 
French  Prose  Composition. 

d.  Ability  to  follow  a  recitation  conducted  in  French,  to 

answer  questions  asked  in  that  language  and  give 

brief  resumes  in  French  of  the  contents  of  the  texts 

read.     Frequent  practice  in  writing  from  dictation 

and  memorizing  of  poems  such  as  La  Fontaine's 

Fables  and  select  prose  passages  are  recommended. 

Three  years,  five  recitations  a  week,  should  be  spent  on 
this  requirement. 

3.     German.  *< 

Minimum  Requirement  (third  language). 

a.  Essentials  of  German  grammar.     This  includes  the 

declension  of  nouns,  adjectives  and  pronouns,  con- 
jugation of  verbs,  the  use  of  prepositions  and  con- 
junctions, elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word 
order. 

b.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  easy  German  into  correct 

English.   This  may  be  acquired  by  the  reading  of  not 
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less  than  two  hundred  pages  of  graduated  texts  such 
as  found  in  any  good  reader,  or  in  such  books  as 
Grimm's  Marchen,  Heyse's  V Arrabbiata,  Storm's 
hmnensee,  Von  Hillern's  Holier  ah  die  Kirc/ie,  Ger- 
stackers's  Germelskausen,  Seidel's  Leberecht  Huhn- 
cketi. 

c.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  easy  English  sentences 
into  German.  This  result  may  be  obtained  by  the 
study  of  any  good  grammar,  translation  of  para- 
phrases of  the  text  and  the  use  of  an  easy  composi- 
tion book,  such  as  Bernhardt's  Prose  Composition. 
Careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  intelligent  reading  of 
the  German  text,  writing  from  dictation,  memoriz- 
ing of  selected  passages,  and  the  use  of  simple  Ger- 
man phrases  in  the  classroom  are  recommended. 

At  least  one  year,  five  recitations  a  week,  should  be  spent 
on  this  requirement. 

Maximum  Requirement  (second  language). 

a.  Thorough  knowledge  of  Grammar,  including  acci- 
dence, word  formation,  syntax,  word  order,  the 
uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  of  the  subjunctive 
and  infinitive  moods. 

h.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  ordinary  modern  and 
classical  German  prose  or  poetry  into  good  English. 
This  may  be  acquired  by  reading  in  addition  to  the 
amount  specified  in  the  minimum  requirement,  at 
least  five  hundred  pages  of  advanced  German. 
Graduated  texts  may  be  selected  from  such  works  as 
Jensen's  Die  hraune  Erica;  Hauff's  Das  Kalte  Hers; 
Baumbach's  Der  Schwiegersohn;  Riehl's  Burg  Nie- 
deck  and  Fluch  der  Schonheit;  Heine's  Die  Harz- 
reise;  supplemented  by  selected  texts  from  the  class- 
ical writers  such  as  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  Jung- 
frau  von  Orleans  and  Balladen;  Goethe's  Hermann 
und  Dorothea,  Iphigenia,  and  Dichtung  und  Wahr- 
heit;  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Freytag's  Aus 
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dem  Staat  Friedrichs  des  Grossen,  and  Doktor 
Luther. 

c.  Ability  to  translate  ordinary  English  into  German. 

This  result  may  be  obtained  by  constant  practice  in 
oral  and  written  reproductions,  re-translation  of 
paraphrases  of  texts  and  the  use  of  a  good  text-book 
of  German  Composition  such  as  Jagemann's  or  Har- 
ris' German  Prose, 

d.  Ability  to  follow  a  recitation  conducted  in  German, 
to  answer  questions  asked  in  that  language  and  to 
give  brief  resumes  in  German  of  the  contents  of  the 
texts  read.  Frequent  practice  in  writing  from  dicta- 
tion and  the  memorizing  of  selected  passages  are 
recommended. 

Three  years,  five  recitations  a  week,  should  be  spent  on 
this  requirement. 

4.    Greek.     (These  requirements  are  based  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  American  Philological  Association). 

a.  I.  Greek  Grammar.  The  topics  for  the  examination  in 
Greek  grammar  are  similar  to  those  detailed  under 
Latin  grammar. 

2.  Greek  Prose  Composition,  consisting  principally 
of  detached  sentences  to  test  the  candidate's  knowl- 
edge of  grammatical  construction. 

The  examination  in  grammar  and  prose  composition  will 
be  based  on  the  first  two  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

h.     Xenophon  .    The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 
c.    Homer.     The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (omit- 
ting n,  494-end). 

II.    ENGUSH 

The  requirements  in  English  are  those  recommended  by 

the    Conference    on    Uniform    Entrance   Requirements   in 

English  for  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 

Note  :  No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is 
notably  defective  in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom  or  division 
into  paragraphs. 
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a.  Reading.  A  certain  number  of  books  will  be  set 
for  reading.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  evi- 
dence of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  and  to 
answer  simple  questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors.  The 
form  of  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of  a  para- 
graph or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
candidate  from  a  considerable  number — perhaps  ten  or  fif- 
teen— set  before  her  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treat- 
ment of  these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's 
power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for 
only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  books. 
The  candidate  is  expected  to  read  intelligently  all  the  books 
prescribed.  She  is  not  expected  to  know  them  minutely,  but 
to  have  fresh  in  mind  their  most  important  parts.  In  every 
case  knozvledge  of  the  hook  will  be  regarded  as  less  import- 
ant than  the  ability  to  write  good  English.  In  preparation 
for  this  part  of  the  requirements,  it  is  important  that  the 
candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  rhetoric. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be: 
In  1906,  1907  and  1908 — Shakespeare's  Macbeth  and 
The  Merchant  of  Venice;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers;  Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Coleridge's  The  An- 
cient Mariner;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake; 
Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine  and 
The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Lannfal;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

In  1909,  1910,  191 1 — Group  i  (two  to  be  selected): 
Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night. 

Group  2  (one  to  be  selected)  :  Bacon's  Essays;  Bunyan's 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I ;  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley;  Franklin's  Autobiography. 

Group  3  (one  to  be  selected)  :  Chaucer's  Prologue; 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queen  (selections)  ;  Pope's  The  Rape  of 
the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted    Village;    Palgrave's 


Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and  III,  with  es- 
pecial attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Cowper  and  Burns. 

Group  4  (two  to  be  selected)  :  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  Quentin  Durward;  Haw- 
thorne's House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  Thackeray's  Henry 
Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  Dicken's  A  Tale  of  Tzvo 
Cities;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Blackmore's  Lorna 
Doone. 

Group  5  (two  to  be  selected)  :  Irving^s  Sketch  Book 
(selections)  ;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  De  Quincy's  Joan  of 
Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach;  Cariyle's  Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship;  Emerson's  Essays  (selected)  ;  Ruskin's 
Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Group  6  (two  to  be  selected)  :  Coleridge's  The  Ancient 
Mariner;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Mazeppa 
and  The  Prisoner  of  Chilian;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series),  with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth, 
Keats  and  Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome; 
Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and 
Rustnm;  Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish; 
Tennyson's  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  The  Passing  of  Arthur, 
Gareth  and  Lynette;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost 
Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to 
Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home 
Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  The 
Boy  and  the  Angel,  One  Word  More,  Herve  Kiel, 
Pheidippides. 

b.  Study  and  Practice.  This  part  of  the  examination 
presupposes  the  thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works  named 
below.  The  examination  will  be  upon  subject-matter,  form 
and  structure.  In  addition,  the  candidate  may  be  required 
to  answer  questions  involving  the  essentials  of  English 
grammar,  and  questions  on  the  leading  facts  in  those  periods 
of  English  literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed  works 
belong. 
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The  books  set  for  this  examination  will  be : 
In  1906,  1907,  1908 — Burke's    Speech    on    Conciliation 
with  America;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison,  Life  of  John- 
son; Milton's  U Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas; 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  recommendations  of 
the  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in 
English. 

1.  That  English  be  studied  throughout  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  courses,  and,  when  possible,  for  at 
least  three  periods  a  week  during  the  four  years  of  the 
high  school  course. 

2.  That  the  prescribed  books  be  regarded  as  a  basis  for 
such  wider  courses  of  English  study  as  the  schools  may  ar- 
range for  themselves. 

3.  That  where  careful  instruction  in  idiomatic  English 
translation  is  not  given,  supplementary  work  to  secure 
equivalent  training  in  diction  and  in  sentence  structure  be 
offered  throughout  the  high  school  course. 

4.  That  a  certain  amount  of  outside  reading,  chiefly  of 
poetry,  flction,  biography  and  history,  be  encouraged 
throughout  the  entire  school  course. 

5.  That  definite  instruction  be  given  in  the  choice  of 
words,  in  the  structure  of  sentences  and  of  paragraphs,  and 
in  the  simple  forms  of  narration,  description,  exposition  and 
argument.  Such  instruction  should  begin  early  in  the  high 
school  course. 

6.  That  systematic  training  in  speaking  and  writing 
English  be  given  throughout  the  entire  school  course.  That, 
in  the  high  school,  subjects  for  composition  be  taken  partly 
from  the  prescribed  books  and  partly  from  the  student's  own 
thought  and  experience. 

7.  That  each  of  the  books  prescribed  for  study  be 
taught  with  reference  to: 

a.  The  language,  including  the  meaning  of  words  and 
sentences,  the  important  qualities  of  style,  and  the 
important  allusions.  » 
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b.  The  plan  of  the  work,  i.  e.,  its  structure  and  method. 

c.  The  place  of  the  work  in  literary  history,  the    cir- 

cumstances of  its  production,  and  the   life    of    its 
author. 
8.     That  all  details  be  studied,  not  as  ends    in    them- 
selves, but  as  means  to  a  comprehension  of  the  whole. 

m.    MATHEMATICS 

1.  Algebra. 

a.  The  four  fundamental  operations  for  rational  alge- 
braic expressions.  Factoring,  determination  of 
highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple 
by  factoring.  Fractions,  including  complex  frac- 
tions, ratio  and  proportion.  Linear  equations,  both 
numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more  un- 
known quantities.  Problems  depending  on  linear 
equations.  Radicals,  including  the  extraction  of  the 
square  root  of  polynomials  and  of  numbers.  Expo- 
nents, including  the  fractional  and  negative.  Quad- 
ratic equations,  both  numerical  and  literal.  Simple 
cases  of  equations  with  one  or  more  unknown  quan- 
tities, that  can  be  solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or 
quadratic  equations. 

h.  Theory  of  Quadratics.  Problems  depending  on 
quadratic  equations.  The  binomial  theorem  for  pos- 
itive integral  exponents.  The  formulas  for  the  Mth 
term  and  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  progressions,  with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  throughout  the 
course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which  involve  putting 
questions  into  equations.  Some  of  these  problems  should  be 
chosen  from  mensuration,  from  physics,  and  from  commer- 
cial life.  The  use  of  graphical  methods  and  illustrations, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  is 
also  expected. 

2.  Plane  Geometry. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text- 
books, including  the  general  properties  of  plane  rec- 
tilinear figures ;  the  circle  and  the  measurement  of 
angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons 
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and  the  measurement  of  the  circle.  The  solution  of 
numerous,  original  exercises,  including  loci  prob- 
lems. Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  lines  and 
plane  surfaces. 

NOTE:  The  work  in  preparatory  algebra  should  consist 
of  an  elementary  course  given  the  first  year  and  a  more 
advanced  course  given  not  earlier  than  the  third  year, 
after  demonstrational  geometry.  This  can  be  best  ac- 
complished by  reviewing  courses  the  equivalents  of 
(la)  and  (2)  above,  and  by  completing  the  equivalent 
of  (lb)   during  the  year  preceding  entrance  to  college. 

IV.  SCIENCE 

Physics,  Carhart  and  Chute,  Elements  of  Physical 
Science,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  v^ork  consisting  of  at 
least  forty  experiments  taken  from  the  manual  must  be 
shown  by  notebook  certified  by  the  instructor  to  be  the  orig- 
inal work  of  the  student.  As  noted  above,  one  year  of  a 
third  language  may  be  substituted  for  Physics. 

V.  HISTORY 

1.  Ancient  History  with  Special  reference  to  Greek 
and  Roman  History,  but  including  also  a  short  introductory 
study  of  the  Ancient  East  and  extending  to  800  A.  D. 

2.  English  History  with  due  reference  to  social  devel- 
opment and  the  growth  of  political  institutions. 

Students  must  present  such  supplementary  evidence  of  the  char- 
acter of  their  preparation  as  notebooks,  maps',  and  digests  of  collat- 
eral reading. 

DEGREES 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  to  students  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  courses  amounting  in  all  to 
fifty-six  hours  of  college  work. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  Bach- 
elors who  hold  the  degree  of  Arts  from  this  college  or  from 
some  other  college  of  equal  standing,  and  who  have  satisfac- 
torily completed  one  full  year  of  graduate  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  Faculty.  In  exceptional  cases  the  work  may 
be  done  w  absentia  an  examination  of  the  candidate  being 
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required  as  a  test  of  fitness  to  receive  the  degree.  A  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  conditions  of  graduate  study  may  be 
found  on  pages  29-31. 

REGULATION  OF  STUDIES 

The  unit  of  time  used  in  measuring  the  value  of  work  is 
the  year  hour,  —  that  is,  one  full  hour  of  class  work  weekly 
during  a  college  year. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  a  degree  is  fifty-six 
hours;  for  each  year  of  the  college  course  the  requirement  is 
fourteen  hours  weekly.  Two  deviations  from  this  rule  are 
provided  for  in  the  scheme  of  work. 

1.  By  special  permission  of  the  Faculty,  the  allot- 
ment for  a  year  may  be  increased  to  sixteen  hours  for 
students  capable  of  maintaining  a  uniformly  high  grade 
of  scholarship,  and  anxious  to  prepare  for  advanced 
courses  in  a  chosen  department. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year,  a  student 
who  has  carried  her  earlier  years  of  work  with  distinc- 
tion may  make  application  for  a  reduction  of  the  number 
of  required  hours,  in  order  that  she  may  do  intensive 
work  in  a  department  where  she  has  already  shown  apti- 
tude. With  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  the  Head  of  the 
Department  in  which  the  special  work  is  to  be  done,  she 
may  undertake  a  schedule  of  twelve  hours. 

The  total  requirement  for  the  degree  in  Arts  is  made 

up  as  follows: 

Latin three  hours 

French ^ 

or  f 

German >  six  hours 

or  I 

Greek J 

English seven  hours 

Mathematics three  hours 

Science three  hours 

Philosophy four  hours 

History three  hours 

Biblical  Literature four  hours 

Elective  work twenty-three  hours 

Each  hour  of  class  work  is  supposed  to  require  two  hours 
3f  preparation. 
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ELECTIVE  WORK 

In  the  Freshman  year,  fourteen  hours  of  work  are  re- 
quired. In  the  first  semester,  fourteen  hours  are  prescribed; 
in  the  second  semester,  twelve  hours  are  prescribed  and  the 
election  of  two  hours  permitted.  Students  prepared  to  under- 
take sixteen  hours  of  study  under  provision  i  on  page  27 
may  elect  courses  of  one,  two,  or  three  hours  which  are  des- 
ignated in  the  Descriptive  Statement  on  pages  33-56  as  open 
to  Freshmen.  In  ordinary  cases,  two  hours  of  work  are  to 
be  elected  in  the  Sophomore  year,  eight  and  one-half  hours 
in  the  Junior  year,  eleven  and  one-half  hours  in  the  Senior 
year. 

All  elections  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 
Not  more  than  six  hours  may  be  elected  in  a  single  depart- 
ment in  any  semester.  The  Faculty  retains  the  option  of 
forming  a  class  in  any  elective  course  when  fewer  than  six 
students  apply  for  registration. 

ATTENDANCE  UPON  CLASS  EXERCISES 

The  grade  of  work  done  by  a  student  is  necessarily 
afifected  by  irregularity  of  attendance  upon  lectures  or  reci- 
tations. Special  examinations  may  be  required  if  the  num- 
ber of  avoidable  absences  for  any  semester  shall  exceed  the 
limits  of  m.oderation. 

Opportunities  are  occasionally  offered  for  attendance 
upon  lectures  given  in  the  city  which  are  connected  in  sub- 
ject with  courses  offered  by  the  College.  Upon  notification 
by  the  instructor  concerned,  students  will  be  expected  to  at- 
tend such  lectures,  and  may  have  them  counted  as  part  of 
the  required  work  of  the  courses  to  which  they  are  allied. 

EXAMINATIONS 

General  examinations  are  held  in  all  subjects  at  Mid- 
year and  at  the  close  of  the  College  year.  Partial  examina- 
tions may  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Ex- 
aminations taken  for  the  removal  of  conditions,  or  for  the 
securing  of  credit  for  private  work  are  scheduled  for  the 
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opening  days  of  a  semester,  but  may  be  appointed  for  other 
times  under  special  conditions. 

Students  failing  to  present  themselves  for  examinations 
in  course  may  secure  private  examinations  by  permission  of 
the  Dean  and  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  two  dollars.  If  sev- 
eral examinations  are  to  be  taken  under  one  permit,  a  fee  of 
three  dollars  shall  cover  the  list. 

CONDITIONS 

A  student  whose  work  in  any  course  is  unsatisfactory  will 
36  conditioned  in  this  subject  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  This 
:ondition  must  be  removed  by  the  doing  of  an  assigned 
imount  of  supplementary  work  within  time-limits  set  by  the 
instructor,  and  if  considered  necessary,  under  the  direction 
3f  a  tutor.  If  the  condition  is  not  removed  at  the  expiration 
3f  the  time-limit,  the  work  of  the  course  will  be  considered 
1  failure.  Failure  in  a  required  course  must  be  made  good 
3y  the  repetition  of  the  course  at  the  time  when  it  is  next 
■egularly  given. 

Entrance  conditions  are  ordinarily  to  be  made  good  with- 
n  the  first  year  of  college  attendance.  No  student  can  re- 
:ain  her  entrance  classification  if  she  continues  to  carry  con- 
ditions exceeding  five  year  hours. 

REPORTS 

Reports  of  the  scholarship  of  students  are  sent  out  at  the 
md  of  a  semester  to  any  parents  or  guardians  who  may  re- 
juest  such  statements.  A  student  may  learn  her  standing  in 
classes  by  making  application  to  the  Dean  at  the  end  of  a 
semester. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

The  graduate  work  of  the  College  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  Faculty,  which  receives  applications 
for  registration,  and  advises  accepted  students  as  to  the 
)roper  courses  to  be  undertaken.  Graduates  of  the  Pennsyl- 
rania  College  for  Women,  or  of  other  institutions  in  which 


the  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  are  substantially 
equivalent,  may,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  oi 
Graduate  Study,  enter  upon  work  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts. 

Advanced  courses  appropriate  for  graduate  study  leading 
to  the  higher  degree  are  described  in  the  outlines  of  courses 
of  various  departments.  Some  courses  are  open  to  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students ;  graduates  pursuing 
these  courses  must  maintain  a  standard  of  work  sufficiently 
high  to  satisfy  the  Committee  of  Graduate  Study  in  order  to 
receive  graduate  credit. 

The  amount  of  work  required  of  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  equivalent  to  fourteen  hour 
courses  pursued  during  a  period  of  residence  not  shorter 
than  one  year.  Candidates  for  this  degree  are  required  to 
pass  examinations  in  one  major  and  at  least  one  minor  sub- 
ject, which  have  been  determined  upon  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber 15th  of  the  year  in  which  the  examinations  will  be  taken. 
While  the  student  is  advised  to  choose  one  minor  subject, 
she  may,  with  the  approval  of  her  examining  committee,  se- 
lect a  second  minor  in  the  same  department  as  the  major. 
The  major  and  one  minor  must  be  in  separate  departments 
in  order  that  the  heads  of  at  least  two  departments  in  which 
she  pursues  courses  shall  conduct  the  examinations ;  but  the 
subjects  should  be  so  related  as  to  indicate  a  definite  acquisi- 
tion in  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  student.  A  thesis  on 
the  major  subject,  due  not  later  than  May  ist,  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  the  work  for  the  Master's  degree. 

A  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  who 
has  completed  one  full  year  of  continuous  graduate  study  in 
an  American  University  of  high  standing  may  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Graduate  Committee,  or  to  the  Committee  on 
Scholarship  and  Standing  of  the  College,  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  this  degree  may  be  granted  upon  condi- 
tion that  she  comply  with  the  following  requirements . 

I.  She  shall  present  the  University  Registrar's  certifi- 
cate of  credit  for  graduate  work  completed,  and  a  letter  from 


lie  Chairman  of  her  Examining  Committee  of  the  Univer- 
ity  certifying  that  her  scholarship  and  amount  of  work  suc- 
essfully  finished  entitle  her  to  the  University  examination 
Dr  the  Master's  degree,  and  that  he  approves  her  application 
or  such  a  degree  from  the  Pennsylvania  College  for 
^omen. 

2.  She  shall  submit  to  the  Graduate  Committee  of  Penn- 
sylvania College  for  Women  a  satisfactory  thesis  based  upon 
er  graduate  study. 

3.  She  shall  present  herself  for  examination  for  the 
[aster's  degree  at  the  time  and  place  specified  by  the  Grad- 
ite  Committee. 

Tuition  and  laboratory  fees  paid  by  graduate  students  are 
le  same  as  those  paid  by  undergraduates.  The  charge  for 
diploma  is  ten  dollars. 
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CURRICULUM  SCHEDULE 


Freshman 

Year 

1st  Semester 

Freshman 

Year 

2nd  Semester 

Sophomore 
Year 

Junior 
Year 

Senior 

Year 

I,atin 
Course  I 
3  hours 

Latin 

Course  II 

3  hours 

English 
Literature 
Course  IV 

2  hours 

English 

Course  VI 

2  hours 

Philosophy 
Course  III 
1/^  hours 

Rhetoric 
Course  I 
2  hours 

Literature 
Course  I 
2  hours 

Rhetoric 
Course  I 
2  hours 

Chemistry  I 

or 

Biology  I 

3  hours 

Philosophy 

Courses 

I  and  II 

2/^  hours 

Bible 

Course  IV 

1  hour 

French 

or 
German 

or 
Greek 
3  hours 

French 

or 
German 

or 
Greek 
3  hours 

French 

or 
German 

or 
Greek 
3  hours 

Bible 

Course  III 

1  hour 

Elective 
11/^  hours 

Mathematics 
Course  I 
3  hours 

Mathematics 

Course  II 

3  hours 

History 
Courses 
I  and  II 
3  hours 

Elective 
SK  hours 

Bible, 
Course  I 
1  hour 

Bible 

Course  I 

1  hour 

Bible 

Course  II 

1  hour 

Elective 
2  hours 

Elective 
2  hours 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
PHILOSOPHY 

DR.    LINDSAY,    MISS   COOLIDGE,    MR.    WHEELER 

1.  Psychology.  The  aim  in  this  Course  is  to  give  the 
student  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  to  cultivate  the  power  of  thought. 

Dr.  Lindsay. 
Required  of  juniors.     3  hours,  iirst  semester. 

2.  Logic.  In  this  course  the  student  is  introduced  to 
the  study  of  logic  as  a  science,  and  to  the  application  of  the 
Syllogism  in  deductive  forms  of  reasoning.  Some  attention 
is  also  given  to  Inductive  Methods  and  the  Nature  of 
Thought  in  general.  j^r.  Wheeler. 

Required  of  juniors.    2  hours,  second  semester. 

3.  Ethics.  Mackenzie's  Manual  of  Ethics  is  the  text- 
book used  in  this  Course,  but  the  students  are  referred  to 
other  works  in  order  that  they  may  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  leading  systems  of  Ethics,  and  may  also  get  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  basis  of  obligation  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  morality.  Dr.  Lindsay. 

Required  of  seniors.    3  hours,  first  semester. 

4.  History  of  Philosophy.  An  introductory  outline 
of  Greek  philosophy  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  philosophy.  The  work  of  the  Course  will 
include  constant  reference  to  the  standard  histories  of 
philosophy.  j3r.  Lindsay. 

Elective,  open  to  all  who  have  taken  the  required  work  in  Psy- 
chology.   2  hours,  second  semester. 

5.  Christian  Evidences.  In  this  Course  the  aim  is  to 
give  a  complete  outline  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Chris- 
tian system  rests,  in  order  that  the  student  may  be  made  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  arguments   for  Theistic    and    Christian 

belief.  Dr.  Lindsay. 

Elective,  open  to  seniors,  juniors  and  sophomores.  2  hours,  first 
semester. 

6.     Education. 

a.  History  of  Education.  The  development  of  educa- 
tional ideals,  material  and  methods,  with  special  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  the  great  educational  re- 
formers. 

b.  Contemporary  Educational  Principles  and  Prob- 
lems.   Class  reports  and  discussions,  lectures,  papers. 

Miss   Coolidge. 
Elective,  2  hours,  second  semester. 

HISTORY 

MRS.    ARMSTRONG,    MISS    BROWNSON 

1.  The  Mediaeval  Period.  The  history  of  Europe 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  object  of  this 
Course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  political,  social  and 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Europe  from  Constantine  to  the 
Treaty  of  Verdun.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  causes 
of  the  Fall  of  Rome,  the  Barbarians,  the  Development  of 
the  Church,  Feudalism.  The  work  is  conducted  by  means  of 
text-books,  topical  outlines,  maps  and  lectures. 

Mrs.  Armstrong. 
Required  of  sophomores.     3  hours,  first  semester. 

2.  The  Medieval  Period  (continued).  The  history  of 
Europe  from  the  Feudal  Age  to  the  Renaissance.  In  this 
Course  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  dominating  in- 
fluence of  the  Church;  the  formation  of  the  European 
States ;  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  the  Crusades.  The  work 
is  conducted  as  in  the  first  semester.  j^j.g    Armstrong. 

Required  of  sophomores.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

3.  The  Modern  Period.  A  study  of  the  history  of 
Europe  from  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  1815.     Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
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political  and  religious  development  of   Europe  during  the 

Reformation,  the  rise  of  Prussia,  the  French  Revolution  and 

the  Napoleonic  Wars.  Miss  Brownson. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  i  and  2.  3 
hours,  through  the  year. 

4.  Modern  European  Social  History.  Studies  in 
local  institutions  and  organizations,  the  relations  of  classes, 
manners  and  customs,  social  development,  trade  relations  of 
European  States.  Miss  Brownson. 

Elective,  open  to  students  taking  Course  3. 

a.  England  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts. 

Offered  in  igoS-o^.    2  hours,  one  semester. 

b.  Russia  under  the  Romanoffs  to  Alexander  I. 

Offered  in  igog-io.    2  Jioiirs,  one  semester. 

c.  France  under  the  later  Valois  and  the  Bourbons. 

Offered  in  iQio-ii.    2  hours,  one  semester. 

5.  English  History.  The  work  of  this  Course  is  an 
outline  of  English  history,  political  and  constitutional,  from 
the  English  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VH,  conducted 
by  means  of  topical  outlines,  maps  and  lectures. 

Mrs.  Armstrong. 

Elective,  recommended  to  sophomores  wishing  to  specialize  in 
English  Literature,  but  open  to  all  students.  2  hours,  first 
semester. 

6.  English  History.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  5,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VH  to  the  present  time. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  establishment  of  parliamen- 
tary control  and  the  development  of  cabinet  government. 

Mrs.  Armstrong. 

Elective,  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  5.  2  hours, 
second  semester. 

7.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A  study 
of  the  political  history  of  Europe  from  1815  to  1900. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  3.  3 
hours,  through  the  year. 
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8.  Modern  International  Relations.  Studies  in 
present  day  political  problems.  j^iss  Brownson. 

Elective,  open  to  students  taking  Course  7. 

a.  The  United  States  as  a  World  Power. 

Offered  in  1908-09.     2  hours,  one  semester. 

b.  The  Latin-American  Republics. 

Offered  in  igog-io.    2  hours,  one  semester. 

c.  Europe  in  Africa. 

Offered  in  igio-ii.    2  hours,  one  semester. 

HISTORY  OF  ART 

MISS     MCCREERY 

1.  History  of  Italian  Painting. 

Elective,  open  to  seniors  and  juniors.    2  hours,  first  semester. 

2.  History  of  Painting  in  France,  Spain,  the  Lowlands, 
Germany,  England. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  i.  2  hours, 
second  semester. 

GREEK 

MISS      GREEN 

1.  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition,  First  Greek 
Book  (White)  ;  Xenophon,  Anabasis  (Goodwin  and 
White). 

Elective.    3  hours,  through  the  year. 

2.  Xenophon,  Anabasis  continued  through  Book  IV: 
Homer,  Iliad  (Seymour),  Books  I,  II  and  III.  Greek 
Prose  Composition  (Pearson). 

Elective.    3  hours  through  the  year. 

Courses  i  and  2  are  open  to  students  not  offering  Greek  in  Col- 
lege preparation.  Course  2  is  open  to  students  entering  Col- 
lege with  one  year  of  Greek  as  third  language. 

3.  Plato.  Apology,  Crito;  Xenophon,  Memorabilia. 
Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Elective.    3  hours,  first  semester. 
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4.  Homer,  Odyssey,  Selections  from  Books  I-XII.  The 
epic  will  be  studied  as  a  whole  from  the  literary  standpoint ; 
Homeric  life  and  antiquities  will  be  studied  in  detail.  Greek 
Prose  Composition. 

Elective,    s  hours,  second  semester. 

5.  Demosthenes,  Oration  on  the  Crown.  Lectures  and 
collateral  reading  on  the  Attic  orators,  legislative  bodies  and 
law  practice  in  Athens. 

Elective.    3  hours,  first  semester. 

6.  Aeschylus,  Prometheus  Bound  (Mather)  ;  Sopho- 
cles, OEdipus  Tyr annus  (Earle) ;  Euripides,  Medea.  Pri- 
vate reading  on  the  archaeology  of  the  drama  (actors,  cos- 
tumes, buildings,  etc.). 

Elective.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

7.  Herodotus,  Books  VI  and  VH,  and  a  study  of  the 
Persian  Wars. 

Elective.    2  hours,  one  semester. 

8.  Thucydides,  and  a  study  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
Elective.    2  hours,  one  semester. 

9.  History  of  Greek  Literature.  Lectures  with  pri- 
vate reading  assigned  in  Greek  and  English. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    2  hours,  through  the  year. 

10.  Plato,  Phaedo. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     2  hours,  one  semester. 

11.  Aristophanes,  Frogs  or  Clouds.  Selections  from 
the  Lyric  Poets. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     2  hours,  one  semester. 

12.  Advanced  Greek  Prose.  Constructive  study  of 
Greek  syntax  and  style. 

Elective,  advised  for  those  intending  to  teach  Greek.     2  hours, 
one  semester. 

13.  Introduction  to  Greek  Archeology.  An  outline 
course  in  the  study  of  Greek  pottery,  architecture,  sculpture 
and  minor  antiquities,  illustrated  as  far  as  possible. 

Elective.    2  hours,  £rst  semester. 
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LATIN 

MISS      GREEN 

1.  LiVY.    Selections  from  Books  I,  XXI,  XXII. 

Required  of  freshmen.     3  hours,  first  semester. 

2.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodcs. 

Required  of  freshmen.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

3.  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Elective,  open  to  freshmen  to  supplement  the  zvork  of  the  first 
semester,    i  hour,  second  semester. 

4.  Mythology,  based  upon  Ovid. 

Elective,  open  to  all  students,     i  liour,  second  semester. 

5.  Cicero,  Letters.      Lectures  and  readings  upon  the 
topography  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Elective,  open  to  students  zvho  have  completed  Courses  1  and  2. 
3  hours,  first  semester. 

6.  Cicero,  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  i  and  2. 
3  hours,  second  semester. 

7.  Tacitus,  Annals. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  i  and  2. 
2  hours,  first  semester. 

8.  Tacitus,  Gerniania  and  Agricola. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  i  and  2. 
2  hours,  second  semester. 

9.  Pliny,  Letters.    Study  of  poHtical  and  social  condi- 
tions under  the  early  empire. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  haze  completed  Courses  i  and  2. 
2  hours,  second  semester. 

10.     Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  i  and  2. 
2  hours,  first  semester. 

II.     Latin  Comedy.      Selected  plays  of   Plautus    and 
Terence. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     3  hours,  one  semester. 
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12.  History  of  Latin  Literature.  Lectures  with  pri- 
vate reading  assigned  in  Latin  and  English. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    2  hours,  through  the  year. 

13.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.  Constructive 
study  of  Latin  syntax  and  style. 

Elective,  advised  for  those  intending  to  teach  Latin.  2  periods, 
one  semester. 

GERMAN 

MISS    SKILTON 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  prose  composi- 
tion, reading  of  short  stories  and  plays  by  modern  writers, 
memorizing  of  poetry,  conversation. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  no  German  at  entrance.  3  hours, 
through  the  year. 

2.  Intermediate  Course.  Reading  of  modern  Ger- 
man prose,  and  of  the  simpler  classical  dramas ;  grammar, 
prose  composition,  conversation. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  the  minimum  requirement  in 
German,  or  who  have  taken  Course  i.  3  hours,  through  the 
year. 

3.  Course  in  German  Classics.  Reading  from  the 
dramas  and  poems  of  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Lessing.  Lec- 
tures in  the  German  language  upon  the  classical  period. 
Essays  and  oral  reports  upon  assigned  topics. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  the  maximum  requirement  in 
German,  or  who  have  taken  Courses  i  and  2.  3  hours, 
through  the  year. 

4.  Supplementary  Course.  Required  of  Freshmen 
deficient  in  amount  of  time  spent  on  requirements  a,  b,  c,  d, 
pp.  20-21,  or  elective  for  others. 

J  hour,  through  the  year. 

5.  Outline  History  of  German  Literature.  Study 
of  the  development  of  German  Literature  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Lectures  and 
recitations,    supplemented    by    constant    reference    to    the 
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standard  histories  of  literature  and  by  reading  of  representa- 
tive works. 

The  reading  of  the  first  semester  includes  the  mediseval 
epics  in  modern  German  translation,  the  Minnergersang, 
Meistergesang,  Volkslied;  that  of  the  second  semester, 
selected  works  from  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  i,  2,  3,  or  to  graduate 
and  advanced  students  who  can  read  and  speak  German  flu- 
ently.   3  hours,  through  the  year. 

6.  The  German  Drama.  Study  of  the  development 
of  the  German  Drama  with  special  reference  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Rapid  reading  of  representative  works. 
Lectures,  essays,  oral  reports. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  3  and  4,  or  to  grad- 
uates.   2  hours,  through  the  year. 

7.  The  German  Novel.  Study  of  the  development  of 
the  German  Novel  with  extensive  reading  of  modern  and 
current  fiction.    Lectures,  essays,  oral  reports. 

Open  to  advanced  students  or  graduates  who  can  read  and  speak 
German  fluently.     2  hours,  through  the  year. 

8.  Advanced  German  Prose  and  Syntax.  Selected 
passages  from  English  authors  translated  into  idiomatic 
German.  Original  themes  upon  assigned  topics.  Study  of 
idioms,  synonyms  and  syntax. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  i  and  2,  or  their  equiv- 
alents; especially  recommended  to  those  who  expect  to  teach 
German,    j  hour,  through  the  year. 

9.  Gcethe's  Faust.  Study  of  Goethe's  Faust,  Parts  I 
and  IL  Development  of  the  Faust  legend,  and  the  genesis 
of  Goethe's  Faust.    Methods  of  Faust  interpretation. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  of  sufficient  advancement.  3  hoursy 
one  semester. 

10.  Heine  and  the  Romantic  School.  Lectures  upon 
the  life  and  times  of  Heine,  with  readings  from  his  works. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  3  and  4.  2  hours,  one 
semester. 
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11.  Germanic  Philology. 

a.  Gothic. 

Grammar.     Ulfilas'  translation  of  the  Bible.     Lec- 
tures upon  the  development  of  the  German  language. 

b.  Middle  High  German. 

Grammar.     Selections     from    the    Niebelungenlied, 
from  Hartman  von  Aue,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach. 
Lectures. 
Open  to  seniors  and  graduates.     2  hours,  through  the  year. 

12.  Lectures  Upon  the  History  of  German  Liter- 
ature. These  lectures  are  given  in  English  and  are  in- 
tended to  give  to  students  who  are  not  specializing  in  Ger- 
man, a  brief  survey  of  the  principal  movements  in  German 
Literature. 

Open  to  all  students,    i  hour,  through  the  year. 

Note:  With  the  exception  of  Course  12,  German  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  classroom  and  is  required  in  all  recitations.  A  German 
Club  will  be  formed  for  conversational  practice  if  desired  by  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  students'. 

FRENCH 

MADAME  de  VALLAY 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  thorough  drill  on 
verbs ;  reading  works  of  CoHn,  Labiche  et  Martin,  Sandeau, 
About,  Michelet;  Fables  de  La  Fontaine,  committed  to 
memory;  dictation,  composition,  conversation. 

Offered  to  freshmen  who  have  presented  no  French  at  entrance. 
I  3  hours,  through  the  year. 

2.  Intermediate  Course.  Grammaire  Litteraire.  Lec- 
tures on  the  history  of  French  literature  of  the  eighteenth 
century  accompanied  by  collateral  reading  of  representative 
French  authors.  Drill  in  letter  writing.  English  translated 
into  idiomatic  French,  dictation,  composition. 

Open  to  students  who  have  presented  the  maximum  entrance 
requirements.    3  hours,  through  the  year. 

3.  Outline  History  of  French  Literature.  Histoire 
de  la  Litterature  Frangaise.    Lectures  on  the  French  litera- 
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ture  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Collateral  reading  from  the 
leading  authors  of  the  time ;  Boileau,  Corneille,  La  Fontaine, 
Moliere,  Descartes,  Pascal.     Composition,  conversation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  2.  3  hours,  through  the 
year. 

4.  The  Precursors  of  the  French  Romantic 
School.  Lectures  on  representative  authors.  Reading  selec- 
tions from  Madame  de  Stacl,  Madame  de  Lafayette,  Rous- 
seau, Chateaubriand,  Lamartine.    Composition,  conversation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  3  or  its  equivalent.  3 
hours,  through  the  year. 

5.  Origin  and  Development  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage. Lectures  on  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Reading  selections  from  representative  authors.  Composi- 
tion, conversation. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  2  or  its  equiva- 
lent.   2  hours,  through  the  year. 

6.  Classical  Tragedians  and  Comedians.  Lectures 
on  Racine,  Corneille,  Moliere  with  a  critical  study  of  their 
works.     Composition,  conversation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  3.  2  hours,  through  the 
year. 

7.  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Lectures  on  representative  authors.  Reading  works 
of  Daudet,  Victor  Hugo,  Rostand.  Composition  and  conver- 
sation. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  3  or  its  equiva- 
lent.   2  hours,  through  the  year. 

8.  Advanced  French  Prose.  Selected  English  authors 
translated  into  idiomatic  French.  Thorough  study  of  syntax, 
idioms  and  synonyms.  Brunot :  Grammaire  des  Grammaires. 
Composition,  conversation. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  5  and  recom- 
mended to  those  who  wish  to  teach  French,  i  hour,  through 
the  year. 

9.  The  French  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, with  brief  resume  of  its  earlier  development.     Rapid 
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reading  course.    Composition  based  upon  works  read.  Topics 
assigned  for  reports.    Conversation. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  hare  had  Course  3.     2  hours, 
through  the  year. 

10.  French  Epics.  Lectures  on  La  Chanson  de  Ro- 
land, La  Henriade,  La  Legende  des  Siecles.  Reading:  The 
Epics. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  p.     2  hours, 

through  the  year. 

11.  Current  Events.  Discussion  of  political  and  lit- 
erary questions  of  the  day  with  supplementary  reading  of 
history,  novels  and  magazine  articles  in  relation  to  subjects. 
The  course  is  strictly  conversational. 

Elective,  offered  to  graduates  and  students  who  have  had  Courses 
2,  8,  or  their  equivalents,     i  hour,  througli  the  year. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  UTERATURE 

MR.    PUTNAM    AND   ASSISTANTS 

1.  ]\L\sterpieces.  a  study  of  the  lives  and  produc- 
tions of  the  great  masters  in  English  Literature.  The  aim  is 
to  increase  the  information  and  cultivate  the  appreciation  of 
the  general  student.  Assigned  readings,  reports  and 
discussions. 

Required  of  freshmen.    2  hours,  first  semester. 

2.  Shakespeare.  A  study  of  the  language,  poetry  and 
characters  in  four  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Henry  IV,  Hamlet,  and  The  Tempest,  will 
be  studied  in  1908-9.  The  primary  aim  is  to  compel  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  idiom,  poetry  and  character  method  of  a 
limited  number  of  plays.  The  course  can  be  elected  in  suc- 
cessive years. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

3.  Anglo-Saxon.  An  elementary  course  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  translation  of  repre- 
sentative prose  and  poetry,  and  a  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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grammar.    Students  intending  to  specialize  in  English  Liter- 
ature are  urged  to  take  this  course. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.    2  hours,  second  semester. 

4.  Linguistics.  A  study  of  the  grammar,  idiom,  and 
vocabulary  of  middle  English  at  representative  periods. 
Readings  from  Chaucer,  Spenser  and  Milton.  Incidentally 
the  course  aims  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of 
the  literature  of  these  masters.  English  2,  3  and  4  are  in- 
tended to  prepare  the  student  for  intelligent  reading  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  from  1200  to  the  present  time. 

Required  of  sophomores.     2  hours,  through  the  year. 

5.  Ballad  Literature.  A  study  of  the  folk  ballad  in 
England,  its  origin,  development  and  influence.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings,  reports,  discussions. 

Open   to   sophomores  and  juniors.     Given  in   alternate  years. 
Will  be  offered  in  igo8-g.    3  hours,  first  semester. 

6.  Outlines  of  English  Literature.  A  study  of  the 
development  of  English  Literature  from  Beowulf  to  Tenny- 
son, together  with  the  forces  and  types  that  have  dominated 
it.     Assigned  readings,  reports,  discussions,  lectures. 

Required  of  juniors.     2  hours,  through  the  year. 

7.  Shakespeare.  A  study  of  the  growth  of  the  mind, 
art  and  philosophy  of  Shakespeare  as  represented  in  fifteen 
typical  plays.  Collateral  reading  on  The  Life  of  Shakespeare, 
theories  of  the  sonnets,  Baconian  hypothesis,  and  other  allied 
topics.     Lectures,  reports,  discussions. 

Students  taking  English  7  are  urged  to  take  English  2  as 
preparation. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate 
years.     Will  be  offered  in  1909-10.    3  hours,  first  semester. 

8.  English  Drama.  The  origin  and  development  of 
the  English  drama  to  the  closing  of  the  theaters  in  1642.    A 
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study  of  representative  masterpieces  of  the  great  play- 
wrights. Lectures,  reports,  theses.  Prerequisites  Enghsh  2 
and  English  7. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    Given  in  alternate  years.     Will  he 
offered  in  igo^-io.    5  hours,  second  semester. 

9.  The  Essay.  A  study  of  its  types  and  characteristics. 
Extended  reading  in  the  works  of  the  great  essayists,  includ- 
ing Bacon,  Addison,  Steele,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Lamb,  Haz- 
litt,  Emerson,  Lowell,  De  Quincy,  Arnold  and  Stevenson. 
Reports,  discussions,  lectures. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
be  offered  in  igoS-g.    3  hours,  first  semester. 

10.  The  Novel.  A  study  of  the  development  of  the 
English  novel,  its  types  and  significance.  Extended  reading 
in  the  novels  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Reports,  discussions, 
lectures.  The  student  will  be  held  responsible  for  at  least 
fifteen  novels  in  addition  to  collateral  reading.  Theses  may 
be  required. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
be  offered  in  igo8-g.     3  hours,  second  semester. 

11.  American  LiteRx\ture.  A  seminar  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American  Literature  from  1607  to  1900.  Topics 
will  be  assigned,  reports  and  theses  required,  wide  reading 
insisted  upon,  and  the  class  left  to  the  conduct  of  its  mem- 
bers in  turn.  It  is  designed  for  those  who  have  speciaHzed 
in  English  and  who  expect  to  teach  it  or  to  pursue  graduate 
study. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
be  offered  in  igog-io.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

12.  Literary  Criticism.  A  seminar  in  the  history  of 
criticism,  in  its  literature,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  good 
literature.  The  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  ele- 
ments which  compose  good  literature  and  with  the  sources 
of  suggestion  in  criticizing.  Topics,  assigned  readings,  re- 
ports, theses.    Students  will  be  required  to  conduct  the  reci- 
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tations.  Prerequisite  English  2.  Intended  for  students  who 
expect  to  teach  or  to  pursue  graduate  study  and  who  have 
specialized  in  English.     The  course  is  limited  in  numbers. 

Open   to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
be  offered  in  igog-io.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

13.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  A  seminar  in 
the  literature  of  England  since  1800.  The  essay,  the  novel, 
the  drama,  and  poetry  are  treated  in  outline.  Readings,  re- 
ports, discussions,  lectures. 

Open   to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
be  offered  in  1908-9.     3  hours,  first  semester. 

14.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry.  A  seminar  in  the 
poetry  of  England  from  1798.  A  minute  study  of  Words- 
worth, Tennyson  and  Browning,  together  with  lectures  and 
discussions  of  the  other  poets  of  the  century.  Readings,  re- 
ports, theses. 

Open   to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
be  offered  in  igoS-p.     3  Iiours,  second  semester. 

15.  Anglo-Saxon.  An  advanced  course  for  students 
specializing  in  English  or  German.  A  careful  study  of  the 
grammar  and  diction  of  Old  English.  Reading  of  Beowulf 
entire  and  poems  from  Csedmon  and  Cynewulf.  Prerequi- 
site English  3. 

Open   to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
be  offered  in  1908-9.    2  hours,  through  the  year. 

16.  Browning.  A  seminar  in  the  poetry  and  philos- 
ophy of  Robert  Browning.     Lectures,  papers,  discussions. 

Miss  Coolidge. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,    i  hour,  through  the  year. 

Courses  i  to  10  are  open  to  special  students  if  their  preparation 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  instructor  in  admitting  them. 

Courses  7  to  15  are  open  to  graduate  students  specializing  in 
English,  but  an  exceptional  standard  of  work  in  quantity  and  quality 
will  be  expected  of  them. 

The  head  of  the  department  will  oversee  any  additional  research 
work  which  graduate  students  or  undergraduates  specializing  in 
English  may  desire  to  pursue. 
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RHETORIC 

MR.    PUTNAM   AND  ASSISTANTS 

1.  English  Composition.  Daily  or  weekly  themes. 
Study  of  a  text-book.  Application  of  the  principles  of  de- 
scription, narration,  exposition  and  argumentation.  As 
signed  readings,  reports,  discussions,  classroom  analyses 
and  criticsm.  A  general  outline  course  in  the  fundamentals 
of  rhetoric. 

Required  of  freshmen.     2  hours,  through  the  year. 

2.  Narration.  An  advanced  course  in  the  rhetoric  of 
emotion.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  description  and  nar- 
ration and  their  application  in  daily  and  weekly  themes.  As- 
signed readings  in  narrative  masterpieces  especially  in  the 
short  story.    Reports,  discussions,  classroom  criticism. 

Open    to    sophomores   and   juniors.      Given    in   alternate   years. 
Will  be  offered  in  1908-9.    2  hours,  through  the  year. 

3.  Argumentation.  An  advanced  course  in  the  rhet- 
oric of  thought.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  exposition  and 
argumentation,  of  conviction  and  persuasion.  Text-books, 
assigned  readings  in  the  masterpieces,  reports,  discussions, 
criticism.  Constant  practice  in  preparation  of  notes,  out- 
lines, briefs  and  themes.  The  aim  is  to  cultivate  clear  think- 
ing and  effective  expression. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.     Given   in  alternate 
years.    Will  be  offered  in  1909-10.  2  hours,  through  the  year. 

4.  Poetics.  A  study  of  the  nature,  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  English  verse  forms.  Assigned  readings,  reports, 
discussions,  lectures ;  weekly  practice  in  the  writing  of 
original  or  imitative  verse.  The  course  is  both  a  study  of 
the  literature  of  English  verse  and  a  practice  in  its 
production. 

Open   to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
be  offered  in  1908-9.    2  hours,  through  the  year. 

Note  :  If  students  so  desire,  Rhetoric  3  may  be  given  in  place, 
of  Rhetoric  2  or  Rhetoric  4  in  1908-9. 
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5-  Dramatics.  A  study  of  the  principles  which  under- 
lie dramatic  composition.  Criticism  and  analysis  of  repre- 
sentative dramas.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  reports,  dis- 
cussions.   Practice  in  the  writing  of  original  dramas. 

Prerequisites  4  hours  in  rhetoric,  English  2,  English  7 
and  English  8.    The  instructor  reserves  the  right  to 
limit  the  numbers  taking  the  course. 
Open  to  seniors.    2  hours,  iirst  semester. 

BIBUCAL  UTERATURE 

MISS    BROWNSON 

1.  Historical  Study  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 
Required  of  freshmen,     i  hour,  through  the  year. 

2.  The  Apostolic  Age.  The  organization  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  development  of  its  life  and  litera- 
ture during  the  first  century. 

Required  of  sophomores,    i  hour,  through  the  year. 

3.  Old  Testament  History.  Studies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  people,  the  growth  of  political  institu- 
tions, the  influence  of  other  nations,  the  religious  life,  the 
literature. 

Required  of  juniors.     I  hour,  through  the  year. 

4.  Old  Testament  Prophecy.  A  study  of  the  devel- 
opment and  characteristics  of  prophecy,  the  place  of  the 
prophets  in  the  life  of  Israel,  the  relation  of  prophecy  to 
history,  Messianic  prophecy. 

Required  of  seniors,    i  hour,  through  the  year. 

5.  Hebrew  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  poetry  of  the 
English  Old  Testament,  especially  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs, 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    2  hours,  first  semester. 

6.  Historical  Geography  of  Palestine.  The  land  in 
its  physical  aspects,  the  place  of  Syria  in  history,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible  by  geographical  study,  detailed  survey 
of  the  country. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    2  hours,  one  semester. 
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7-  Biblical  Archeology.  Studies  of  the  results  of 
modern  exploration  in  Biblical  lands. 

Elective,  open  to  junior  sand  seniors.    2  hours,  one  semester. 

MATHEMATICS 

MR.    WHEELER 

1.  Solid  Geometry.  Theorems  and  constructions  as 
given  in  Durell's  Solid  Geometry.  Solution  of  numerous 
original  exercises,  including  loci  problems.  Application  to 
the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids. 

Required  of  freshmen,    s  hours,  first  semester. 

2.  Plane  Trigonometry.  Definitions  and  relations  of 
the  six  trigonometric  functions  as  ratios ;  circular  measure- 
ment of  angles.  Proofs  of  principal  formulas,  in  particular 
for  the  sine,  cosine  and  tangent  of  the  sum  and  difference  of 
two  angles,  of  the  double  angle  and  the  half  angle,  the 
product  expressions  for  the  sum  or  the  difference  of  two 
sines  or  of  two  cosines ;  the  transformation  of  trigonometric 
expressions  by  means  of  these  formulas.  Solution  ot 
trigonometric  equations.  Theory  and  use  of  logarithms. 
Solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles,  and  practical  ap- 
plications. 

Lyman  and  Goddard's  Trigonometry  with  Tables  is  used 
as  a  text-book. 

Required  of  freshmen.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

3.  Algebra.  Required  of  freshmen  who  are  deficient 
in  requirements  for  admission  as  given  in  III.  Mathematics, 
Note,  page  26. 

Ashton  and  Marsh's  College  Algebra. 

I  hoi0\  first  semester. 

4.  Advanced  Algebra  and  Spherical  Geometry. 

a.  Permutations  and  combinations.  Complex  numbers 
with  graphical  representation  of  sums  and  differ- 
ences.      Determinants    including    the    solution    of 
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linear  equations.  Numerical  equations  of  higher  de- 
gree and  the  theory  of  equations,  with  graphical 
methods,  including  Descartes'  rule  of  signs  and  Hor- 
ner's Method. 

Ashton  and  Marsh's  College  Algebra. 

b.  Proofs  of  principal  formulas  for  spherical  triangles. 
Solution  of  right  spherical  triangles. 

Students  intending  to  pursue  the  courses  in  higher  mathematics 
are  advised  to  elect  this  course.  Prerequisite  Course  2,  or  may  be 
taken  parallel  with  Course  2.     2  hours,  second  semester. 

5.  History  of  IMathematics.  This  course  is  offered 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  essential  to  a  thorough  understanding 
of  elementary  mathematics.  It  treats  of  the  development  of 
mathematics  from  the  earliest  known  times  to  the  invention 
of  analytical  geometry  by  Descartes  in  1637.  The  subjects 
considered  are  Number  Systems,  Numerals,  Arithmetic,  Al- 
gebra and  Geometry. 

References :  Histories  of  Mathematics  by  Ball,  Fink, 
Gow  and  Cajori ;  Fine's  Number-systems  of  Alge- 
bra, Smith's  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics, 
and  Schubert's  Mathematical  Essays  and  Recrea- 
tions. 

Prerequisite  Course  2.     2  hours,  first  semester. 

6.  Pr.ANE  Analytic  Geometry.  An  introductory 
course  treating  of  the  properties  of  the  straight  line,  the 
circle,  and  the  conic  sections ;  loci  and  the  general  equation 
of  the  second  degree. 

Prerequisite  Course  2.     3  hours,  first  semester. 

7.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  An  intro- 
ductory course. 

Prerequisite  Course  6.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

8.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry,  Advanced  Calculus 
and  Differential  Equations. 

Prerequisites  Courses  4  and  7.    3  hours,  through  the  year. 
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9-     History  of  Higher  Mathematics. 

Prerequisite  Course  7;  or  may  he  taken  parallel  with  Course  7. 
2  hours,  one  semester. 


ASTRONOMY 

MR.  WHEELER 

I.  Astronomy,  descriptive  and  historical.  Elementary- 
facts  and  principles  with  mathematical  exercises.  Location 
of  principal  constellations  with  field  and  laboratory  work. 

The  College  owns  a  good  4^  inch  refracting  telescope, 
which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  student  for  observing  the  sun, 
moon,  stars  and  nebulae. 

Frcrcquisites  Mathematics,  Courses  i  and  2.     2  hours,  through 
the  year. 

PHYSICS 

MISS    MONTGOMERY 

I.  Elementary  Physics.  The  class  work  will  consist 
of  lectures  on  the  subjects  of  mechanics,  sound,  light,  heat, 
electricity  and  magnetism.  As  far  as  possible  these  are 
illustrated  by  lecture  table  experiments.  Carhart's  Univer- 
sity Physics  will  form  the  basis  of  the  lecture  work. 

In  the  laboratory  the  students  are  first  instructed  in  the  methods 
of  accurate  measurement  and  in  the  laws  governing  the  equilibrium 
and  motion  of  bodies.  Later  they  make  determinations  of  electrical 
quantities,  and  problems  in  heat,  sound  and  light  are  studied. 

Elective,    s  hours,  through  the  year. 

CHEMISTRY 

miss    MONTGOMERY 

I.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course  does 
not  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry.  It  consists  of 
lectures  and  recitations  on  the  history,  occurrence,  prepara- 
tion and  properties  of  the  more  important  non-metallic  and 
metallic  elements.  Classroom  work  is  supplemented  by  work 
in  laboratory,  where  each  student  prepares  and  transforms 
the  chief  substances  studied.    The  text-books  used  are  Rem- 
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sen's  College  Text-book  of  Chemistry  and  Reiser's  Labor- 
atory Manual. 

,        3  hours,  through  the  year.    Laboratory  work,  4  hours  weekly. 
This  Course,  or  Course  i  in  Biology,  required  of  sophomores. 

2.  Qualitative  Analysis.  This  course  consists  of  lec- 
tures, reviews  and  laboratory  work  in  Qualitative  Analysis. 
Ample  practice  in  identifying  unknown  substances  is  given 
to  each  student.  The  text-book  used  is  A.  A.  Noyes'  Quali- 
tative Analysis. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who   have  completed  Course  i.     3 
hours,  first  semester.    Laboratory  zvork,  2  hours  weekly. 

3.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods. 

Elective,  open   to   students  who   have   completed  Course   i.     2 
hours,  first  semester.     Laboratory  work,  2  hours  weekly. 

4.  Organic  Chemistry.  Typical  organic  compounds, 
their  relations  and  transformations  are  studied.  In  the 
classroom  the  work  is  pursued  by  lectures  and  reviews.  In 
laboratory,  the  more  simple  organic  compounds  are  first 
studied  and  the  synthesis  of  more  complex  substances  from 
these  is  then  taken  up.  In  every  preparation  attention  is 
given  to  quantitative  results.  The  text-books  followed  are 
Remsen's  Organic  Chemistry  and  Gatterman's  Practical 
Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

Elective,  open  to   students  who  have  completed  Course   i.     4 
hours,  second  semester.    Laboratory  work,  5  hours  weekly. 

5.  Lectures  on  Theoretical  Chemistry.  In  this 
course  a  systematic  study  is  made  of  the  Atomic,  Kinetic 
and  Electrolytic  Theories  of  the  constitution  of  matter. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  1  and  4. 
I  hour,  through  the  year. 

6.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  In  this  course  two 
hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  lectures  on  Methods  in  Organic 
Chemistry.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  problem  in  labor- 
atory, which  she  solves  according  to  methods  used  in  orig- 
inal research.    An  organic  compound  whose  composition  is 
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unknown  is  examined  and  its  empirical  and  structural  for- 
mulas are  determined.  This  determination  involves  the  ap- 
plication of  the  most  important  laboratory  methods  used  in 
organic  research,  such  as  combustions,  molecular  weight  de- 
termination, etc.  It  is  carried  on  independently  by  the  stu- 
dent. After  the  correct  solution  of  this  problem,  opportunity 
is  offered  the  student  of  starting  a  problem  in  original  work. 
The  course  is  especially  qualified  to  fit  students  for  inde- 
pendent research,  and  has  that  end  in  view.  It  is  offered  as 
first  year  graduate  work. 

BIOLOGY 

MISS    MONTGOMERY 

1.  General  Biology. 

a.  Systematic  Invertebrate  Zoology.  This  course  con- 
sists of  a  comparative  study  of  the  amoeba,  and  other 
protozoa  of  typical  members  of  the  following  sub- 
kingdoms  :  Coelenterata,  Platyhelminthes,  Nemathel- 
minthes,  Trochelminthes,  Echinodermata,  Annulata, 
Anthropoda. 

b.  Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Embryology.  Lectures  are 
given  on  the  skeletons,  the  muscular,  digestive,  respir- 
tory,  nervous,  and  urogenital  systems  of  the  frog, 
fish,  pigeon  and  rabbit.  This  is  followed  by  a  brief 
study  of  the  embryology  of  the  frog  and  chick. 

c.  Eight  weeks  of  Botany,  including  a  study  of  the 
structure  and  physiology  of  typical  plants ;  and  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  great  groups :  Thallophytes, 
Bryophytes,  Pteridophytes,  Spermatophytes. 

This  course  or  Course  i  in  Chemistry  required  of  sophomores. 
3  hours,  through  the  year. 

2.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  Study  of 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  a  typical  mammal.  Labor- 
atory experiments  to  give  practice  in  histology  in  addition  to 
experiments  regarding  composition  of  foods,  digestion, 
physiology  of  nerves  and  muscles,  mechanism  of  circulation. 

Elective,  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  i.  2  hours, 
first  semester. 
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3-  Structure  of  Cell  and  Protoplasm.  Study  of 
numerous  protozoa;  structure  of  cell;  developmental  phe- 
nomena ;  cell  division ;  spermatogenesis ;  oogenesis. 

Elective.    2  hours,  second  semester. 

EXPRESSION 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  foster  in  the  student  a 
larger  appreciation  of  the  truth  and  beauty  of  great  prose 
and  verse,  and  at  the  same  time  to  develop  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing to  others  the  results  of  such  literary  work.  Ex- 
pressional  study  of  the  best  kind  cultivates  beauty  of  speech, 
trains  the  intellect,  educates  the  emotions  and  puts  the  stu- 
dent into  full  command  of  the  forces  of  body  and  mind. 

Elective  courses  are  offered  for  all  College  classes,  and 
private  work  may  be  arranged  for  by  consultation  with  the 
Instructor.  Persons  not  registered  for  courses  in  other  de- 
partments may  become  special  students  in  Expression. 

Students'  recitals  are  occasionally  given. 

EXPRESSION  COURSES 

MISS    KERST 

1.  a.  Studies  in  Voice,  Diction,  Melody,  Phrasing, 
Rhythm,  Gesture,  Attitude;  in  Pronunciation 
and  Correct  Utterance. 

Selections  are  analyzed,  and  students  are  as- 
signed definite  work  for  presentation  before  the 
class.     Criticism    and    helpful    suggestions   are 
given. 
b.     Expressive  Physical  Culture. 

Exercises  are  given  for  poise,  presence,  bear- 
ing ;  for  grace  and  ease  of  manner ;  for  breathing. 

Elective,  for  sophomores  and  freshmen,    i  hour,  through 
the  year. 

2.  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression  and  Literary 
Interpretation. 

The  study  of  thought  processes  in  their  rela- 
tion to  utterance.    Technical  vocal  training,  the 
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placing  of  tones,  compass,  the  development  of 
resonance,  flexibility,  freedom,  smoothness,  pur- 
ity and  power.  The  eradication  of  faults  in  the 
use  of  the  voice. 

This  is  distinctly  a  practice  course,  in  which 
the  student  applies  the  principles  underlying  all 
art.  Selections  include  description,  narration, 
oration,  exposition  and  essay;  epic,  lyric  and 
dramatic  poetry.  Critical  analysis  of  the  selec- 
tions is  made  and  personal  criticism  and  guid- 
ance given  in  their  rendition.  Platform  recita- 
tions are  made  by  the  student  for  criticism. 
Elective,  for  seniors  and  juniors,    i  hour,  through  the  year. 

MUSIC 

MR.   MORGAN 

I,  Harmony.  This  course  includes  the  study  of  inter- 
vals, scales,  formation  and  correct  use  of  all  the  chords, 
(consonant  and  dissonant),  and  the  harmonizing  of 
melodies. 

Elective,  open  to  all  students,     i  hour,  through  the  year. 

Two  hours  of  music  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree  on 
condition  that  one  hour  is  theoretical  instruction,  with  which 
one  hour  of  practice  work  may  be  combined  by  permission  of 
the  Faculty. 

The  College  believes  in  the  cultural  power  of  music  and  in 
its  value  in  the  higher  education  of  women.  It  expects  to 
enlarge  the  courses  and  to  keep  music  on  the  high  intellectual 
plane  which  is  being  increasingly  accorded  to  it  by  colleges. 
Information  concerning  practice  courses  in  all  depart- 
ments of  music  may  be  found  on  pages  68-70. 

ART 

The  Art  course  is  designed  to  present  the  subject  of  the 
Fine  Arts  as  a  part  of  liberal  culture.  Lecture  courses  are 
given  through  the  year  by  non-resident  professors  and  the 
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great  masterpieces  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture 
are  made  familiar  to  the  student.  The  Carnegie  Institute 
art  collections  are  visited  under  the  direction  of  artists. 

A  PROFESSIONAL  COURSE  IN  PRACTICAL  PHILANTHROPY 

Practical  Philanthropy  offers  an  ever  widening  field  of 
work  for  educated  women,  and  Pittsburgh  affords  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  its  study.  A  course  in  this  subject 
will  be  opened  during  the  coming  year,  combining  scientific 
and  practical  training.  Definite  plans  are  now  forming  and 
details  may  be  obtained  through  correspondence  with  the 
President  or  Dean. 

REUGIOUS  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE 

The  College  is  thoroughly  Christian  in  spirit  and  in- 
fluence, but  entirely  unsectarian  in  its  management  and  in- 
struction. Students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  daily  pray- 
ers in  the  Chapel,  and  resident  students  to  be  regular  at- 
tendants at  church  on  Sunday  mornings  and  at  the  Sunday 
Vesper  services  in  Berry  Hall.  The  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  maintains  a  mid-week  prayer  meeting  and  a 
mission  study  class ;  and  it  contributes  to  mission  work  at 
home  and  abroad.  Systematic  Bible  study  is  one  of  the  Col- 
lege requirements,  and  four  hours  of  such  work  are  pre- 
scribed along  the  lines  of  literature  and  history.  The  social 
life  of  the  College  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Dean.  She 
makes  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  resi- 
dent students,  and  the  plans  of  all  the  classes  for  social  oc- 
casions are  brought  to  her  for  approval.  General  receptions 
for  the  students  and  their  friends  are  held  at  Mid-year,  and 
in  connection  with  the  Commencement  exercises.  Smaller 
gatherings  of  Faculty  and  students  occur  at  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  The  traditional  College  celebrations 
are  those  of  Hallowe'en,  Christmas,  Saint  Valentine's  Day, 
and  May  Day,  participated  in  by  the  student  body.  The 
separate  classes  take  the  initiative  in  more  informal  enter- 
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taining  at  suitable  times.  The  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  gives  a  reception  to  new  students  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  and  conducts  a  Bazaar  in  December  for  the 
benefit  of  its  mission  work  in  Japan. 

STUDENTS'  CLUBS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Omega  Society  has  a  membership  chosen  with  re- 
spect to  scholarship  and  literary  ability.  Its  work  is  the 
promotion  of  an  interest  in  literature,  and  the  providing  of 
opportunities  for  practice  in  the  art  of  expression.  The 
Society  holds  occasional  open  meetings  for  the  presentation 
of  special  programs. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  holds 
weekly  prayer  meetings  and  monthly  missionary  meetings. 
It  has  an  organized  Mission  Study  class.  The  Association 
maintains  a  scholarship  in  a  missionary  school  in  Oratu, 
Japan,  and  it  is  responsible  for  the  equipment  of  a  room  in 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  Building  in 
Pittsburgh.  Delegates  are  sent  to  the  Annual  Conventions  at 
Silver  Bay,  and  an  active  part  taken  in  all  work  looking  to- 
ward the  strengthening  of  the  religious  forces  of  the 
institution. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  a  wide  awake  organization 
which  affords  the  students  of  the  College  an  opportunity  to 
play  basket  ball,  tennis  and  all  out  door  games.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  Association  to  foster  the  growth  of  College  spirit, 
and  also  to  help  with  the  running  expenses  of  the  tennis 
court  and  basket  ball  teams.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
members  some  very  valuable  apparatus  has  been  purchased 
for  the  gymnasium. 

The  Dramatic  Club  has  for  its  work  the  critical  study  of 
pieces  of  dramatic  literature  as  a  means  of  personal  culture 
for  its  members,  and  the  occasional  presentation  of  care- 
fully selected  plays.  The  principal  event  of  the  Club  year  is 
the  production  of  Senior  Dramatics  at  Commencement  time. 
In  1907,  the  play  was  Guinevere,  based  upon  the  Idylls  of 
the  King  and  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  and  arranged  by  Miss 
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Bessie  D.  Johnson,  Miss  Ellen  B.  McKee,  and  Miss  Clara  L. 
Niebaum,  of  the  Senior  Class. 

The  Glee  Club  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
training  in  voice.  The  Club  responds  to  many  calls  for  its 
services  at  College  affairs  and  occasionally  in  the  city,  and 
gives  an  Annual  Concert.  It  has  an  enthusiastic  membership 
and  its  work  is  much  valued  in  the  College  life. 

The  Mandolin  Club  is  a  recent  organization,  but  its  work 
is  showing  rapid  progress,  and  it  will  soon  win  a  popular 
position  among  the  College  clubs, 

SCHOLARSHIPS    AND  PRIZES 

Two  scholarships  are  open  to  students  of  ability  who 
expect  to  pursue  regular  courses  of  study,  but  who  need 
financial  aid  in  meeting  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  college 
education. 

1.  The  Helen  E.  Pelletreau  Scholarship.  A  fund 
has  been  raised  by  the  Alumnae  to  establish  a  scholarship  in 
honor  of  Miss  Helen  E.  Pelletreau,  for  many  years  the  able 
and  beloved  President  of  the  College.  This  fund  has  not 
yet  been  made  up  to  the  full  amount  necessary,  and  contribu- 
tions to  it  are  earnestly  solicited.  They  should  be  sent  to 
Mrs.  William   S.   Miller,  4741    Bayard   Street,   Pittsburgh. 

2.  The  Mary  Hawes  Nevin  Scholarship.  To  fulfill 
a  wish  expressed  by  the  late  Mary  Hawes  Nevin,  an  alumna 
of  the  Class  of  1896,  her  family  has  given  the  sum  of 
$6,000.00  to  establish  a  scholarship  to  bear  her  name,  and 
thus  perpetuate  the  memory  of  her  beautiful  life  and  her  in- 
terest in  young  women  ambitious  of  the  advantage  of  a  col- 
lege course. 

The  Helen  E.  Pelletreau  Scholarship  is  awarded  by  the 
Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Alumnse  Association :  the 
Mary  Hawes  Nevin  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  John  L  Nevin. 
These  scholarships  are  held  for  one  year,  but  may  be  re- 
newed upon  application. 

The  Annie  Dickson  Kearns  Medal  is  a  prize  founded  by 
Mrs.  William  L.  Coyle  in  memory  of  her  sister,  Miss  Annie 
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Dickson  Kearns.  It  is  a  gold  medal  awarded  annually  to 
the  member  of  the  Senior  class  who  shall  have  attained  the 
highest  average  standing  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  of 
the  College  course. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Business  inquiries  and  letters  concerning  the  entrance  of 
students  should  be  addressed  to  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Personal  letters  or  particular  com- 
munications of  parents  in  regard  to  their  daughters  should 
be  sent  to  the  President,  Rev.  Henry  D.  Lindsay,  D.D.,  or 
to  the  Dean,  Miss  Cora  Helen  Coolidge. 

TEACHERS'  REGISTRY 

The  College  is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  its 
Alumna,  and  is  willing  to  cooperate  actively  with  those  who 
desire  to  secure  teaching  positions.  A  registry  will  be  kept 
for  the  purpose,  and  eligible  candidates  will  be  recommended 
to  schools  desiring  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  faculty  lists. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1907  ^ 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Allison,  Mary  Edith Wilkinsburg 

Johnson,  Bessie  DePiiy Pittsburgh 

McKee,  Ellen  Blanche Wilkinsburg 

McKee,  Mary  Clarissa Wilkinsburg 

Niebaum,  Clara  Luella Pittsburgh 

Stevenson,  Anna  Grace Coraopolis 

STUDENTS 

SENIORS 

Greene,  Lilla  Abigail HoosickFallsyN.Y. 

Grow,  Laura  Myrtle Highland,   Cal. 

Marshall,  Virginia  Gilmour Wilkinsburg 

Mellon,  Mary  Bell Wilkinsburg 
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JUNIORS 

Beard,  Irma  Haynie Wilkinsburg 

Coburn,  Enid  Gladwin Pittsburgh 

Cohen,  Eva  Marie Pittsburgh 

Coulter,  Mary  Emma iCanonsburg 

Estep,  Leila  Anna Pittsburgh 

Jarecki,  Carla  Dorothea Sandusky,  O. 

Sargent,  Anna  Valeria Whittier,   Cal. 

Thompson,  Ceora Pittsburgh 

SOPHOMORES 

McKibben,  Elma  Lenore Pittsburgh 

Neel,  Frances  Folsom Dravosburg 

Tassey,  Ethel  Belle McKeesport 

Tatnal,  Edna  Grace* Pittsburgh 

^Advanced  Credit. 

FRESHMEN 

Bray,  Corinne  Beatrice Pittsburgh 

Carpenter,  Sarah  Reynolds Wilkinsburg 

Crowe,  Mabel  Florence Pittsburgh 

Darrah,  Alice  Lillian Pittsburgh 

Diescher,  Irma  Jessie Pittsburgh 

Dufif,  Helen Aspinwall 

Elcessor,  Eleanor  Irene Pittsburgh 

Gray,  Frances Pittsburgh 

Greene,  Margaret HoosickEalls,N-Y. 

Hamilton,  Minerva Pittsburgh 

Holliday,  Jennie  Margaret Pittsburgh 

McClymonds,  Belle  Vance Wilkinsburg 

McCullough,  Maggie  May Wilkinsburg 

Rothrock,  Mary  Helen Reedsville 

Scovil,  Sarah Pittsburgh 

Supplee,  Rosalie Wilkinsburg 

Trussell,  Elma  Marie Carrick 

Wayne,  Gertrude  Jeannette     ,    Braddock 

Wilson,  Florence  Kerr Wilkinsburg 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Blakeslee,  Clarissa  Reta Kittanning 

Dysart,  Susan  Phillips Pittsburgh 

Graeper,  Martha  Marie Chillicothe,  O. 

Harmon,  Mrs.  Richard  E Pittsburgh 

Hill,  Margretta  Jane East  Brady 
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Kramer,  Mary  Alice Allegheny 

Maclay,  Jean  Reynolds Wilkinsburg 

Officer,  Julia  Holcomb Franklin 

Siggins  Virginia Oil  City 

Wells,  Helen Edgewood 

ART  STUDENTS 

Arons,  Beatrice  . Pittsburgh 

Janewein,  Freda Pittsburgh 

Lucius,  Barbara Pittsburgh 

Rattigan,  Harriet  * Pittsburgh 

Stahley,  Mary  Morrow Pittsburgh 

*Also  student  in  Expression. 

ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Association  has  its  headquarters  at  the  College,  and 
holds  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Chapel  on  the  Friday  preced- 
ing Commencement  Day.  It  publishes  annually  the 
Alumnae  Recorder,  containing  a  list  of  graduates,  cor- 
rected by  the  latest  information  obtainable,  and  many  items 
of  interest  concerning  Alumnae  and  former  students. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  year  1907-1908 
are:  President,  Mrs.  William  L.  Coyle;  Vice  President, 
Mrs.  Abram  G.  Holmes ;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Jennie 
McSherry ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Elizabeth  McCague.  Editors  of 
Alumnae  Recorder:  Miss  Ellen  McKee,  Miss  Clara  Nie- 
baum.  Miss  Anna  Willson,  Mrs.  Richard  Dearborn. 

The  entire  Association  is  in  full  sympathy  with  College 
plans  and  purposes,  and  manifests  its  feeling  in  very  prac- 
tical ways.  Two  clubs  of  recent  Alumnae  have  been  organ- 
ized, members  of  the  classes  between  1890  and  1900  forming 
Decade  Club  I,  and  graduates  from  1900  on  constituting 
Decade  Club  II.  A  presentation  of  "David  Garrick"  was  made 
by  members  of  these  clubs  at  the  College  on  December  12 
and  13,  1907,  the  proceeds  being  added  to  contributions  from 
the  Association  at  large  in  order  to  form  a  Lecture  Fund  for 
the  benefit  of  Undergraduates  and  Alumnse. 

Two  lectures  have  been  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lecture  Committee.    On  November  5,  1907,  Miss  Jane  Ad- 
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dams,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  spoke  upon  "Social  Settle- 
ments in  England  and  America" ;  and  on  February  26,  1908, 
Miss  Laurence  Alma-Tadema,  of  England,  lectured  upon 
"The  Meaning  of  Happiness".  An  open  meeting  of  Decade 
Club  n  is  arranged  for  April  10,  to  be  addressed  by  Miss 
Coolidge  on  "An  Afternoon  With  Stevenson". 

FEES  Pe;r  Year 

Tuition $125.00 

Room  rent,  including  light  and  heat 100.00 

Table  board i75-00 

Physical  Training — 

Private  lessons,  twice  a  week 50.00 

In  classes  of  four,  twice  a  week 25.00 

Expression — 

Private  lessons  twice  a  week 25 .  00 

Laboratory — 

Biology,  or  Chemistry 15 -oo 

Physics 5.00 

Tutoring,  per  hour i  .00 

Private  Examination 2 .  00 

Diploma — 

Bachelor  of  Arts 5.00 

Master  of  Arts 10.00 

Laundry,  plain  pieces,  per  dozen .50 

Luncheon,  for  day  students .25 

Boarding  during  vacation,  per  week 7.00 

REGULATIONS  FOR    PAYMENT 

Tuition  will  be  remitted  to  resident  students  who  are 
daughters  of  ministers.  A  reduction  of  $25.00  will  be  made 
to  day  students  who  are  daughters  of  ministers  or  of 
teachers. 

All  bills  for  boarding,  tuition  and  extras  are  due,  one- 
half  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year  and  the  remainder 
on  February  i.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women. 
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All  arrangements  for  the  study  of  music  are  made  for  the 
entire  term.  Lessons  cannot  be  discontinued  except  for  valid 
reasons,  and  due  notice  must  be  given.  No  deduction  will  be 
made  for  lessons  lost  by  the  student. 

As  engagements  with  instructors  and  other  provisions 
for  the  education  of  students  are  made  by  the  College  for  the 
entire  year  in  advance,  no  deduction  can  be  made  in  the 
charge  for  tuition  for  either  resident  or  day  students. 

No  degrees  will  be  conferred  unless  all  bills  due  to  the 
College  by  the  candidate  have  been  paid. 

APPLICATION  FOR  ROOMS 

All  applications  will  be  registered  and  rooms  not  en- 
gaged by  former  students  will  be  assigned  according  to  the 
date  of  application.  The  bedrooms  are  generally  arranged 
for  two  students,  and  are  comfortably  furnished.  Single 
rooms  require  an  additional  fee.  There  are  no  undesirable 
bedrooms  in  the  College  buildings.  Any  information  con- 
cerning the  rooms  will  be  given  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

Resident  students  are  received  for  the  year  only,  or  so 
much  of  it  as  remains  at  the  time  of  entrance.  Parents  or 
guardians  will  be  held  responsible  for  full  payment  for  resi- 
dent students  from  the  date  at  zvhich  they  had  engaged  to 
enter  their  daughter  or  ward  until  the  close  of  the  year  in 
June,  and  no  deduction  will  he  made  in  hills  because  of  ab- 
sence or  premature  withdrawal  except  in  case  of  serious  and 
protracted  illness,  when  the  loss  for  hoard  and  room  will  he 
equally  shared. 

All  unnecessary  wxar  of  carpets,  furniture,  etc.,  is 
charged  to  the  students  occupying  the  room. 
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MUSIC  SCHOOL 


FACULTY 


IRVIN  J.  MORGAN,  Mus.  Bac,  Director, 
Grand  Organ,  Piano,  Theory. 

INA  FEW, 
;,':  Voice. 

I  CLARA  C.  DRAIS, 

[Assistant  in  Piano. 
r 

I  FRANZ  KOHLER, 

I';  (Assistant  Concertmeister — The  Pittsburgh  Orchestra) 

Violin. 

OTTO  KEGEL, 

(The  Pittsburgh  Orchestra) 

Wind  Instruments. 

ALBERT  D.  LIEFELD, 

Mandolin  and  Guitar. 


MUSIC 

Unusual  opportunities  are  offered  at  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege for  Women  for  the  study  of  this  branch  of  art.  The 
Music  School  connected  with  the  College  has  been  enlarged 
and  reorganized.  All  the  instructors  have  had  foreign  study 
and  training  in  the  subjects  placed  under  their  direction. 
New  pianos  have  been  placed  throughout  the  building,  and 
sixteen  of  these  are  available  for  daily  practice;  and  a  fine 
three-manual  organ  makes  it  possible  for  students  to  secure 
great  advantages  in  the  way  of  practical  training.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  Grand  Organ,  Voice,  Piano,  Violin,  Cornet, 
and  other  instruments,  if  desired.  Courses  in  Harmony, 
History  of  Music,  and  in  Musical  Appreciation  are  oft'ered. 

Students  taking  College  courses  may  have  two  hours  of 
music  counted  toward  a  degree,  on  condition  that  one  hour 
is  theoretical  instruction,  with  which  one  hour  of  practice 
work  may  be  combined  by  permission  of  the  Faculty.  Cer- 
tificates of  work  done  in  Music  are  given  by  the  Music 
School,  entirely  separate  from  credit  records  for  other 
courses. 

COURSES  AND  TERMS 

Per  Semester 
One        Two 
lesson     lessons 
weekly     weekly 

Grand  Organ $40  $75 

Three-manual  pipe  organ  for  lessons  and  practice, 
blown  by  electric  motor. 

Piano 30  50 

Piano  Technics 30  50 

Choice  of  three  following  methods:     Lescheti:;ky, 
Mason  or  Virgil  Clavier. 

Voice 30  SO 

Violin  ~\ 

Harp  I 30  so 

Guitar  C 

Mandolin  - 
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THEORETICAL  COURSES 

Harmony, 

Counterpoint, 

Canon,  I    Private  instruction  at  Piano  rates. 

Fugue,  -^    Class  instruction,  for  those  not  otherwise  clas- 

Composition,  j       sified,  $15  per  semester. 

Orchestration,         I , 

Instrumentation,    l^ 

Per  Semester. 

Use  of  Organ,  one  period  daily $15 

Use  of  Piano,  one  period  daily 10 


All  arrangements  for  the  study  of  music  are  made  for  the 
entire  term.  Lessons  cannot  be  discontinued  except  for 
valid  reasons,  and  due  notice  must  be  given.  No  deduction 
will  be  made  for  lessons  lost  by  the  student. 

FREE  ADVANTAGES 

(Open  to  all  Students) 

i^  Harmony  Class,  Ensemble  Class,  Choral  Class,  Sight- 
Singing  Class,  Class  in  Musical  Appreciation,  Glee  Club, 
Mandolin  Club.    Concerts  and  Lectures. 

I 

STUDENTS  IN  MUSIC 

Aronson,  Emma  Cyril Pittsburgh 

Bickel,  Florence  Emma Pittsburgh 

Boughner,  Louisa  Ethel Uniontown 

Colestock,  Sidney Pittsburgh 

Crabbs,  Flora  May Pittsburgh 

Crowe,  Mabel  Florence Pittsburgh 

Duff,  Marjorie  Burtt Carrick 

Blderkin,  Eleanor  Stanton Pittsburgh 

Filer,  Mildred  Grace Pittsburgh 

Ensign,  Helen  Galbraith Pittsburgh 

Fauset,  Adelaide  Katherine Wilkinsburg 

Fulton,  Mary  McConnell Pittsburgh 

Godwin,  Gertrude  Garnet Pittsburgh 

Goedecke,  Hattie  Erma Pittsburgh 

Greene,  Lilla  Abigail HoosickFalls.N.Y. 

Hickson,  Edwina  Noeline Muncie,  Ind. 

Hill,  Kate  Lucille East  Brady 

Hill,  Margretta  Jane East  Brady 

Hill,  Majy  Eliza Avonmore 
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Homberger,  Norma  Cole Pittsburgh 

Hubley,  Agnes  Jones Pittsburgh 

Jolly,  Lena Bellevue 

Kerr,  Helen  Hall Pittsburgh 

Kimball,  Helen Pittsburgh 

Rirkwood,  Helen  Losey Pittsburgh 

Kramer,  Mary  Alice Pittsburgh 

Longanecker,  Carrie  Mathiot Pittsburgh 

Louden,  Cora  May Kittanning 

Mackrell,  Edna Pittsburgh 

Main,  Leah Bethany,  W.  Va. 

Marshall,  Brenda  Eleanor Wilkinsburg 

Marshall,  Virginia  Gilmour Wilkinsburg 

Martin,  Ruth  Osbourne Pittsburgh 

Neel,  Frances  Folsom Dravosburg 

Peck,  Margaret  Lulu Concordia,  Kan. 

Pepperday,  Ruth  Madeline Latrobe 

Porter,  Louise  Maria McKeesport 

Roenigk,  Elizabeth  Jeanette Pittsburgh  ' 

Roenigk,  Jane  Mevey Pittsburgh  / 

Rollings,  Jean  McKelvy Crafton 

Rollings,  Maud  Dagmau Crafton 

Rothrock,  Mary  Helen Reedsville  / 

Sands,  Martha  Josephine Pittsburgh  ' 

Sargent,  Anna  Valeria Whittier,  Cal. 

Sharp,  Daisy  Cochrane Pittsburgh 

Smith,  Annie  Luella Pittsburgh 

Taylor,  Agnes  Isabel Edgewood 

Teeters,  Helen  Elizabeth Monongahela 

Vogley,  Louise  Barr Pittsburgh 

Wehling,  Elsie  Dean Bellevue 

Weiss,  Marie  Louise Pittsburgh 

Wells,  Helen Edgewood 
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1908 

Courses 

in  Social  Service 

Principles  and  Methods 

OFFERED    BY   THE 

Pennsylvania 

College  for 

Women 

PITTSBURGH 

Session 

Dpens  September  15,  1908. 

'T'HE  attention  of  young  women  interested  in  the  problems 
•*■  of  modern  society  is  called  to  the  purpose  and  program 
of  these  courses,  especially  those  who  would  do  social  work  in 
any  form,  for  much  or  little  time,  as  paid  officials  or 
volunteers. 


COURSES  IN  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Purpose  The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  give 
opportunity  for  the  study,  by  practical 
methods,  of  charitable,  corrective,  neighborhood, 
church  and  kindred  forms  of  social  work,  particu- 
larly for  young  women  who  would  prepare  them- 
selves for  service  in  institutions  and  agencies, 
whether  under  private  management  or  public  ad- 
ministration, to  serve  either  as  paid  officials  or  vol- 
unteers. The  courses  aim  to  consider  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  sociology  and  the  social  prob- 
lems of  common  interest  and  to  give  a  broad  out- 
look over  this  field  of  work.  They  aim  to  combine 
theoretical  study  with  practice  as  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  intelligent  and  efficient  service. 

Time  The  course  will  begin  with  the  opening  of 
the  college  year,  September  15,  1908.  The 
year's  work  will  be  divided  into  two  terms  or  semes- 
ters, corresponding  to  the  college  semesters  ;  the  first 
semester  extends  from  September  15,  1908,  to  Feb- 
ruary I,  1909;  the  second  semester  begins  February 
I,  1909,  and  extends  to  June  8,  1909.  The  regular 
college  vacations  of  two  weeks  at  Christmas  and 
one  week  in  April  will  be  granted  to  students  in 
these  courses. 


Place  The  headquarters  for  all  the  work  will  be 
at  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 
The  theoretical  courses  will  be  given  in  the  college 
rooms  and  the  practical  training  at  the  co-operating 
institutions  or  agencies  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  those  in  charge. 

Admission  Applicants  for  admission  must  be  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  They  must  have  High 
School  diploma  or  its  equivalent,  or  experience  in 
some  form  of  social  work;  in  special  cases  they  may 
substitute  for  either  of  these  requirements  some 
definite  indication  that  they  are  likely  to  take  up 
the  work  with  profit.  Special  arrangements  may 
also  be  made  for  women  who  have  already  done 
social  work  and  who  wish  particular  courses  in 
either  theory  or  practice. 

Satisfactory  references  are  required  to  show 
that  the  applicant  has  the  character  and  the  purpose 
necessary  to  success  in  these  lines  of  work;  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  President  may  be  de- 
manded of  applicants. 


Co-operating  Only  in  a  large  city  where  many 
Institutions  lines  of  social  work  are  being  actively 
and  carried  on   is  the  training  in  these 

Agencies  courses  possible.    Pittsburgh  is  alive 

on  these  subjects  and  is  gathering 
experts  from  all  parts  of  the  country;  many  institu- 
tions and  agencies  are  ready  to  co-operate  at  once 
in  giving  to  young  women  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion and  practice.  The  demand  for  good  social 
workers  throughout  the  country  is  to-day  greater 
than  the  supply.  Use  of  such  rare  opportunities  as 
these  courses  offer  in  Pittsburgh  is  of  exceptional 
value  in  preparation  for  social  service  of  any  kind. 

Among  the  institutions  and  agencies  co-operat- 
ing in  these  courses  are : 

Carnegie  Home  Library  Clubs,  of  the  Child- 
ren's Department,  Carnegie  Library. 

Juvenile  Court. 

Kingsley  House. 

Pittsburgh  Playground  Association. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

Many  experts  in  social  work  in  Pittsburgh  have 
offered  individual  co-operation. 

The  Work  Two  courses  will  be  offered  each  of 
which  will  lead  to  a  special  certificate ; 
a  one-year  course  and  a  two-year  course.  In  both 
these  courses,  theory  and  practice  are  combined,  but 
the  one-year  course  has  for  the  practical  work  ob- 
servation in  carefully  selected  institutions  in  differ- 
ent lines  to  enlarge  the  student's  knowledge  and 
to  enable  her  to  decide  intelligently  which  line  of 
work  is  likely  to  prove  her  greatest  permanent 
interest.  The  second  year  is  professional  or  tech- 
nical with  definite  practice  work  in  the  field  chosen. 
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Courses  in  The  courses  in  theory  and  observa- 
Connection  tion  taken  in  the  one-year  course  in 
with  Regu-  Social  Service  may  be  elected  by  a 
lar  College  regular  college  student  during  the 
Course  first    three   years    in    place    of    other 

electives ;  the  second  year  of  the  two- 
year  course  may  be  elected  by  a  regular  student 
during  the  fourth  year  with  the  practice  work 
amounting  to  six  hours  weekly,  the  equivalent  of 
two  semester  classroom  hours,  in  place  of  any  other 
two-hour  elective  and  may  lead  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  This  enables  a  student  to  have  a 
regular  college  course  and  be  well  informed  on  so- 
cial work  as  carried  on  to-day  or  be  ^  fitted  for  paid 
work. 

Instruction  Students  in  the  Social  Service  courses 
Avill  receive  instruction  from  the  col- 
lege faculty  in  allied  departments  such  as  Bible, 
Ethics,  Psychology,  Education,  Sociology  and  Eng- 
lish, as  well  as  by  special  workers.  Lectures  will 
be  given  and  social  problems  presented  by  persons 
of  rare  experience  in  their  lines  of  work. 

Price  The   regular   college   tuition   fee   will    be 

charged  for  the  Courses  in  Social  Service, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  year,  payable 
in  September  and  in  February.  The  college  dormi- 
tory will  be  open  to  such  students  at  regular  rates. 


W/E  cordially  invite  all  who  are  interested  in  this  subject 
''      to  correspond  with  us  for  further  information.     Letters 
may    be   addressed  to    the  President,    Rev.    H.   D.  Lindsay, 
D.    D.,   or  to  the  Dean,   Miss  Cora  Helen   Coolidge. 
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CALENDAR 

1908 

15  September,  Tuesday Entrance  Examinations 

15  September,  Tuesday First  Semester  begins — enrollment 

16  September,  Wednesday Recitations  begin 

26  November,  Thursday Thanksgiving  Day 

18  December,  Friday Christmas  Vacation  Begins 

1909 

4  January,  Monday,  6  P.M College  opens 

25  January,  Monday Mid-year  Examinations  begin 

1  February,  Monday Second  Semester  begins 

3  February,  Thursday Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 

2  April,  Friday Spring  Vacation  begins 

12  April,  Monday,  6  P.M College  opens 

15  May,  Saturday May  Day  Fete 

31  May,  Monday Final  Examinations  begin 

4  June,  Frida}^,  3  P.M Alumnae  Meeting 

5  June,  Saturday,  3  P.M. Class  Day 

6  June,  Sunday.  11  A.M Baccalaureate  Sermon 

Third  Presbyterian  Church. 

7  June,  Monday,  8  P.M.  Commencement  and  President's  Reception 

The  College. 
21  September,  Tuesday Entrance  Examinations 

21  September,  Tuesday   ....    First  Semester  begins — enrollment 

22  September,  Wednesday Recitations  begin 

25  November,  Thursday Thanksgiving  Day 

17  December,  Friday Christmas  Vacation  begins 

1910 

2  January,  Monday,  6  P.M College  opens 

24  January,  Monday Mid-year  Examinations  begin 

31  January,  Monday Second  Semester  begins 

I  April,  Friday Spring  Vacation  begins 

II  April,  Monday,  6  P.M College  opens 

21  May,  Saturday May  Day  Fete 

14  June,  Monday,  8  P.M Commencement 

The  College. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Term  Expires  in  1909 

Hon.  Jacob  J.  Miller  William    N.    Frew 

John  B.  Finley  James  C.  Gray 

Mrs.  William  S.  Miller 


Term  Expires  in  1910 

Rev.  Henry  D.  Lindsay,  D.D.  Oliver  McClintock 

Rev.  John  K.  McClurkin,  D.D.  David  McK.  Lloyd 

Mrs.  John  L  Nevin  James  J.   Donnell 

Term  Expires  in  1911 

Rev.  William  L.  McEwan,  D.D.       Lawrence   Dilworth 
William  H.  Rea  Lee  S.   Smith 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

Oliver  McClintock President 

John  B.  Finley Vice-President 

William  H.  Rea Secretaiy 

David  McK.  Lloyd Treasurer 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Executive  Committee  / 

William  H.  Rea         Lawrence  Dilworth  John  B.  Finley 

James  C  Gray  Lee  S.  Smith 


Finance  Committee 

John  B.  Finley  David  McK.  Lloyd        Hon.  Jacob  J.  Miller 

Lee  S.  Smith  James  J.  Donnell 


Committee  on  Faculty  and  Studies 

Rev.  John  K.  McClurkin,  D.D.     Rev.  Henry  D.  Lindsay,  D.D. 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer  Mrs.  William  S.  Miller 

Rev.  William  L.  McEwan,  D.D. 


Committee  on  House  Visitation 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer  Mrs.  John  L  Nevin 

Mrs.  William  S.  •  Miller 


Auditing  Committee 

Lee  S.  Smith  John  B.  Finley 

Rev.  William  L.  McEwan,  D.D. 


FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS 

HENRY  D.  LINDSAY,  D.D.,  President, 
Philosophy. 

CORA  HELEN  COOLIDGE,  B.L.,   {Smith),  Dean, 
Philosophy. 

MARY  JANE  PIKE, 

Professor  Emtritus,  Greek  and  Latin. 

MARY  W.  BROWNSON,  M.A.,  {Washington  and  Jefferson), 
Biblical  Literature  and  Modem  History. 

ALICE  T.  SKILTON,  M.A.,   (Smith), 
German  Language  and  Literature. 

JOSEPHINE  P.  de  VALLAY, 

French  Language  and  Literature. 

ELIZABETH  B.  ARA:STR0NG,B.A.  (Penn'a  College  for  Women), 
Mediaeval  and  English  History. 

LAURA  CAROLINE  GREEN,  B.A.,   (Wellesley), 
Latin   Language   and  Literature. 
Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

AMELIA  MONTGOMERY,  M.A.,    (Bryn  Matvr), 
Chemistry   and  Biology. 

GEORGE  W.   PUTNAM,   M.A.,    {Harvard), 
English    Language    and    Literature. 

WILLIAM   H.  MARTIN,  M.S.,    {Franklin), 
Mathematics. 

MARY  GRIER  WILLSON,  M.A.,  {University  of  Pennsylvania), 
Assistant  in  English. 


FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS 

THEODORE  SCOTT  STUART,  B.A.,  {Grove  City), 

Sociology-. 

ALICE  LYON  LOGAN,  B.A.,  {Wellesley), 
Social  Service. 

IRVIN  J.   MORGAN,   Mus.   Bac,   {University   of  Pennsylvania), 
Director  of  Music  School — Piano,  Organ  and  Theory. 

INA  FEW, 
Voice. 

CLARA  C.  DRAIS, 

Assistant  in  Piano. 

CARL  MALCHEREK, 
Violin 

VANDA  E.  KERST, 
Expression. 

MARION  K.  KNAPP, 
Physical  Training. 

EMMA  MELLOU  CAMPBELL,  M.A.,  {Westminster), 

Librarian.  > 

SIDNEY  COLESTOCK, 

Secretary  to  the  President. 

MRS.  SARAH  L.  DRAIS, 
House  Mistress. 

THEODORA  M.  McKELVEY,  M.A.   {Monmouth), 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 


PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  was 
founded  to  supply  the  need  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
of  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  organized  and 
maintained  under  distinctively  Christian  influences.  The 
East  End  of  Pittsburgh  was  chosen  as  the  location 
best  suited  for  such  a  centre  of  liberal  education, 
and  a  campus  of  about  eleven  acres  was  secured 
upon  a  hill  crest  in  immediate  proximity  to  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  between  the  rapidly  growing  residence 
districts  of  East  Liberty  and  Shady  side.  The  fine,  old 
family  residence  already  standing  upon  the  property  was 
remodeled  and  enlarged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  school,  and  at  a  later  time  received  the  name  Berry 
Hall  in  memory  of  its  former  owner.  The  founding  of  the 
College  was  made  possible  by  the  generous  gifts  and  the 
active  cooperation  of  many  interested  friends;  and  its 
charter,  granted  in  December,  1869,  authorized  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees  such  as  are  "usually  granted  and  con- 
ferred in  other  colleges  of  the  United  States  of  America," 
to  students  who  should  complete  the  offered  courses  of  in- 
struction in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  The  first  class  to 
be  graduated  comprised  six  students,  who  received  their 
degrees  in  1873. 

Dil worth  Hall,  the  second  of  the  college  buildings  in 
order  of  erection,  was  named  for  Mr.  Joseph  Dilworth,  the 
largest  contributor  toward  its  cost  and  a  staunch  friend  and 
supporter  of  the  institution.  This  structure  was  completed 
and  dedicated  in  1888.    The  Gymnasium  was  built  in  1892, 
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and  connected  with  a  Music  Hall  in  1897.  A  new  residence 
hall  is  in  process  of  construction,  and  will  be  ready  for  use 
at  the  opening  of  the  college  year,  September,  1909. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  AIMS 

The  entrance  requirements  of  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  are  those  of  the  eastern  colleges.  Its  courses  of 
study  follow  closely  the  lines  of  modern  collegiate  instruc- 
tion. It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  authorities,  as  it  was  the 
intention  of  its  founders,  to  furnish  to  students  from  the 
populous  region  in  which  it  stands  such  advantages  and 
facilities  as  are  enjoyed  in  the  best  institutions  of  learning, 
opportunities   for  liberal   culture,  and  the  maintenance  of 

high  ideals. 
^  LOCATION 

The  College  is  situated  in  the  East  End  of  Pittsburgh, 
in  the  center  of  the  choicest  residence  section  of  the  city. 
The  campus  is  a  finely  shaded  tract  of  land  embracing  a  hill 
top  on  which  the  buildings  stand.  The  plot  owned  by  the 
College  is  part  of  one  many  times  as  large,  containing  the 
homes  of  a  few  families  of  wealth.  The  entrance  to  this 
tract  is  by  a  private  road,  so  that  the  College  is  practically 
located  in  a  large  private  park,  thus  securing  abundance  of 
space  and  air,  wide  view,  and  fine  opportunities  for  outdoor 
games,  combined  with  a  delightful  and  wholesome  seclusion 
not  easy  to  command  in  a  great  city. 

Not  least  among  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  Col- 
lege by  its  position  in  the  heart  of  Pittsburgh  is  its  nearness 
to  the  Carnegie  Institute.  Here  are  found  a  splendid  li- 
brary, containing  250,000  volumes ;  a  museum,  rich  in  ma- 
terial for  the  study  of  zoology,  paleontology  and  ethnogra- 
phy; an  art  gallery,  which  maintains  a  valuable  permanent 
collection  of  paintings,  and  exhibits  each  year  work  of  the 
best  living  artists  in  Europe  and  America;  halls  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture,  which  make  possible  at  home  the  ac- 
quirement of  an  intellectual  training  obtainable  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  only  by  means  of  extensive  travel  in 
foreign  lands. 
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Any  of  the  lines  of  electric  cars  running  out  Fifth  Ave- 
nue from  the  downtown  district  will  carry  passengers  very 
near  the  campus  entrances  on  Murray  Hill  Avenue  and  on 
Woodland  Road;  and  cabs  may  be  taken  at  the  railway 
stations  which  will  convey  travelers  to  the  College.  Bag- 
gage entering  the  city  by  the  Pennsylvania  lines  should  be 
checked  to  the  East  Liberty  Station. 

BUILDINGS 

The  main  buildings  of  the  College  are  so  connected  as 
to  be  practically  one,  no  exposure  to  the  weather  being  in- 
volved in  passing  from  one  to  another.  They  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  receive  the  sunshine  on  all  sides  in  the  course 
of  the  day;  they  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  with  gas. 
Berry  Hall  is  four  stories  in  height.  On  its  lower  floors 
are  found  the  library,  drawing  rooms,  class  rooms,  and  the 
ofifices  of  the  President  and  the  Dean;  it  also  contains  liv- 
ing rooms  for  faculty  members  and  resident  students. 
Music  Hall  has  a  spacious  Gymnasium  on  the  first  floor, 
and  on  the  second  music  studios  and  practice  rooms.  Dil- 
worth  Hall  is  devoted  to  academic  uses,  supplying  the  As- 
sembly Hall,  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories.  The  new  resi- 
dence hall  will  be  a  four-story  building,  containing  2  large 
reception  hall,  parlors,  dining  and  service  rooms,  an  in- 
firmary, and  living  accommodations  for  about  sixty  stu- 
dents. It  is  constructed  after  the  most  approved  plans  for 
college  dormitories,  and  will  be  a  commodious  and  attrac- 
tive home. 

LIBRARY 

The  College  Library,  housed  in  Berry  Hall,  contains 
thirty-five  hundred  volumes.  Students  have  access  to  its 
shelves  from  8.15  A.  M.  to  9.30  P.  M.,  daily.  The  collec- 
tion is  classified  according  to  the  Dewey  system,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  card  catalogue.  A  thorough  reorganization  has 
augmented  the  working  value  of  the  books  already  on  the 
shelves,  and  a  recent  appropriation  of  funds  has  enlarged 
the  departmental  collections.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
authorities  of  The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  a  Loan 


Department  for  students  has  been  established  at  the  College, 
which  permits  the  use  upon  an  extensive  scale  of  outside 
readings  in  connection  with  all  branches  of  assigned  work. 

READING  ROOM 

Adjacent  to  the  Library  is  the  well-lighted  and  attrac- 
tive reading  room,  supplied  with  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers, the  standard  monthly  magazines  and  some  quarterly 

reviews. 

LABORATORIES 

The  Science  Department  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of 
Dilworth  Hall,  and  is  provided  with  a  lecture  room  and 
with  chemical  and  biological  laboratories,  supplied  with  all 
modern  apparatus  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  the  courses 
offered.  The  chemical  laboratory  is  equipped  with  accurate 
chemical  balances,  boiling  and  freezing  point  apparatus  and 
other  facilities  for  careful  quantitative  work.  Connected 
with  the  chemical  laboratory  is  a  stock  room  situated  in  the 
basement  of  Dilworth  Hall,  from  which  duty  free  apparatus 
is  lent  to  the  student  for  use  in  the  laboratory.  This  apparatus 
remains  the  property  of  the  College  and  may  be  returned  at 
any  time ;  but  if  broken  or  used  up  the  student  is  required  to 
replace  it.  While  no  attempt  is  made  to  maintain  a  museum, 
students  have  access  to  a  very  good  collection  of  minerals, 
specimens  of  the  rarer  elements  and  their  compounds,  and 
representatives  of  the  less  readily  prepared  organic  sub- 
stances. Collections  of  mounted  skeletons  illustrating  the 
comparative  osteology  of  typical  vertebrates  of  preserved 
and  mounted  zoological  forms,  and  of  charts  and  micro- 
scopical mounts    supplement   the    laboratory    equipment    in 

Biology. 

""^  GYMNASIUM 

The  Gymnasium  is  a  large,  well-ventilated  building, 
equipped  with  chest  weights,  rowing  machines,  balance 
swings  and  other  apparatus.  Dressing  rooms  and  locker 
rooms  adjoin  the  main  hall,  and  new  shower  baths  have 
been  added. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Training  offers  to  students 
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in  the  College  opportunities  for  developing  bodily  strength 
and  grace  through  systematic  and  vigorous  exercise. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  corrective  exercises  and  to 
aesthetic  dancing.  The  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  is 
taught,  and  the  lessons  are  so  graded  and  adapted  to  the 
strength  of  the  individual  that  they  are  healthful  to  the  most 
delicate  constitution.  Two  hours  of  work  are  required  of 
Freshmen,  unless  excused  upon  presentation  of  written  re- 
quest of  parent  or  guardian.  Advanced  courses  are  elec- 
tive ;  but  students  are  advised  to  continue  the  work  for  its 
resulting  physical  benefit,  as  well  as  for  the  enjoyment  de- 
rived from  it. 

Each  student  undergoes  physical  examination  by  the 
Director  upon  entrance,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  semes- 
ter. The  regulation  costume  is  a  suit  of  black  serge  with 
white  vest. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  ADMISSION 

Registration  blanks  are  provided  by  the  College  for  the 
use  of  applicants  for  admission,  and  will  be  forwarded 
upon  request.  These  blanks,  properly  filled  and  signed, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  College  authorities  by  Sep- 
tember i6th.  A  registration  fee  of  five  dollars  will  be 
charged  for  holding  a  room  for  a  resident  student.  This 
will  be  credited  on  the  first  payment,  or  refunded  if  notifi- 
cation of  withdrawal  is  sent  before  August  25th. 

All  applicants  for  admission,  whether  to  the  Freshman 
class,  to  advanced  standing,  or  to  partial  courses,  must  pre- 
sent satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  moral  character. 
Those  who  come  from  other  colleges  must  also  bring  certifi- 
cates of  honorable  dismission.  Admission  to  the  Freshman 
class  may  be  gained  either  by  examination  or  by  presenta- 
tion of  certificate  from  an  approved  high  school  or  academy. 
Each  of  these  methods  is  outlined  below. 

ADMISSION  ON  EXAMINATION 

Applicants  for  admission  may  be  examined  either  dur- 
ing the  week  preceding  commencement,  or  at  the  opening 
of  the  College  year. 


ADMISSION  ON  CERTIFICATE 

Students  from  such  high  schools  and  academies  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  Faculty  are  admitted  to  the  Freshman 
class  without  examination  on  the  presentation  of  certificates 
showing  that  they  have  completed  the  requisite  amount  of 
preparatory  study.  Blank  forms  of  such  certificates  will  be 
furnished  instructors  on  application  to  the  President,  with 
whom  they  are  invited  to  correspond.  Applicants  for  ad- 
mission are  requested  to  present  their  certificates,  or  send 
them  by  mail  to  the  President  during  the  week  preceding 
Commencement,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 
When  the  requirements  given  below  have  not  been  met  ex- 
actly, equivalents,  stated  in  detail,  must  be  offered.  Stu- 
dents received  on  certificate  are  regarded  as  on  probation 
during  the  first  semester. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  who  come  from  other 
colleges  must  present  satisfactory  college  certificates  for  all 
prescribed  studies  below  the  desired  grade,  and  for  enough 
of  elective  work  to  make  up  their  full  quota  of  hours. 
Students  who  do  not  come  from  other  colleges,  if  they  de- 
sire advanced  credit  must  pass  examinations  in  subjects  of- 
fered as  college  work.  Preparatory  courses  are  not  ac- 
cepted as  equivalent  to  collegiate  work  without  examination. 
No  student  will  be  accepted  to  candidacy  for  the  bacca- 
laureate degree  after  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 

ADMISSION  AS  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Students  who  have  not  satisfied  the  matriculation  re- 
quirements may  be  admitted  to  special  courses  for  which 
they  are  adequately  prepared;  they  must,  however,  satisfy 
the  College  authorities  as  to  their  preparation  and  ability 
to  carry  the  desired  work.  Students  entering  the  College 
from  Preparatory  or  High  Schools  can  best  meet  this  re- 
quirement by  the  presentation  of  certificates  for  antecedent 
courses,  or  by  offering  themselves  for  examination.     The 
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College  welcomes  as  special  students  persons  of  mature  age 
and  earnest  purpose,  and  will  provide  for  their  admission 
to  suitable  courses.  Students  must  consult  the  Dean  con- 
cerning courses  of  study,  and  their  work  will  be  arranged 
by  her  in  consultation  with  the  heads  of  departments.  Cer- 
tificates will  be  given  for  completed  work  of  this  kind  upon 
application.  Credits  for  these  courses  cannot  count  toward 
a  degree  unless  the  student  shall  at  some  time  subsequent  to 
her  entrance  meet  matriculation  requirements  and  make  up 
the  necessary  number  of  hours. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
FRESHMAN  CLASS 

I.    LANGUAGES  (Other  than  English) 

1.  Latin.  (These  requirements  are  based  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion). 

a.  I.  Latin    Grammar.     The   inflections;   the  simpler 

rules  for  composition  and  derivation  of  words ; 
syntax  of  cases  and  the  verbs;  structure  of  sen- 
tences in  general,  with  particular  regard  to  rela- 
tive and  conditional  sentences,  indirect  discourse 
and  the  subjunctive;  so  much  prosody  as  relates 
to  accent,  versification  in  general,  and  dactylic 
hexameter. 

2.  Latin  Composition.  Translation  into  Latin  of 
detached  sentences  and  easy  continuous  prose 
based  upon  Caesar  and  Cicero. 

b.  C^SAR.  Any  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  pref- 
erably the  first  four. 

c.  Cicero.  Any  seven  orations  from  the  following 
list,  but  preferably  the  first  six  mentioned,  Ma- 
nilian  Law  being  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of 
two  orations;  the  four  orations  against  Cataline, 
Archias,  Manilian  Law,  Marcellus,  Roscius,  Milo, 
Sestius,  Ligarius,  the  fourteenth  Philippic. 


d.     Vergil.    The  first  six  books  of  the  Mneid. 

Pronunciation  after  the  Roman  method  is  preferred.  Equiva- 
lents will  be  accepted,  but  verse  will  not  be  considered  a  substitute 
for  prose,  nor  will  anj'thing  be  accepted  for  translation  of  English 
into  Latin. 

//  physics  he  offered,  a  three  years'  course  in  one  of 
the  following  languages,  and  if  physics  he  not  offered,  an 
additional  course  of  at  least  one  year  in  a  second  is  required. 

2.    French. 

Minimum  Requirement  (third  language). 

a.  Essentials  of  French  grammar.  Thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  four  conjugations,  irregular  verbs,  ele- 
mentary use  of  syntax  and  word  order. 

h.  The  ability  to  translate  at  sight  easy  French  into 
idiomatic  English.  This  can  be  acquired  by  read- 
ing not  less  than  two  hundred  pages  of  graduated 
texts,  such  as  Halevy's  L'Ahhe  Constantin,  La- 
martine's  Graziella,  Le  Brete's  Mon  oncle  et  mon 
cure. 

c.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  easy  English  into  cor- 
rect French.  This  can  be  acquired  by  the  study  of 
any  good  grammar  and  composition  books,  such  as 
Frangoise  Composition,  first  and  second  books. 
Careful  drill  in  correct  pronunciation,  writing 
from  dictation,  memorizing  selected  prose  and 
poetry. 

At   least   one  year,   five   recitations    a   week,   should  be 
spent  on  this  requirement. 

Maximum  Requirement  (second  language). 

a.  Thorough  knowledge  of  grammar;  word  forma- 
tion, syntax,  word  order.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
irregular  verbs. 

h.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  ordinary  modern  and 
classical  prose  and  poetry  into  good  English.   This 
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may  be  acquired  by  reading  in  addition  to  the 
amount  specified  in  the  minimum  requirement,  at 
least  five  hundred  pages  of  advanced  French,  such 
as  George  Sand's  La  Mare  an  diahle,  Dumas'  La 
Tulipe  noire,  Victor  Hugo's  La  Chute  and  Les 
Travailleurs  de  la  mer,  Daudet's  Lettres  de  mon 
moulin,  Madame  de  Sevigne's  Lettres. 

c.  Ability  to  translate  ordinary  English  into  French. 
This  may  be  obtained  by  constant  oral  and  written 
exercises  and  the  use  of  Chardenal's  Advanced 
French  Prose  Composition. 

d.  Ability  to  follow  recitation  conducted  in  French, 
to  answer  questions  asked  in  that  language  and 
give  brief  resumes  in  French  of  the  contents  of 
texts  read.  Frequent  practice  in  writing  from  dic- 
tation and  memorizing  of  poems  such  as  La  Fon- 
taine's Fables  and  select  prose  passages  are  rec- 
ommended. 

Three  years,   five   recitations   a  week,   should  be   spent 
on  this  requirement. 


3.    German. 


Minimum  Requirement   (third  language). 

a.  Essentials  of  German  grammar.  This  includes 
the  declension  of  nouns,  adjectives  and  pronouns, 
conjugation  of  verbs,  the  use  of  prepositions  and 
conjunctions,  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word 
order. 

b.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  easy  German  into  cor- 
rect English.  This  may  be  acquired  by  the  reading 
of  not  less  than  two  hundred  pages  of  graduated 
texts  such  as  found  in  any  good  reader,  or  in  such 
books  as  Grimm's  Mdrchen,  Heyse's  L'Arrabbiata, 
Storm's  Immensee,  Von  Hillern's  Holier  als  die 
Kirche,  Gerstackers's  Germelshaiisen,  Seidel's  Le- 
berecht  Hiihnchen. 
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c.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  easy  English  sentences 
into  German.  This  result  may  be  obtained  by  the 
study  of  any  good  grammar,  translation  of  para- 
phrases of  the  text  and  the  use  of  an  easy  com- 
position book,  such  as  Bernhardt's  Prose  Composi- 
tion. Careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  intelligent 
reading  of  the  German  text,  writing  from  dicta- 
tion, memorizing  of  selected  passages,  and  the  use 
of  simple  German  phrases  in  the  classroom  are 
recommended. 

At   least    one  year,   five   recitations    a   week,    should  be 
spent  on  this  requirement. 

Maximum  Requirement  (second  language). 

a.  Thorough  knowledge  of  Grammar,  including  acci- 
dence, word  formation,  syntax,  word  order,  the 
uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  of  the  subjunc- 
tive and  infinitive  moods. 

b.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  ordinary  modern  and 

classical  German  prose  or  poetry  into  good  Eng- 
lish. This  may  be  acquired  by  reading  in  addition 
to  the  amount  specified  in  the  minimum  require- 
ment, at  least  five  hundred  pages  of  advanced 
German.  Graduated  texts  may  be  selected  from 
such  works  as  Jensen's  Die  braune  Erica;  Hauff's 
Das  Kalte  Herz;  Baumbach's  Der  Schwiegersohn; 
Riehl's  Burg  Niedeck  and  Fluch  der  Schonheit; 
Heine's  Die  Harzreise ;  supplemented  by  selected 
texts  from  the  classical  writers  such  as  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell,  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  and  Balla- 
den;  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  Iphigenia 
and  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit;  Lessing's  Minna  von 
Barnhehn;  Freytag's  Aus  dem  Staat  Freidrichs 
des  Grossen,  and  Doktor  Luther. 

c.  Ability  to  translate  ordinary  English  into  German. 
This  result  may  be  obtained  by  constant  practice  in 
oral  and  written  reproductions,  re-translation  of 
paraphrases  of  texts  and  the  use  of  a  good  text- 
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book  of  German  Composition  such  as  Jagemann's 
or  Harris'  German  Prose. 

d.  Ability  to  follow  a  recitation  conducted  in  Ger- 
man, to  answer  questions  asked  in  that  language 
and  to  give  brief  resumes  in  German  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  texts  read.  Frequent  practice  in  writ- 
ing from  dictation  and  the  memorizing  of  selected 
passages  are  recommended. 

Three  j^ears,  five  recitations  a  week,  should  be  spent  on 
this  requirement, 

4.  Greek.  (These  requirements  are  based  upon  the 

recommendations   of   the   American    Philological    Associa- 
tion). 

a.  I.  Greek  Grammar.  The  topics  for  the  examina- 
tion in  Greek  Grammar  are  similar  to  those  de- 
tailed under  Latin  grammar. 
2.  Greek  Prose  Composition,  consisting  principally 
of  detached  sentences  to  test  the  candidate's 
knowledge  of  grammatical  construction. 

The  examination  in  grammar  and  in  prose  composition 
will  be  based  on  the  first  two  books  of  Xenophon's  Ancbasis. 

h.      Xenophon.    The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

c.  Homer.  The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (omit- 
ting H,  494-end). 

II.    ENGUSH 

The  requirements  in  English  are  those  recommended 
by  the  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in 
English  for  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 

Note  :  No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work 
is  notably  defective  in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom  or  di- 
vision into  paragraphs. 

a.  Reading.  A  certain  number  of  books  will  be  set 
for  reading.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  evi- 
dence of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  and  to 
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answer  simple  questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors.  The 
form  of  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of  a  para- 
graph or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
candidate  from  a  considerable  number — perhaps  ten  or  fif- 
teen— set  before  her  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treat- 
ment of  these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's 
power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for 
only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  books. 
The  candidate  is  expected  to  read  intelligently  all  the  books 
prescribed.  She  is  not  expected  to  know  them  minutely,  but 
to  have  fresh  in  mind  their  most  important  parts.  In  every 
case  knozvledge  of  the  hook  ivill  he  regarded  as  less  impor- 
tant than  the  ahility  to  write  good  English.  In  preparation 
for  this  part  of  the  requirements,  it  is  important  that  the 
candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  rhetoric. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be: 

In  1909,  1910,  191 1 — Group  i  (two  to  be  selected)  : 
Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  V,  Jidius  Caesar, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night. 

Group  2  (one  to  be  selected)  :  Bacon's  Essays;  Bun- 
yan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I :  Addison's  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley;  Franklin's  Autohiography. 

Group  3  (one  to  be  selected)  :  Chaucer's  Prologue; 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (selections)  ;  Pope's  The  Rape  of 
the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village;  Palgrave's 
Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and  III,  with 
especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Cowper  and  Burns. 

Group  4  (two  to  be  selected)  :  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  Quentin  Durzvard;  Haw- 
thorne's House  of  the  Seven  Gahles;  Thackeray's  Henry 
Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  Dicken's  A  Tale  of  Tivo 
Cities;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Blackmore's  Lorna 
Doone. 

Group  5  (two  to  be  selected)  :  Irving's  Sketch  Book 
(selections)  ;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  De  Quincy's  loan  of 
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Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach;  Carlyle's  Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship;  Emerson's  Essays  (selected)  ;  Ruskin's 
Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Group  6  (two  to  be  selected)  :  Coleridge's  The  Ancient 
Mariner;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Maseppa 
and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series),  with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth, 
Keats  and  Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome; 
Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and 
Rustum;  Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish; 
Tennyson's  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  The  Passing  of  Arthur, 
Gareth  and  Lynette;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost 
Leader,  Hozu  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to 
Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home 
Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  The 
Boy  and  the  Angel,  One  Word  More,  Herve  Riel, 
Pheidippides. 

b.  Study  and  Practice.  This  part  of  the  examina- 
tion presupposes  the  thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works 
named  below.  The  examination  will  be  upon  subject-mat- 
ter, form  and  structure.  In  addition,  the  candidate  may  be 
required  to  answer  questions  involving  the  essentials  of 
English  grammar,  and  questions  on  the  leading  facts  in 
those  periods  of  English  literary  history  to  which  the  pre- 
scribed works  belong. 

The  books  set  for  this  examination  will  be : 

In  1909,  1910,  191 1 — Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  Milton's 
Lycidas,  Comus,  L' Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso ;  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation  ivith  America,  or  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Ora- 
tion; Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Burns. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  recommendations 
of  the  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in 
English: 

I.  That  English  be  studied  throughout  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  courses,  and,  when  possible,   for  at 


least  three  periods  a  week  during  the   four  years  of  the 
high  school  course. 

2.  That  the  prescribed  hooks  he  regarded  as  a  hasis 
for  such  zvider  courses  of  English  study  as  the  schools  may 
arrange  for  themselves. 

3.  That  where  careful  instruction  in  idiomatic  English 
translation  is  not  given,  supplementary  work  to  secure 
equivalent  training  in  diction  and  in  sentence  structure  be 
offered  throughout  the  high  school  course. 

4.  That  a  certain  amount  of  outside  reading,  chiefly  of 
poetry,  fiction,  hiography  and  history,  he  encouraged 
throughout  the  entire  school  course. 

5.  That  definite  instruction  be  given  in  the  choice  of 
words,  in  the  structure  of  sentences  and  of  paragraphs,  and 
in  the  simple  forms  of  narration,  description,  exposition  and 
argument.  Such  instruction  should  begin  early  in  the  high 
school  course. 

6.  That  systematic  training  in  speaking  and  writing 
English  be  given  throughout  the  entire  school  course.  That, 
in  the  high  school,  subjects  for  composition  be  taken  partly 
from  the  prescribed  books  and  partly  from  the  student's 
own  thought  and  experience. 

7.  That  each  of  the  books  prescribed  for  study  be 
taught  with  reference  to : 

a.  The  language,  including  the  meaning  of  words  and 
sentences,  the  important  qualities  of  style,  and  the 
important  allusions. 

h.  The  plan  of  the  work,  i.  e.,  its  structure  and 
method. 

c.  The  place  of  the  work  in  literary  history,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  production,  and  the  life  of  its 
author. 

8.  That  all  details  be  studied,  not  as  ends  in  them- 
selves, but  as  means  to  a  comprehension  of  the  whole. 
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m.   MATHEMATICS 
1.    Algebreu 

a.  The  four  fundamental  operations  for  rational 
algebraic  expressions.  Factoring,  determination 
of  highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common 
multiple  by  factoring.  Fractions,  including  com- 
plex fractions,  ratio  and  proportion.  Linear 
equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing 
one  or  more  unknown  quantities.  Problems  de- 
pending on  linear  equations.  Radicals,  including 
the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials 
and  of  numbers.  Exponents,  including  the  frac- 
tional and  negative.  Quadratic  equations,  both 
numerical  and  literal.  Simple  cases  of  equations 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic 
equations. 

b.  Theory  of  Quadratics.  Problems  depending  on 
quadratic  equations.  The  binomial  theorem  for 
positive  integral  exponents.  The  formulas  for  the 
«th  term  and  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  progressions,  with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  throughout 
the  course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which  involve  put- 
ting questions  into  equations.  Some  of  these  problems 
should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from  physics,  and  from 
commercial  life.  The  use  of  graphical  methods  and  illus- 
trations, particularly  in  connection  with  the  solution  of 
equations,  is  also  expected. 

2.    Plane  Geometry. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good 
text-books,  including  the  general  properties  of 
plane  rectilinear  figures ;  the  circle  and  the  meas- 
urement of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regu- 
lar polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle. 
The  solution  of  numerous,  original  exercises,  in- 
cluding loci  problems.  Applications  to  the  mensu- 
ration of  lines  and  plane  surfaces. 
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NOTE:  The  work  in  preparatory  algebra  should  con- 
sist of  an  elementary  course  given  the  first  year  and  a 
more  advanced  course  given  not  earlier  than  the  third 
year,  after  demonstrational  geometry.  This  can  be  best 
accomplished  by  reviewing  courses  the  equivalents  of 
(la)  and  (2)  above,  and  by  completing  the  equivalent  of 
(lb)  during  the  year  preceding  entrance  to  college. 

IV.    SCIENCE 

Physics,  Carhart  and  Chute,  Elements  of  Physical 
Science,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  work  consisting  of  at 
least  forty  experiments  taken  from  the  manual  must  be 
shown  by  notebook  certified  by  the  instructor  to  be  the 
original  vv-ork  of  the  student.  As  noted  above,  one  year  of 
a  third  language  may  be  substituted  for  Physics. 

V.    HISTORY 

1.  Ancient  History  with  Special  reference  to  Greek 
and  Roman  History,  but  including  also  a  short  introductory 
Study  of  the  Ancient  East  and  extending  to  800  A.  D. 

2.  English  History  with  due  reference  to  social  de- 
velopment and  the  growth  of  political  institutions. 

Students  must  present  such  supplementary  evidence  of  the 
character  of  their  preparation  as  notebooks,  maps,  and  digests  of 
collateral  reading. 

DEGREES 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  to  students 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  courses  amounting  in  all 
to  fifty-six  hours  of  college  work. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  Bach- 
elors who  hold  the  degree  of  Arts  from  this  college  or  from 
some  other  college  of  equal  standing,  and  who  have  satis- 
factorily completed  one  full  year  of  graduate  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  Faculty.  In  exceptional  cases  the  work 
may  be  done  in  absentia,  an  examination  of  the  candidate 
being  required  as  a  test  of  fitness  to  receive  the  degree.  A 
detailed  statement  of  the  conditions  of  graduate  study  may 
be  found  on  page  29. 


REGULATION  OF  STUDIES 

The  unit  of  time  used  in  measuring  the  value  of  work 
is  the  year  hour, — that  is,  one  full  hour  of  class  work  week- 
ly during  a  college  year. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  a  degree  is  fifty-six 
hours;  for  each  year  of  the  college  course  the  requirement 
is  fourteen  hours  weekly.  Two  deviations  from  this  rule 
are  provided  for  in  the  scheme  of  work. 

1.  By  special  permission  of  the  Faculty,  the  allot- 
ment for  a  year  may  be  increased  to  sixteen  hours  for 
students  capable  of  maintaining  a  uniformly  high  grade 
of  scholarship,  and  anxious  to  prepare  for  advanced 
courses  in  a  chosen  department. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year,  a  student 
who  has  carried  her  earlier  years  of  work  with  distinc- 
tion may  make  application  for  a  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  required  hours,  in  order  that  she  may  do  inten- 
sive work  in  a  department  where  she  has  already  shown 
aptitude.  With  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  the  Head 
of  the  Department  in  which  the  special  work  is  to  be 
done,  she  may  undertake  a  schedule  of  twelve  hours. 

The  total  requirement  for  the  degree  in  Aits  is 
made  up  as  follows : 

Latin 


or 
French 

or  y    six  hours 

German , 


or  I 

Greek J 

English seven  hours 

Mathematics three  hours 

Science three  hours 

Philosophy four  hours 

History three  hours 

Biblical  Literature four  hours 

Elective  work twenty-six  hours 

Each  hour  of  class  work  is  supposed  to  require  two 
hours  of  preparation. 
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ELECTIVE  WORK 

In  the  Freshman  year,  Mathematics,  Rhetoric,  and 
Bible  are  prescribed  studies,  amounting  to  six  hours  of 
work.  Eight  hours  must  be  elected  from  a  list  of  nine  sub- 
jects under  the  departments  of  Language,  Science,  English, 
Music,  History  and  Expression.  In  the  Sophomore  year 
five  hours  of  work  are  to  be  elected;  in  the  Junior  year,  five 
and  one-half  hours ;  in  the  Senior  year  eleven  and  one-half 
hours. 

All  elections  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 
Not  more  than  six  hours  may  be  elected  in  a  single  depart- 
ment in  any  semester.  The  Faculty  retains  the  option  of 
forming  a  class  in  any  elective  course  when  fewer  than  six 
students  apply  for  registration. 

ATTENDANCE  UPON  CLASS  EXERCISES 

The  grade  of  work  done  by  a  student  is  necessarily 
affected  by  irregularity  of  attendance  upon  lectures  or  reci- 
tations. Special  examinations  may  be  required  if  the  num- 
ber of  avoidable  absences  for  any  semester  shall  exceed  the 
limits  of  moderation. 

Opportunities  are  occasionally  offered  for  attendance 
upon  lectures  given  in  the  city  which  are  connected  in  sub- 
ject with  courses  offered  by  the  College.  Upon  notification 
by  the  instructor  concerned,  students  will  be  expected  to  at- 
tend such  lectures,  and  may  have  them  counted  as  part  of 
the  required  work  of  the  courses  to  which  they  are  allied. 

EXAMINATIONS 

General  examinations  are  held  in  all  subjects  at  Mid- 
3^ear  and  at  the  close  of  the  college  year.  Partial  examina- 
tions may  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Ex- 
aminations taken  for  the  removal  of  conditions,  or  for  the 
securing  of  credit  for  private  work  are  scheduled  for  the 
opening  days  of  a  semester,  but  may  be  appointed  for  other 
times  under  special  conditions. 

Students  failing  to  present  themselves  for  examinations 
in  course  may  secure  private  examinations  by  permission  o£ 
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the  Dean  and  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  two  dollars.  If  sev- 
eral examinations  are  to  be  taken  under  one  permit,  a  fee  of 
three  dollars  shall  cover  the  list. 

CONDITIONS 

A  student  whose  work  in  any  course  is  unsatisfactory 
will  be  conditioned  in  this  subject  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 
This  condition  must  be  removed  by  the  doing  of  an  assigned 
amount  of  supplementary  work  within  time-limits  set  by  the 
instructor,  and  if  considered  necessary,  under  the  direction 
of  a  tutor.  If  the  condition  is  not  removed  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time-limit,  the  work  of  the  course  will  be  considered 
a  failure.  Failure  in  a  required  course  must  be  made  good 
by  the  repetition  of  the  course  at  the  time  when  it  is  next 
regularly  given. 

Entrance  conditions  are  ordinarily  to  be  made  good 
within  the  first  year  of  college  attendance.  No  student  can 
retain  her  entrance  classification  if  she  continues  to  carry 
conditions  exceeding  five  year  hours. 

REPORTS 

Reports  of  the  scholarship  of  students  are  sent  out  at 

the  end  of  a  semester  to  any  parents  or  guardians  who  may 

request  such  statements.    A  student  may  learn  her  standing 

in  classes  by  making  application  to  the  Dean  at  the  end  of  a 

semester. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

The  graduate  work  of  the  College  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  Faculty,  which  receives  applications 
for  registration,  and  advises  accepted  students  as  to  the 
proper  courses  to  be  undertaken.  Graduates  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania College  for  Women,  or  of  other  institutions  in 
which  the  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  are  sub- 
stantially equivalent,  may,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  of  Graduate  Study,  enter  upon  work  for  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts. 

Advanced  courses  appropriate  for  graduate  study  lead- 
ing to  the  higher  degree  are  described  in  the  outlines  of 
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courses  of  various  departments.  Some  courses  are  open  to 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate  students ;  graduates  pur- 
suing these  courses  must  maintain  a  standard  of  work  suf- 
ficiently high  to  satisfy  the  Committee  of  Graduate  Study 
in  order  to  receive  graduate  credit. 

The  amount  of  work  required  of  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  equivalent  to  fourteen  hour 
courses  pursued  during  a  period  of  residence  not  shorter 
than  one  year.  Candidates  for  this  degree  are  required  to 
pass  examinations  in  one  major  and  at  least  one  minor  sub- 
ject, which  have  been  determiined  upon  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber 15th  of  the  year  in  which  the  examinations  will  be 
taken.  While  the  student  is  advised  to  choose  one  minor 
subject,  she  may,  with  the  approval  of  her  examining  com- 
mittee, select  a  second  minor  in  the  same  department  as  the 
major.  The  major  and  one  minor  must  be  in  separate  de- 
partments in  order  that  the  heads  of  at  least  two  depart- 
ments in  which  she  pursues  courses  shall  conduct  the  ex- 
aminations; but  the  subjects  should  be  so  related  as  to  indi- 
cate a  definite  acquisition  in  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  A  thesis  on  the  major  subject,  due  not  later  than 
May  1st,  will  be  required  to  complete  the  work  for  the 
Master's  degree. 

A  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
who  has  completed  one  full  year  of  continuous  graduate 
study  in  an  American  University  of  high  standing  may  make 
application  to  the  Graduate  Committee,  or  to  the  Committee 
on  Scholarship  and  Standing  of  the  College,  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  this  degree  may  be  granted  upon 
condition  that  she  comply  with  the  following  requirements : 

I.  She  shall  present  the  University  Registrar's  certifi- 
,  cate  of  credit  for  graduate  work  completed,  and  a  letter 
from  the  Chairman  of  her  Examining  Committee  of  the 
University  certifying  that  her  scholarship  and  amount  of 
work  successfully  finished  entitle  her  to  the  University  ex- 
amination for  the  Master's  degree,  and  that  he  approves  her 
application  for  such  a  degree  from  the  Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women, 
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2.  She  shall  submit  to  the  Graduate  Committee  of 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  a  satisfactory  thesis  based 
upon  her  graduate  study. 

3.  She  shall  present  herself  for  examination  for  the 
Master's  degree  at  the  time  and  place  specified  by  the  Grad- 
uate Committee. 

Tuition  and  laboratory  fees  paid  by  graduate  students 
are  the  same  as  those  paid  by  undergraduates.  The  charge 
for  a  diploma  is  ten  dollars. 
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CURRICULUM   SCHEDULE 


Freshman  Year 

Sophomore  Year 

Junior  Year 

Senior  Year 

Mathematics 
Course  I 
3  hours 

English 
Literature 
Course  IV 

2  hours 

English 

Course  VI 

2  hours 

Philosophy 
Course  III 
1%  hours 

Rhetoric 
Course  I 
2  hours 

Science 
or 

Modem 

Language 

3  hours 

Science 

or 

Modem 

Language 

3  hours 

Bible 

Course  IV 

1  hour 

Bible 
Course  I 
1  hour 

History 

Courses  I  and  II 

3  hours 

Philosophy 

Courses  I  and  II 

2>2  hours 

Elective 
11/^  hours 

8  hours  to  be 

chosen  from  the 

following  list 

Greek 
3  hours 

Latin 
3  hours 
French 
3  hours 
German 
3  hours 
Science 
3  hours 
English 
2  hours 

Music 
2  hours 
History 

1  hour 
Expression 

1  hour 

Bible 

Course  II 

1  hour 

Bible 

Course  III 

1  hour 

Elective 
5  hours 

Elective 
5/i  hours 

14  hours 

14  hours 

14  hours 

14  hours 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PHILOSOPHY 

DR.   LINDSAY,    MR.    MARTIN 

1.  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  laws  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind.  j^^j.  Lindsay 

Required  of  juniors.    3  hours,  first  semester. 

2.  Logic.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  inductive  and 
deductive  reasoning,  and  of  the  relation  of  logical  theory  to 
scientific  and  philosophic  thought.  j^j^   Martin. 

Required  of  juniors.    2  hours,  second  semester. 

3.  Ethics.  The  history  of  ethical  philosophy,  and  a 
study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality. 

Required  of  seniors.     3  hours,  first  semester.  '  ^' 

4.  History  of  Philosophy.  An  introductory  out- 
line of  Greek  philosophy,  followed  by  lectures  on  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  philosophy.  j^r  Lindsay 

Elective,  open  to  all  who  have  taken  the  required  work  in  Psy- 
chology.   2  hours,  second  semester. 

5.  Christian  Evidences.  An  outline  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  Christian  system  rests.  -q^  Lindsay. 

Elective,  open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.     2  hours, 
■first  semester. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION 

MISS   COOLIDGE,   MR.    STUART,   MISS   LOGAN 

I.  Sociology.  A  comprehensive  view  of  the  struc- 
ture and  life  of  society,  both  in  its  normal  and  its  patholog- 
ical aspects.  Topics  in  outline  are  assigned  for  individual 
investigation,  and  the  results  are  brought  together  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  class  room.  ]y[j.  stuart. 

Elective,    open    to    juniors    and    seniors.     2   hours,    second 
semester. 
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2.  The  Principles  of  Economics,  and  Some  Eco- 
nomic Problems.  Mr.  Stuart. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    2  hours,  first  semester. 

3.  Social  Service. 

a.  Theory  combined  with  practical  work,  chiefly  in 
the  line  of  observation  in  carefully  selected  insti- 
tutions.    Lectures  and  discussions.        j^iss  Logan. 

Elective.    2  hours,  through  the  year. 

b.  Theory  combined  with  professional  training  by 
m.eans  of  definite  practice  in  some  chosen  line. 

Miss  Logan. 

Elective,   open   to   those  who    have   had   course   a.     2  hours, 
through  the  year. 

4.  Education. 

a.  History  of  Education.  The  development  of  edu- 
cational ideals,  material  and  methods,  with  special 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  great  educational  re- 
formers. 

b.  Contemporary  Educational  Principles  and  Prob- 
lems. Class  reports  and  discussions,  lectures, 
papers.  Miss  CooHdge. 

Elective.  2  hours,  second  semester. 

HISTORY 

MRS.    ARMSTRONG,    MISS    BROWNSON 

I.  The  Medieval  Period.  The  history  of  Europe 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  political,  social  and 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Europe  from  Constantine  to  the 
Treaty  of  Verdun.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West;  the  invasions 
of  the  Germans  and  the  states  founded  by  them;  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Church;  feudalism.  jyj^g   Armstrong. 

Required  of  sophomores.   3  hours,  iirst  semester. 
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2.  The  Medieval  Period  (continued).  The  history 
of  Europe  from  the  Feudal  Age  to  the  Renaissance.  In 
this  Course  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  dominating 
influence  of  the  Church;  the  beginnings  of  national  growth; 
the  formation  of  the  European  States;  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire ;  the  Crusades.  M^s.  Armstrong. 

Required  of  sophomores.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

3.  The  Modern  Period.  A  study  of  the  history  of 
Europe  from  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  1815.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
political  and  religious  development  of  Europe  during  the 
Reformation,  the  rise  of  Prussia,  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  ^^iss  Brownson. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  i  and  2.  3 
hours,  through  the  year. 

4.  Modern  European  Social  History.  Studies  in 
local  institutions  and  organizations,  the  relations  of  classes, 
manners  and  customs,  social  development,  trade  relations 
of  European  States.  Miss  Brownson. 

Open  to  students  taking  Course  3.   One  section  to  be  elected. 

a.  England  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts. 
2  hours,  one  semester. 

b.  Russia  under  the  Romanoffs  to  Alexander  I. 
2  hours,  one  semester. 

c.  France  under  the  later  Valois  and  the  Bourbons. 
2  hours,  one  semester. 

5.  English  History.  A  study  of  the  mediaeval 
period,  discussing  the  growth  of  England;  the  various  set- 
tlements and  conquests;  the  organization  of  the  government; 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  constitution. 

Mrs.  Armstrong. 

Elective,  recommended  to  sophomores  wishing  to  specialise  in 
English  Literature,  but  open  to  all  students.  2  hours,  first 
semester. 
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6.  English  History.  A  continuation  of  course  5, 
covering  the  modern  period  of  English  History,  and  includ- 
ing the  reformation  of  the  church;  the  establishment  of  par- 
liamentary control,  and  the  development  of  cabinet  gov- 
ernment. ,,       . 

Mrs.  Armstrong. 

Elective,  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  5.    2  hours, 
second  semester. 

7.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A  study 
of  the  political  history  of  Europe  from  181 5  to  1900. 

Miss  Brownson. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  s-     3 
hours,  through  the  year. 

8.  Modern  International  Relations.     Studies  in 

present  day  political  problems.  ,,.     „ 

^  -'   -^  ^  Miss  Brownson. 

Open  to  students  taking  Course  7.     One  section  to  be  elected. 

a.  The  United  States  as  a  World  Power. 
2  hours,  one  semester. 

b.  The  Latin-American  Republics. 
2  hours,  one  semester. 

c.  Europe  in  Africa. 
2  hours,  one  semester. 

9.  American  History.  An  outline  of  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Revolutionary  era 
to  the  present  day.  Introductory  to  the  study  of  constitu- 
tional history.  , ..      .^ 

•'  Miss  Brownson. 

Elective,  open  to  freshmen,    i  hour,  through  the  year. 

ID.     Contemporary  EIistory.     A  study  of  periodical 

literature,  with  topical  reports  by  students.     Papers  upon 

special  themes.  ,,.     „ 

^  Miss  Brownson. 

Elective,  open  to  all  students,    i  hour,  through  the  year. 
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GREEK 

MISS   GREEN 

1.  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition,  First  Greek 
Book  (White)  ;  Xenophon,  Anabasis  (Goodwin  and 
White). 

Elective.    3  hours,  through  the  year. 

2.  Xenophon,  Anabasis  continued  through  Book  IV: 
Homer,  Iliad  (Seymour),  Books,  I,  II  and  III.  Greek 
Prose  Composition  (Pearson). 

Elective.    3  hours,  through  the  year. 

Courses  i  and  2  are  open  to  students  not  ofFering  Greek  in 
college  preparation.  Course  2  is  open  to  students  entering 
college  with  one  year  of  Greek  as  third  language. 

3.  Plato.  Apology,  Crito ;  Xenophon,  Memorabilia. 
Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Elective.     3  hours,  first  semester. 

4.  Homer,  Odyssey,  Selections  from  Books  I-XII. 
The  epic  will  be  studied  as  a  whole  from  the  literary  stand- 
point; Homeric  life  and  antiquities  will  be  studied  in  detail. 
Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Elective.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

5.  Demosthenes,  Oration  on  the  Crozun.  Lectures 
and  collateral  reading  on  the  Attic  orators,  legislative  bodies 
and  law  practice  in  Athens. 

Elective.    3  hours,  tirst  semester. 

6.  Aeschylus,  Prometheus  Bound  (Mather)  ;  Sopho- 
cles, CEdipus  Tyrannus  (Earle)  ;  Euripides,  Medea..  Pri- 
vate reading  on  the  archaeology  of  the  drama  (actors,  cos- 
tumes, buildings,  etc.). 

Elective.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

y.  Herodotus,  Books  VI  and  VII,  and  a  study  of  the 
Persian  Wars. 

Elective.    2  hours,  one  semester. 
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8.  Thucydides,  and  a  study  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War. 

Elective.    2  hours,  one  semester. 

9,  History  of  Greek  Literature.  Lectures  with 
private  reading  assigned  in  Greek  and  English. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     2  hours,  through  the 
year. 

.    10.     Plato,  Phaedo. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    2  hours,  one  semester. 

11.  Aristophanes,  Frogs  or  Clouds.  Selections 
from  the  Lyric  Poets. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    2  hours,  one  semester. 

12.  Advanced  Greek  Prose.  Constructive  study  of 
Greek  syntax  and  style. 

Elective,  advised  for  those  intending  to  teach  Greek.    2  hours, 
one  semester. 

13.  Introduction  to  Greek  Archeology.  An  out- 
line course  in  the  study  of  Greek  pottery,  architecture, 
sculpture  and  minor  antiquities,  illustrated  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

Elective.    2  hours,  first  semester. 

LATIN 

MISS  GREEN 

1.  LiVY.     Selections  from  Books  I,  XXI,  XXII. 
Required  of  freshmen,    j  hours,  first  semester. 

2.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes. 

'  Required  of  freshmen,    s  hours,  second  semester. 

3.  Latin  Prose  Composition, 

Elective,  open  to  freshmen  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  first 
semester,    i  hour,  second  semester. 

4.  Mythology,  based  upon  Ovid. 

Elective,  open  to  all  students,    i  hour,  second  semester. 
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5.  Cicero,  Letters.     Lectures  and  readings  upon  the 
topography  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  i  and 
2.   Offered  in  igog-io.  3  hours,  first  semester. 

6.  Cicero,  De  Senectnte  and  De  Amicitia. 

Elective,  open  to  students  zvho  have  completed  Courses  i  and 
2.    3  hours,  one  semester. 

7.  Tacitus,  Annals. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  i  and 
2.    2  hours,  one  semester. 

8.  Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agricola. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  i  and 
2.    2  hours,  one  semester. 

9.  Pliny,  Letters.    Study  of  pohtical  and  social  con- 
ditions under  the  early  empire. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  i  and 
2.    2  hours,  second  semester. 

10.  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  i  and 
2.  2  hours,  first  semester. 

11.  Latin   Comedy.     Selected   plays   of    Plautus    and 
Terence. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    3  hours,  one  semester. 

12.  History  of  Latin  Literature.    Lectures  with  pri- 
vate reading  assigned  in  Latin  and  English. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    2  hours,  through  the 
year.    Offered  in  1910-11. 

13.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.    Constructive  study 
of  Latin  syntax  and  style. 

Elective,  advised  for  those  intending  to  teach  Latin.    2  hours, 
one  semester. 
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GERMAN 

MISS    SKILTON 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  prose  composi- 
tion, reading  of  short  stories  and  plays  by  modern  writers, 
memorizing  of  poetry,  conversation. 

Open  to   students  zuho  presented  no   German  at   entrance,    s 

hours,  through  the  year. 
Students  who  presented  one  year  of  German  may  enter  this 

course  in  the  second  semester. 

2.  Intermediate  Course.  Reading  of  modern  Ger- 
man prose,  and  of  the  simpler  classical  dramas;  grammar, 
prose  composition,  conversation. 

Open  to  students  zvho  presented  two  years  of  German,  or  zvho 
have  taken  Course  i.    3  hours,  through  the  year. 

3.  Course  in  German  Classics.  Reading  from  the 
dramas  and  poems  of  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Lessing.  Lec- 
tures in  the  German  language  upon  the  classical  period. 
Essays  and  oral  reports  upon  assigned  topics. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  three  years  of  German,  or 
who  have  taken  Courses  1  and  2.  3  hours,  through  the 
year. 

4.  Supplementary  Course.  Required  of  Freshmen 
deficient  in  amount  of  time  spent  on  requirements  a,  b,  c,  d, 
pp.  19-21  or  elective  for  others. 

I  hour,  through  the  year. 

5.  Outline  History  of  German  Literature.  Study 
of  the  development  of  German  Literature  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Lectures  and 
recitations,  supplemented  by  constant  reference  to  the  stand- 
ard histories  of  literature  and  by  reading  of  representative 
works. 

The  reading  of  the  first  semester  includes  the  mediaeval 
epics  in  modern  German  translation,  accompanied  by  com- 
parative study  of  the  Wagnerian  opera  texts,  the  Minne- 
gesang,  Meistergesang,  Volkslied;  that  of  the  second  semes- 
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ter,    selected    works    from   the    writers   of    the    eighteenth 
century. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  i,  2,  3,  or  to  grad- 
uate and  advanced  students  who  can  read  and  speak  Ger- 
man -fluently.     3  hours,  through  the  year. 

6.  The  German  Novel.  Study  of  the  development  of 
the  German  Novel  with  extensive  reading  of  modern  and 
current  fiction.    Lectures,  essays,  oral  reports. 

Open  to  advanced  students  or  graduates  who  can  read  and 
speak  German  Huently.     2  hours,  through  the  year. 

7.  The  German  Drama.  Study  of  the  development 
of  the  German  Drama  with  special  reference  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Rapid  reading  of  representative  works. 
Lectures,  essays,  oral  reports. 

Open  to  students  zvho  have  taken  Courses  3  and  4,  or  to 
graduates.     2  hours,  through  the  year. 

8.  Advanced  German  Prose  and  Syntax.  Selected 
passages  from  English  authors  translated  into  idiomatic 
German.  Original  themes  upon  assigned  topics.  Study  of 
idioms,  synonyms  and  syntax. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  i  and  2,  oi  their 
equivalents;  especially  recommended  to  those  who  expect 
to  teach  Gertnan.     i  hour,  through  the  year. 

9.  GcEthe's  Faust.  Study  of  Goethe's  Faust,  Parts  I 
and  II.  Development  of  the  Faust  legend,  and  the  genesis 
of  Goethe's  Faust.    Methods  of  Faust  interpretation. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  of  sufficient  advancement.  3 
hours,  one  semester. 

10.  Heine  and  the  Romantic  School.  Lectures  upon 
the  life  and  times  of  Heine,  with  readings  from  his  works. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  3  and  4.  2  hours, 
one  semester. 

11.  Germanic  Philology. 

a.      Gothic. 

Grammar.    Ulfilas'  translation  of  the  Bible.    Lec- 
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tures  upon  the  development  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. 

b.      Middle  High  German. 

Grammar.  Selections  from  the  Niebelungenlied, 
from  Hartman  von  Aue,  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach.     Lectures. 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates.    2  hours,  through  the  year. 

12.  Lectures  Upon  the  History  of  German  Litera- 
ture. These  lectures  are  given  in  English  and  are  intended 
to  give  to  students  who  are  not  specializing  in  German,  a 
brief  survey  of  the  principal  movements  in  German  Litera- 
ture. 

Open  to  all  students,     i  hour,  through  the  year. 

Note:  With  the  exception  of  Course  12,  German  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  classroom  and  is  required  in  all  recitations.  A  German 
Club  will  be  formed  for  conversational  practice  if  desired  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  students. 

FRENCH 

MADAME   de   V  ALL  AY 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  thorough  drill  on 
verbs;  reading  works  of  Colin,  Labiche  et  Martin,  Sandeau, 
About,  Michelet ;  Fables  de  La  Fontaine,  committed  to 
memory;  dictation,  composition,  conversation. 

Offered   to   freshmen   who   have   presented   no   French  at   en- 
trance,   s  hours,  through  the  year. 

2.  Intermediate  Course.  Grammaire  Litteraire.  Lec- 
tures on  the  history  of  French  literature  of  the  eighteenth 
century  accompanied  by  collateral  reading  of  representative 
French  authors.  Drill  in  letter  writing.  English  translated 
into  idiomatic  French,  dictation,  composition. 

Open  to  students  who  have  presented  the  minimum  entrance 
requirements.    3  hours,  through  the  year. 

3.  Outline  History  of  French  Literature.  His- 
toire  de  la  Litterature  Frangaise.  Lectures  on  the  French 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Collateral  reading 
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from  the  leading  authors  of  the  time;  Boileau,  Corneille,  La 
Fontaine,  MoHere,  Descartes,  Pascal.  Composition,  con- 
versation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  2,  or  have  presented 
maximum  entrance  requirements.  3  hours  through  the 
year. 

4.  The  Precursors  of  the  French  Romantic 
School.  Lectures  on  representative  authors.  Reading  se- 
lections from  Madame  de  Stael,  Madame  de  Lafayette, 
Rousseau,  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine.  Composition,  con- 
versation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  3  or  its  equivalent.  2 
hours,  through  the  year. 

5.  Origin  and  Development  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage. Lectures  on  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Reading  selections  from  representative  authors.  Composi- 
tion, conversation. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  2  or  its  equiv- 
alent.   2  hours,  through  the  year. 

6.  Classical  Tragedians  and  Comedians.  Lectures 
on  Racine,  Corneille,  Moliere  with  a  critical  study  of  their 
works.    Composition,  conversation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  3.  2  hours,  through 
the  year. 

7.  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Lectures  on  representative  authors.  Reading  works 
of  Daudet,  Victor  Hugo,  Rostand.  Composition.  Con- 
versation. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  3  or  its  equiv- 
alent.   2  hours,  through  the  year. 

8.  Advanced  French  Prose.  Selected  English  au- 
thors translated  into  idiomatic  French.  Thorough  study  of 
syntax,  idioms  and  synonyms.  Brunot:  Grammaire  des 
Grammaires.    Composition,  conversation. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  5  and  recom- 
mended to  those  who  wish  to  teach  French.  i  hour, 
through  the  year. 
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9-  The  French  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, with  brief  resume  of  its  earlier  development.  Rapid 
reading  course.  Composition  based  upon  works  read.  Topics 
assigned  for  reports.     Conversation. 

Elective,  open  to  students  n'ho  have  had  Course  j.     2  hours, 
through  the  year. 

10.  French  Epics.  Lectures  on  La  Chanson  de  Ro- 
land, La  Henriade,  La  Legende  des  Siecles.  Reading :  The 
Epics. 

Elective,  open  to  students  zi'ho  have  had  Course  9.     2  hours, 
through  the  year. 

II.  Current  Events.  Discussion  of  political  and  lit- 
erary questions  of  the  day  with  supplementary  reading  of 
history,  novels  and  magazine  articles  in  relation  to  subjects. 
The  course  is  strictly  conversational. 

Elective,  offered  to  graduates  and  students  who  have  had 
«►  Courses  3,  8,  or  their  equivalents,  i  hour,  through  the  year. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

MR.     PUTNAM,    MISS    WILLSON,    MISS    COOLIDGE 

1.  Masterpieces.  A  study  of  the  lives  and  produc- 
tions of  the  great  masters  in  English  Literature.  The  aim  is 
to  increase  the  information  and  cultivate  the  appreciation 
of  the  general  student.  The  course  is  illustrated  by  the 
short  story,  the  lyric  and  the  essay.  Assigned  readings,  re- 
ports and  discussions. 

Required  of  freshmen.     2  hours,  first  semester. 

2.  Shakespeare.  A  study  of  the  language,  poetry  and 
characters  in  four  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Merchant  of 
Venice,  King  Lear,  and  Winter's  Tale  will  be  studied  in 
1909-1910.  The  primary  aim  is  to  compel  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  idiom,  poetry  and  character  method  of  a  limited 
number  of  plays.  The  course  may  be  elected  in  successive 
years. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.    5  hours,  second  semester. 
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3-  Anglo-Saxon.  An  elementary  course.  Anglo- 
Saxon  primer  and  reader.  Translation  of  representative 
prose  and  poetry,  and  a  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  grammar. 
Students  intending  to  specialize  in  English  Literature  are 
urged  to  take  this  course. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.    2  hours,  second  semester. 

4.  Linguistics.  A  study  of  the  grammar,  idiom,  and 
vocabulary  of  middle  English  at  representative  periods. 
Readings  from  Chaucer,  Spenser  and  Milton.  Licidentally 
the  course  aims  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of 
the  literature  of  these  masters.  English  2,  3  and  4  are  in- 
tended to  prepare  the  student  for  intelligent  reading  in  Eng- 
lish Literature  from  1200  to  the  present  time. 

Required  of  sophomores.     2  hours,  through  the  year. 

5.  Ballad  Literature.  A  study  of  the  folk  ballad  in 
England,  its  origin,  development  and  influence.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings,  reports,  discussions. 

Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors.      Givfn  in  alternate  years^ 
Will  be  offered  in  igio-ii.    3  hours,  first  setnester. 

6.  Outlines  of  English  Literature.  A  study  of 
the  development  of  English  Literature  from  Beowulf  to 
Tennyson,  together  with  the  forces  and  types  that  have 
dominated  it.  Assigned  readings,  reports,  discussions,  lec- 
tures. 

Required  of  juniors.     2  hours,  through  the  year. 

7.  Shakespeare.  A  study  of  the  growth  of  the  mind, 
art  and  philosophy  of  Shakespeare  as  represented  in  fifteen 
typical  plays.  Collateral  reading  on  The  Life  of  Shakes- 
peare, theories  of  the  sonnets,  Baconian  hypothesis,  and 
other  allied  topics.    Lectures,  reports,  discussions. 

Students  taking  English  7  are  urged  to  take  English  2  as 
preparation. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate 
years.     Will  he  offered  in  igog-io.    3  hours,  first  semester. 
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8.  English  Drama.  The  origin  and  development  of 
the  English  drama  to  the  closing  of  the  theaters  in  1642.  A 
study  of  representative  masterpieces  of  the  great  play- 
wrights. Lectures,  reports,  theses.  Prerequisites  English  2 
and  English  7. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
be  offered  in  jgog-io.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

9.  The  Essay.  A  study  of  its  types  and  character- 
istics. Extended  reading  in  the  works  of  the  great  essayists, 
including  Bacon,  Addison,  Steele,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Lamb, 
Hazlitt,  Emerson,  Lowell,  De  Quincy,  Arnold  and  Steven- 
son.    Reports,  discussions,  lectures. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
be  offered  in  1910-11.     3  hours,  first  semester. 

10.  The  Novel.  A  study  of  the  development  of  the 
English  novel,  its  types  and  significance.  Extended  reading 
in  the  novels  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Reports,  discus- 
sions, lectures.  The  student  will  be  held  responsible  for  at 
least  fifteen  novels  in  addition  to  collateral  reading.  Theses 
may  be  required. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
be  offered  in  ipio-ii.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

II.  American  Literature.  A  seminar  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American  Literature  from  1607  to  1900.  Topics 
will  be  assigned,  reports  and  theses  required,  wide  reading 
insisted  upon,  and  the  class  left  to  the  conduct  of  its  mem- 
bers in  turn.  It  is  designed  for  those  who  have  specialized 
in  English  and  who  expect  to  teach  it  or  to  pursue  graduate 
study. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
be  offered  in  igog-io.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

12.  Literary  Criticism.  A  seminar  in  the  history  of 
criticism,  in  its  literature,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  good 
literature.  The  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  ele- 
ments which  compose  good  literature  and  with  the  sources 
of  suggestion  in  criticizing.     Topics,  assigned  readings,  re- 
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ports,  theses.  Students  will  be  required  to  conduct  the  reci- 
tations. Prerequisite  English  2.  Intended  for  students  who 
expect  to  teach  or  to  pursue  graduate  study  and  who  have 
specialized  in  English.    The  course  is  limited  in  numbers. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
he  offered  in  igog-io.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

13.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  A  seminar 
in  the  literature  of  England  since  1800.  The  essay,  the 
novel,  the  drama,  and  poetry  are  treated  in  outline.  Read- 
ings, reports,  discussions,  lectures. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
be  offered  in  1910-11.     3  hours,  first  semester. 

14.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry.  A  seminar  in  the 
poetry  of  England  from  1798.  A  minute  study  of  Words- 
worth, Tennyson  and  Browning,  together  with  lectures  and 
discussions  of  the  other  poets  of  the  century.  Reading,  re- 
ports, theses. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
be  offered  in  ipio-iT.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

15.  Anglo-Saxon.  An  advanced  course  for  students 
specializing  in  English  or  German.  A  careful  study  of  the 
grammar  and  diction  of  Old  English.  Reading  of  Beowulf 
entire  and  poems  from  Csedmon  and  Cynewulf.  Prerequi- 
site English  3. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
be  offered  in  1910-11.    2  hours,  through  the  year. 

16.  Browning.  A  seminar  in  the  poetry  and  philos- 
ophy of  Robert  Browning.     Lectures,  papers,  discussions. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,    i  hour,  through  the  year. 

17.  The  Novel.  A  study  of  great  novel  literature 
and  great  novelists.  The  reading  is  not  limited  to  the  Eng- 
lish novel  but  includes  masterpieces  from  the  American, 
Russian  and  French.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a  wide, 
critical  knowledge  of  what  is  great  in  the  novel  of  every 
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literature.  Lectures,  discussions,  assigned  readings.  Course 
17  does  not  cover  the  field  of  Course  10.  Both  may  be 
counted  toward  a  degree.  Students  are  urged  to  take  Rhet- 
oric 2  as  a  prerequisite. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
be  offered  in  igog-io.    3  hours,  through  the  year. 

19.  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Browning.  A  critical 
reading  course.     Assigned  readings,  lectures,  reports. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate 
years.     Will  be  offered  in  igoQ-io.     2  hours,  first  semester. 

20.  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Arnold.  A  study  of  their  so- 
cial philosophy  and  prose  style.  Assigned  readings,  lectures, 
reports. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.    Given  in  alternate 
years.    Will  be  offered  in  igog-io.   2  hours,  second  semester. 

Courses  i  to  10  are  open  to  special  students  if  their  preparation 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  instructor  in  admitting  them. 

Courses  7  to  15  are  open  to  graduate  students  specializing  in 
English,  but  an  exceptional  standard  of  work  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity will  be  expected  of  them. 

The  head  of  the  department  will  oversee  any  additional  re- 
search work  which  graduate  students  or  undergraduates  specializing 
in  English  may  desire  to  pursue. 

RHETORIC 

MR.    PUTNAM,    MISS    WILLSON 

1,  English  Composition.  Daily  or  weekly  themes. 
Study  of  a  text-book.  Application  of  the  principles  of  de- 
scription, narration,  exposition  and  argumentation.  As- 
signed readings,  reports,  discussions,  classroom  analyses  and 
criticism.  A  general  outline  course  in  the  fundamentals  of 
rhetoric. 

Required  of  freshmen.    2  hours,  through  the  year. 

2.  Narration.  An  advanced  course  in  the  rhetoric  of 
emotion.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  description  and  nar- 
ration and  their  application  in  daily  and  weekly  themes.   As- 
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signed  readings  in  narrative  masterpieces  especially  in  the 
short  story.    Reports,  discussions,  classroom  criticism. 

Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Will  be  offered  in  1910-11.    2  hours,  through  the  year. 

3.  Argumentation.  An  advanced  course  in  the  rhet- 
oric of  thought.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  exposition  and 
argumentation,  of  conviction  and  persuasion.  Text-books, 
assigned  readings  in  the  masterpieces,  reports,  discussions, 
criticism.  Constant  practice  in  preparation  of  notes,  out- 
lines, briefs  and  themes.  The  aim  is  to  cultivate  clear  think- 
ing and  effective  expression. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Given  in  alternate 
years.  Will  be  offered  in  igog-io.  2  hours  through  the 
year. 

4.  Poetics.  A  study  of  the  nature,  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  English  verse  forms.  Assigned  readings,  reports, 
discussions,  lectures ;  weekly  practice  in  the  writing  of  orig- 
inal or  imitative  verse.  The  course  is  both  a  study  of  the 
literature  of  English  verse  and  a  practice  in  its  production. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Will 
be  offered  in  igio-ii.    2  hours  through  the  year. 

Note  :  If  students  so  desire,  Rhetoric  3  may  be  given  in  place 
of  Rhetoric  2  or  Rhetoric  4  in  1910-11. 

5.  Dramatics.  A  study  of  the  principles  which  under- 
lie dramatic  composition.  Criticism  and  analysis  of  repre- 
sentative dramas.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  reports,  dis- 
cussions.   Practice  in  the  writing  of  original  dramas. 

Prerequisites  4  hours  in  Rhetoric,  English  2,  English  7 
and  English  8.  The  instructor  reserves  the  right 
to  limit  the  numbers  taking  the  course. 

Open  to  seniors.    2  hours,  first  semester. 

BIBUCAL  UTERATURE 

MISS  BROWNSON 

I.     Historical  Study  of  the  Life  of  Christ, 
Required  of  freshmen,    i  hour,  through  the  year. 
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2.  The  Apostolic  Age.  The  organization  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  development  of  its  hfe  and  litera- 
ture during  the  first  century. 

Required  of  sophomores.    J  hour,  through  the  year. 

3.  Old  Testament  History.  Studies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  people,  the  growth  of  political  institu- 
tions, the  influence  of  other  nations,  the  religious  life,  the 
literature. 

Required  of  juniors,    i  hour,  through  the  year. 

4.  Old  Testament  Prophecy.  A  study  of  the  de- 
velopment and  characteristics  of  prophecy,  the  place  of  the 
prophets  in  the  life  of  Israel,  the  relation  of  prophecy  to 
history.  Messianic  prophecy. 

Required  of  seniors,    i  hour,  through  the  year. 

5.  Hebrew  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  poetry  of  the 
English  Old  Testament,  especially  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    2  hours,  Hrst  semester. 

6.  Historical  Geography  of  Palestine.  The  land 
in  its  physical  aspects,  the  place  of  Syria  in  history,  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible  by  geographical  study,  detailed 
survey  of  the  country. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     2  hours,  one  semester. 

7.  Biblical  Archeology.  Studies  of  the  results  of 
modern  exploration  in  Biblical  lands. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    2  hours,  one  semester. 

MATHEMATICS 

MR.    MARTIN 

I.  Solid  Geometry.  Theorems  and  constructions  as 
given  in  Durell's  Solid  Geometry.  Solution  of  numerous 
original  exercises,  including  loci  problems.  Application  to 
the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids. 

Required  of  freshmen.    3  hours,  first  semester. 
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2.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Definitions 
and  relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions  as  ratios; 
circular  measurement  of  angles.  Proofs  of  principal  formu- 
las, in  particular  for  the  sine,  cosine  and  tangent  of  the  sum 
and  difference  of  two  angles,  of  the  double  angle  and  the 
half  angle,  the  product  expressions  for  the  sum  or  the  dif- 
ference of  two  sines  or  of  two  cosines;  the  transformation 
of  trigonometric  expressions  by  means  of  these  formulas. 
Solution  of  trigonometric  equations.  Theory  and  use  of 
logarithms.  Solution  of  right,  oblique  and  spherical  tri- 
angles, and  practical  applications. 

Lyman  and  Goddard's  Trigonometry  with  Tables  is  used 
as  a  text-book. 

Required  of  freshmen.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

3.  Algebra.  Required  of  freshmen  who  are  deficient 
in  requirements  for  admission  as  given  in  III.  Mathematics, 
Note,  page  26. 

/  hour,  first  semester. 

4.  Advanced  Algebra. 

a.  Permutations  and  combinations.  Complex  numbers 
with  graphical  representation  of  sums  and  differ- 
ences. Determinants  including  the  solution  of 
linear  equations.  Numerical  equations  of  higher 
degree  and  the  theory  of  equations,  with  graphical 
methods,  including  Descartes'  rule  of  signs  and 
Horner's  method. 

b.  Proofs  of  principal  formulas  for  spherical  triangles. 
Solution  of  right  spherical  triangles. 

Students  intending  to  pursue  the  courses  in  higher  mathematics 
are  advised  to  elect  this  course.  Prerequisite  Course  2,  or  may  be 
taken  parallel  with  Course  2.    2  hours,  second  semester. 

5.  History  of  Mathematics.  This  course  is  offered 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  essential  to  a  thorough  understanding 
of  elementary  mathematics.  It  treats  of  the  development  of 
mathematics  from  the  earliest  known  times  to  the  invention 
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of  analytical  geometry  by  Descartes  in  1637.  The  subjects 
considered  are  Number  Systems,  Numerals,  Arithmetic,  Al- 
gebra and  Geometry. 

References :  Histories  of  Mathematics  by  Ball,  Fink, 
Gow  and  Cajori;  Fine's  Number-systems  of  Alge- 
bra, Smith's  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics, 
and  Schubert's  Mathematical  Essays  and  Recrea- 
tions. 

Prerequisite  Course  2.    2  hours,  first  semester. 

6.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  An  introductory 
course  treating  of  the  properties  of  the  straight  line,  the 
circle,  and  the  conic  sections;  loci  and  the  general  equation 
of  the  second  degree. 

Prerequisite  Course  2.     3  hours,  first  semester. 

7.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  An  intro- 
ductory course. 

Prerequisite  Course  6.     3  hours,  second  semester. 

8.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry,  Advanced  Calculus 
and  Differential  Equations. 

Prerequisites  Courses  4  and  7.     3  hours,  through  the  year. 

9.  History  of  Higher  Mathematics. 

Prerequisite  Course  7;  or  may  he  taken  parallel  with  Course  7. 
2  hours,  one  semester. 

ASTRONOMY 

MR.    martin 

I.  Astronomy,  descriptive  and  historical.  Elementary 
facts  and  principles  with  mathematical  exercises.  Location 
of  principal  constellations  with  field  and  laboratory  work. 

The  College  owns  a  good  4^  inch  refracting  telescope, 
which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  student  for  observing  the 
sun,  moon,  stars  and  nebulae. 

Prerequisites  Mathematics,  Courses  i  and  2.    2  hours,  through 
the  year. 
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PHYSICS 

MISS    MONTGOMERY 

I.  Elementary  Physics.  The  class  work  will  con- 
sist of  lectures  on  the  subjects  of  mechanics,  sound,  light, 
heat,  electricity  and  magnetism.  As  far  as  possible  these  are 
illustrated  by  lecture  table  experiments.  Carhart's  Univer- 
sity Physics  will  form  the  basis  of  the  lecture  work. 

In  the  laboratory  the  students  are  first  instructed  in  the  meth- 
ods of  accurate  measurement  and  in  the  laws  governing  the  equil- 
ibrium and  motion  of  bodies.  Later  they  make  determinations  of 
lelectrical  quantities,  and  problems  in  heat,  sound  and  light  are 
studied. 

Elective,    s  hours,  through  the  year. 

CHEMISTRY 

MISS    MONTGOMERY 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course  does 
not  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry.  It  consists  of 
lectures  and  recitations  on  the  history,  occurrence,  prepara- 
tion and  properties  of  the  more  important  non-metallic  and 
metallic  elements.  Classroom  work  is  supplemented  by  work 
in  laboratory,  where  each  student  prepares  and  transforms 
the  chief  substances  studied.  The  text-books  used  are  Rem- 
sen's  College  Text-hook  of  Chemistry  and  Reiser's  Labor- 
atory Manual. 

S  hours,  through  the  year.    Laboratory  work,  4  hours  weekly. 
This  Course,  or  Course  i  in  Biology,  required  of  sophomores, 

2.  Qualitative  Analysis.  This  course  consists  of 
lectures,  reviews  and  laboratory  work.  Ample  practice  in 
identifying  unknown  substances  is  given  to  each  student. 
The  text- book  used  is  A.  A.  Noyes'  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  i.  j 
hours,  first  semester.   Laboratory  work,  2  hours  weekly. 

3.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  i  and 
2.  3  hours,  second  semester.  Laboratory  work,  2  hours 
weekly. 
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4-  Organic  Chemistry.  Typical  organic  compounds, 
their  relations  and  transformations  are  studied.  In  the  class- 
room the  work  is  pursued  by  lectures  and  reviews.  In 
laboratory,  the  more  simple  organic  compounds  are  first 
studied  and  the  synthesis  of  more  complex  substances  from 
these  is  then  taken  up.  In  every  preparation  attention  is 
given  to  quantitative  results.  The  text-books  followed  are 
Remsen's  Organic  Chemistry  and  Gatterman's  Practical 
Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  i.  3 
hours,  through  the  year.   Laboratory  work,  5  hours  weekly. 

5,  Lectures  on  Theoretical  Chemistry.  In  this 
course  a  systematic  study  is  made  of  the  Atomic,  Kinetic 
and  Electrolytic  Theories  of  the  constitution  of  matter. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  i  and 
4.    I  hour,  through  the  year. 

6.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  In  this  course 
two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  lectures  on  Methods  in 
Organic  Chemistry.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  problem  in 
laboratory,  which  she  solves  according  to  methods  used  in 
original  research.  An  organic  compound  whose  composition 
is  unknown  is  examined  and  its  empirical  and  structural 
formulas  are  determined.  This  determination  involves  the 
application  of  the  most  important  laboratoi-y  methods  used 
in  organic  research,  such  as  combustions,  molecular  weight 
determination,  etc.  It  is  carried  on  independently  by  the 
student.  After  the  correct  solution  of  this  problem,  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  the  student  of  starting  a  problem  in  original 
work.  The  course  is  especially  qualified  to  fit  students  for 
independent  research,  and  has  that  end  in  view. 

BIOLOGY 

MISS   MONTGOMERY 

I.     General  Biology. 

a.  Systematic  Invertebrate  Zoology.  This  course  con- 
sists of  a  comparative  study  of  the  amoeba,  and 
other  protozoa  of  typical  members  of  the  following 
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sub-kingdoms :  Coelenterata,  Platyhelminthes,  Ne- 
mathelminthes,  Trochelminthes,  Echinodermata, 
Annulata,  Anthropoda. 

b.  Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Embryology.  Lectures  are 
given  on  the  skeletons,  the  muscular,  digestive,  re- 
spiratory, nervous,  and  urogenital  systems  of  the 
frog,  fish,  pigeon  and  rabbit.  This  is  followed  by 
a  brief  study  of  the  embryology  of  the  frog  and 
chick. 

c.  Eight  weeks  of  Botany,  including  a  study  of  the 
structure  and  physiology  of  typical  plants ;  and  a 
systematic  study  of  the  great  groups :  Thallophytes, 
Bryophytes,  Pteridophytes,  Spermatophytes. 

This  course  or  Course  i  in  Chemistry  required  of  sophomores. 
S  hours,  through  the  year. 

2.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  Study 
of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  a  typical  mammal.  Labor- 
atory experiments  to  give  practice  in  histology  in  addition  to 
experiments  regarding  composition  of  foods,  digestion, 
physiology  of  nerves  and  muscles,  mechanism  of  circulation. 

Elective,  open  to  those  zvho  have  completed  Course  i.  2  hours, 
first  semester. 

3.  Structure  of  Cell  and  Protoplasm.  Study  of 
numerous  protozoa;  structure  of  cell;  developmental  phe- 
nomena ;  cell  division  ;  spermatogenesis ;  oogenesis. 

Elective.     2  hours,  second  semester. 

EXPRESSION 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  foster  in  the  student  a 
larger  appreciation  of  the  truth  and  beauty  of  great  prose 
and  verse,  and  at  the  same  time  to  develop  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing to  others  the  results  of  such  literary  work.  Ex- 
pressional  study  of  the  best  kind  cultivates  beauty  of  speech, 
trains  the  intellect,  educates  the  emotions  and  puts  the  stu- 
dent into  full  command  of  the  forces  of  body  and  mind. 

Elective  courses  are  offered  for  all  college  classes,  and 
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private  work  may  be  arranged  for  by  consultation  with  the 
instructor.    Persons  not  registered  for  courses  in  other  de- 
partments may  become  special  students  in  Expression. 
Students'  recitals  are  occasionally  given. 

EXPRESSION  COURSES 

MISS    KERST 

1.  a.     Studies  in  Voice,  Diction,  Melody,  Phras- 

ing, Rhythm,  Gesture,  Attitude;  in  Pro- 
nunciation AND  Correct  Utterance. 

Selections  are  analyzed,  and  students  are 
assigned  definite  work  for  presentation  before 
the  class.  Criticism  and  helpful  suggestions  are 
given. 

b.     Expressive  Physical  Culture. 

Exercises    are   given    for   poise,   presence, 
bearing;   for  grace   and   ease   of   manner;    for 
breathing. 
Elective,  for  freshmen,    i  hour,  through  the  year. 

2.  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression.  The  study  of 
thought  processes  in  their  relation  to  utterance.  Technical 
vocal  training,  the  placing  of  tones,  compass,  the  develop- 
ment of  resonance,  flexibility,  freedom,  smoothness,  purity 
and  power.  The  eradication  of  faults  in  the  use  of  the 
voice. 

This  is  distinctly  a  practice  course,  in  which  the  student 
applies  the  principles  underlying  all  art.  Selections  include 
description,  narration,  oration,  exposition  and  essay;  epic, 
lyric  and  dramatic  poetry.  Critical  analysis  of  the  selections 
is  made  and  personal  criticism  and  guidance  given  in  their 
rendition.  Platform  recitations  are  made  by  the  student  for 
criticism. 

Elective,  for  sophomores,     i  hour,  through  the  year. 

3.  Vocal  and  Literary  Interpretation.  Shakes- 
peare, Browning  and  Tennyson. 

Elective,  for  juniors  and  seniors,     i  hour,  through  the  year. 
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MUSIC 

MR.    MORGAN 

I.  Harmony.  This  course  includes  the  study  of  inter- 
vals, scales,  formation  and  correct  use  of  all  the  chords 
(consonant  and  dissonant),  and  the  harmonizing  of  melodies. 

Elective,  open  to  all  students,     i  hour,  through  the  year. 

Two  hours  of  music  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree 
on  condition  that  one  hour  is  theoretical  instruction,  with 
which  one  hour  of  practice  work  may  be  combined  by  per- 
mission of  the  Faculty. 

The  College  believes  in  the  cultural  power  of  music  and 
in  its  value  in  the  higher  education  of  women.  It  expects  to 
enlarge  the  courses  and  to  keep  music  on  the  high  intel- 
lectual plane  which  is  being  increasingly  accorded  to  it  by 
colleges. 

Information  concerning  practice  courses  in  all  depart- 
ments of  music  may  be  found  on  pages  77-78. 

ART 

Lectures  are  given  through  the  year  by  non-resident  pro- 
fessors and  the  great  masterpieces  of  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture  are  made  familiar  to  the  student.  The  Carnegie 
Institute  art  collections  are  visited  under  the  direction  of 

artists. 

LECTURES 

The  following  list  comprises  the  lectures  delivered  to 
students  as  part  of  the  academic  work.  They  are  given  at  a 
morning  lecture  hour  and  attendance  is  required : 

1908 
Oct.     7,     George  W.  Putnam,  Notes  from  Germany 

"      14,     Dr.  E.  Trumbull  Lee,  The  Puritans 

"     21,     Dr.  John  A.  Brashear,  The  Starry  Heavens 

(Illustrated) 
Nov.    4,     Miss  Minnie  Sellers  The  Old  Masters 

(Illustrated) 
"      II,     Miss  Florence  L.  Lattimore,     The  Pittsburgh  Survey 
Dec.    2,    Dr.  H.  D.  Lindsay,  The  Bible 
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Dec.    4,     Seumas  McManus, 
Wm.  M.  R.  French, 


Dr.  Maitland  Alexander, 

(Day  of  Prayer) 
Dr.  H.  D.  Lindsay, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Snowden, 
Luigi  von  Kunits, 
Rev.  G.  W.  Montgomery, 


13,     Miss  Ethd  M.  Arnold, 
17,     Miss  Mary  W.  Brownson, 


M 

7, 

1909 

Feb. 

3, 

« 

10, 

« 

17, 

" 

24, 

Mar. 

3, 

Irish  Folk  Lore   and  Fairy 

Tales 
The  Place  and  Value  of  the 

Line  in  Pictorial  Art 
Drifting 

Lincoln 

Words  and  their  Uses 

Musicale 

The  Foreign  Population   of 

Western  Pennsylvania 
Arnold  of  Rugby 
Oxford,  Past  and  Present 


Special  causes  were  also  presented  to  the  student  body 
as  follows : 


Nov.   6,    Miss  Flora  Robinson, 


The  Student  Volunteer 

Movemient 
Negro  Education 
The  Red  Cross  Society 


"      29,     Dr.  E.  T.  Ware, 
Dec.     2,    Mrs.   Chas.  L.  Taylor, 

1909 
Feb.    9,     Miss  Katherine  R.   Pettit,        The  Poor  Whites  of  the 

South 


RELIGIOUS  AND  SOCIAL  UFE 

The  College  is  thoroughly  Christian  in  spirit  and  influ- 
ence, but  undenominational  in  its  management  and  instruc- 
tion. Students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  daily  prayers 
in  the  Chapel,  and  resident  students  to  be  regular  attendants 
at  church  on  Sunday  mornings  and  at  the  Sunday  Vesper 
services  in  Berry  Hall.  The  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation maintains  a  mid-week  prayer  meeting  and  a  mis- 
sion study  class ;  and  it  contributes  to  mission  work  at  home 
and  abroad.  Systematic  Bible  study  is  one  of  the  college 
requirements,  and  four  hours  of  such  work  are  prescribed 
along  the  lines  of  literature  and  history.  The  social  life  of 
the  College  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Dean.  She  makes  ar- 
rangements for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  resident  stu- 
dents, and  the  plans  of  all  the  classes  for  social  occasions  are 
brought  to  her  for  approval.    General  receptions  for  the  stu- 
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dents  and  their  friends  are  held  at  mid-year,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Commencement  exercises.  Smaller  gatherings 
of  Faculty  and  students  occur  at  intervals  throughout  the 
year.  The  traditional  College  celebrations  are  those  of  Hal- 
lowe'en, Christmas,  Saint  Valentine's  Day,  and  May  Day, 
participated  in  by  the  student  body.  The  separate  classes 
take  the  initiative  in  more  informal  entertaining  at  suitable 
times.  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  gives  a 
reception  to  new  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
conducts  a  Bazaar  in  December  for  the  benefit  of  its  mission 
work  in  Japan. 

STUDENTS'  CLUBS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Omega  Society  has  a  membership  chosen  with  re- 
spect to  scholarship  and  literary  ability.  Its  work  is  the 
promotion  of  an  interest  in  literature,  and  the  providing  of 
opportunities  for  practice  in  the  art  of  expression.  The 
Society  holds  occasional  open  meetings  for  the  presentation 
of  special  programs. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  holds  week- 
ly prayer  meetings  and  monthly  missionary  meetings.  It 
has  an  organized  mission  study  class.  The  Association 
maintains  a  scholarship  in  a  missionary  school  in  Oratu, 
Japan,  and  it  is  responsible  for  the  equipment  of  a  room  in 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  Building  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Delegates  are  sent  to  the  Annual  Conventions  at 
Mountain  Lake  Park,  and  an  active  part  is  taken  in  all  work 
looking  toward  the  strengthening  of  the  religious  forces  of 
the  institution. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  a  wide-awake  organization 
which  affords  the  students  of  the  College  an  opportunity  to 
play  basketball,  tennis  and  all  out-door  games.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  Association  to  foster  the  growth  of  college  spirit, 
and  also  to  help  with  the  running  expenses  of  the  tennis 
court  and  the  basketball  teams.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
members  some  very  valuable  apparatus  has  been  purchased 
for  the  gymnasium. 

The  Dramatic  Club  has  for  its  work  the  critical  study 
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of  pieces  of  dramatic  literature  as  a  means  of  personal  cul- 
ture for  its  members,  and  the  occasional  presentation  of 
carefully  selected  plays.  The  principal  event  of  the  club 
year  is  the  production  of  Senior  Dramatics  at  Commence- 
ment time.  In  1908  the  play  presented  was  Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton's  The  Lady  of  Lyons. 

The  Glee  Club  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
training  in  voice.  The  club  responds  to  many  calls  for  its 
services  at  college  affairs  and  occasionally  in  the  city,  and 
gives  an  Annual  Concert.  It  has  an  enthusiastic  member- 
ship and  its  work  is  much  valued  in  the  college  life. 

The  Mandolin  Club  is  a  recent  organization,  but  its 
work  is  showing  rapid  progress,  and  it  will  soon  win  a  popu- 
lar position  among  the  college  clubs. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES 

Two  scholarships  are  open  to  students  of  ability  wdio 
expect  to  pursue  regular  courses  of  study,  but  who  need 
financial  aid  in  meeting  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  college 
education. 

1.  The  Helen  E.  Pelletreau  Scholarship.  A  fund 
has  been  raised  by  the  Alumnge  to  establish  a  scholarship  in 
honor  of  Miss  Helen  E.  Pelletreau,  for  many  years  the  able 
and  beloved  President  of  the  College.  This  fund  has  not 
yet  been  made  up  to  the  full  amount  necessary,  and  contribu- 
tions to  it  are  earnestly  solicited.  They  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  Eleanor  J.  Stevenson,  3501  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh. 

2.  The  Mary  Hawes  Nevin  Scholarship.  To  ful- 
fill a  wish  expressed  by  the  late  Mary  Hawes  Nevin,  an 
alumna  of  the  Class  of  1896,  her  family  has  given  the  sum 
of  $6,000  to  establish  a  scholarship  to  bear  her  name,  and 
thus  perpetuate  the  memory  of  her  beautiful  life  and  her  in- 
terest in  young  women  ambitious  of  the  advantage  of  a 
college  course. 

The  Helen  E.  Pelletreau  Scholarship  is  awarded  by  the 
Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Alumnae  Association;  the 
Mary  Hawes  Nevin  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  John  I.  Nevin. 
These  scholarships  are  held  for  one  year,  but  may  be  re- 
newed upon  application. 
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The  Annie  Dickson  Kearns  Medal  is  a  prize  founded  by 
Mrs.  William  L.  Coyle  in  memory  of  her  sister,  Miss  Annie 
Dickson  Kearns.  It  is  a  gold  medal  awarded  annually  to 
the  member  of  the  Senior  class  who  shall  have  attained  the 
highest  average  standing  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  of 
the  college  course. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Business  inquiries  and  letters  concerning  the  entrance 
of  students  should  be  addressed  to  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Personal  letters  or  particular  com- 
munications of  parents  in  regard  to  their  daughters  should 
be  sent  to  the  President,  Rev.  Henry  D.  Lindsay,  D.D.,  or 
to  the  Dean,  Miss  Cora  Helen  Coolidge. 

TEACHERS'  REGISTRY 

The  College  is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  its 
Alumnse,  and  is  willing  to  cooperate  actively  with  those  who 
desire  to  secure  teaching  positions.  A  registry  will  be  kept 
for  the  purpose,  and  eligible  candidates  will  be  recommended 
to  schools  desiring  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  faculty  lists. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1908 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Greene,  Lilla  Abigail Hoosick  Falls,   N.  Y. 

Grow,  Laura  Mj^rtle Highland,   Cal. 

Marshall,  Virginia  Gilmour Wilkinsburg 

Mellon,  Mary  Bell Wilkinsburg 

STUDENTS 
SENIORS 

Beard, '^Irma  Haj'nie Wilkinsburg 

Coburn,  Enid  Gladwin Pittsburgh 

Cohen,  Eva  Marie Pittsburgh 

Coulter,  Mary  Emma Canonsburg 

Estep,  Leila  Anna Pittsburgh 

Jarecki,  Carla  Dorothea Sandusky,  O. 

Tatnal,  Edna  Grace Pittsburgh 
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JUNIORS 

Kramer,  Mary  Alice Pittsburgh 

McKibben,  Elma  Lenore Pittsburgh 

Tassey,  Ethel  Belle McKeesport 

SOPHOMORES 

Blakeslee,  Clarissa  Reta Manorville 

Carpenter,  Sara  Reynolds Wilkinsburg 

Crowe,  Mabel  Florence Pittsburgh 

Darrah,  Alice  Lillian Allegheny 

Diescher,  Irma  Jessie Pittsburgh 

Greene,  Margaret Hoosick  Falls,  N. 

Gray,  Frances Pittsburgh 

Hamilton,  Minerva Edgewood 

McQymonds,  Belle  Vance Wilkinsburg 

McCuUough,  Margaret  May Wilkinsburg 

Supplee,  Rosalie Wilkinsburg 

Trussell,  Elma  Marie Carrick 

Wayne,  Gertrude  Jeanette Braddock 

V/ilson,  Florence  Kerr Wilkinsburg 

FRESHMEN 

Bickel,  Florence  Emma Pittsburgh 

Bowes,  Annie  Harriet Pittsburgh 

Chaddock,  Edith  Melvina Pittsburgh 

Davies,  Elizabeth  Frances Munhall 

Davis,  Eleanor Oakmont 

Demmler,  Maude  Eleanor  . McKeesport 

Dillon,  Pauline  E Coraopolis 

Dulaney,  Grace  Edna McKeesport 

Duncan,  Roberta  Marguerite Edgewood 

Estep,  Elvira Pittsburgh 

Faloon,  Mary  Hand ;  .  Pittsburgh 

Finkelstein,  Anna Sharpsburg 

Fox,  Irene  Katheryn Pittsburgh 

Gerwig,  Cora  Edith Wilkinsburg 

Gray,  Mary  Rariden Pittsburgh 

Grooms,  Helen  Herd Pittsburgh 

Hardy,  Mary  Rebecca Pittsburgh 

Hickson,  Hazel  Fay Butler 

Keys,  Florence  Rebecca Wilkinsburg 

Kim,  Martha  Amanda Pittsburgh 

Kingman,  Ruble  Estelle Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Lindsay,  Lillie  Amdt Pittsburgh 

Lloyd,  Lillian St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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McLain,  Susan  Loresta Dravosburg 

Milligan,  May Allegheny- 
Pierce,  Beulah  Vera Pittsburgh 

Reitz,  Edna  Marie Oakmont 

Sands,  Martha  Josephine Pittsburgh 

Sharp,    Daisy  Cochrane Pittsburgh 

Stahlman,  Calla  Loree Vandegrift 

Wehling,  Elsie  Dean Bellevue 

Worrell,  Alice  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

SPECIAL 

Allderdice,  Ellen  H Pittsburgh 

Beard,  Harriet  Edna Wilkinsburg 

Beaty,  Margaret  Ann Mannington,  W.  Va. 

Campbell,  Emma  Mellou Pittsburgh 

Carter,  Martha  Rodes Pittsburgh 

Crandall,  Evelyn  Frances Warren 

Cribbs,  Olive  Irene Jeannette 

Doudna,  Mary  Alice Barnesville,  O. 

Early,  Cora  E Pittsburgh 

Hooker,  Arline  Burmah Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Irwin,  Lennis  Blanche Munhall 

Johnson,  Bessie  DePuy Pittsburgh 

Kingsbacher,  Florence Pittsburgh 

Martin,  Alice Carnegie 

Miller,  Mary  Isabella Pittsburgh 

Neel,  Frances  Folsom Dravosburg 

Rothrock,  Mary  Helen Reedsville 

Shurmer,  Lena  Lucile West  View 

Teeters,  Helen  Elizabeth Monongahela 

ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Association  has  its  headquarters  at  the  College,  and 
holds  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Assembly  Hall  on  the  Friday 
preceding  Commencement  Day.  It  publishes  annually  the 
Alumnae  Recorder,  containing  a  list  of  graduates,  corrected 
by  the  latest  information  obtainable,  and  many  items  of  in- 
terest concerning  Alumnae  and  former  students. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  year  1908-1909 
are :  President,  Mrs.  William  S.  Miller,  'yy ;  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  Maurice  Trimble,  '92;  Secretary,  Miss  Jennie  E.  Mc- 
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Sherry,  '03 ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Elizabeth  McCague,  '98 ;  Edi- 
tors of  Recorder— Literary,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Post,  '88;  Mrs. 
John  M.  Irwin,  '03 ;  Business,  Miss  Carrie  Kim,  '01 ;  Miss 
Lida  Young,  '04;  Advisory,  Miss  Ellen  McKee,  '07. 

The  Association  is  in  full  sympathy  with  college  plans 
and  purposes,  and  manifests  its  feeling  in  very  practical 
ways.  Two  clubs  of  recent  Alumnae  have  been  organized, 
members  of  the  classes  between  1890  and  1900  forming 
Decade  Club  I,  and  graduates  from  1900  on  constituting 
Decade  Club  II.  The  Alumnse  Lecture  Committee  has  again 
undertaken  to  raise  and  administer  a  fund  by  means  of 
which  lectures  may  be  given  in  the  Assembly  Hall  for  the 
benefit  of  Undergraduates  and  Alumnse.  On  December  4, 
1908,  Mr.  Seumas  MacManus  presented  the  subject  of 
Irish  Fairy  Tales  and  Folk  Lore.  On  March  13,  1909, 
Miss  Ethel  Arnold,  of  England,  lectured  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Alumnse  Committee  and  the  College,  upon 
the  theme,  Arnold,  of  Rugby;  and  in  connection  with  the 
lecture,  a  reception  was  held  for  the  teachers  of  Preparatory 
and  High  Schools  in  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity. 

The  Association  has  taken  up  the  work  of  furnishing 
the  new  college  Residence  Hall,  and  in  addition  to  securing 
subscriptions  toward  the  required  amount  from  individual 
members  and  friends,  has  presented  two  open  lectures.  At 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Omar  Scott  Decker,  on  Amberson  avenue, 
on  the  afternoon  of  February  16,  Miss  Cora  Helen  Coolidge, 
Dean  of  the  College,  lectured  on  Everyday  Thoughts  from 
Browning,  assisted  by  Miss  Few  and  Miss  Drais,  of  the 
School  of  Music.  On  February  25,  at  the  Rittenhouse,  Mr. 
Seumas  MacManus  gave  readings  from  his  own  works, 
illustrating  the  subject  of  Irish  Folk  Lore.  He  was  assisted 
by  the  College  Glee  Club. 
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FEES  Pur  Year. 

Tuition $125.00 

Eoom  rent,  including  light  and  heat 100.00 

Table  board 175-00 

Physical  Training — 

Private  lessons,  twice  a  week 50.00 

In  classes  of  four,  twice  a  week 25.00 

Expression — 

Private  lessons,  twice  a  week 25.00 

Laboratory — 

Biology,  or  Chemistry i5-0O 

Physics 5.00 

Tutoring,  per  hour i.oo 

Private  Examination. 2.00 

Diploma — 

Bachelor  of  Arts 5.00 

Master  of  Arts 10.00 

Laundry,  plain  pieces,  per  dozen .50 

Luncheon,  for  day  students .25 

Boarding  during  vacation,  per  week 7.00 

REGULATIONS  FOR  PAYMENT 

Tuition  will  be  remitted  to  resident  students  who  are 
daughters  of  ministers.  A  reduction  of  $25.00  will  be  made 
to  day  students  who  are  daughters  of  ministers  or  o£ 
teachers. 

All  bills  for  boarding,  tuition  and  extras  are  due,  one- 
half  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year  and  the  remainder 
on  February  i.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women. 

All  arrangements  for  the  study  of  music  are  made  for 
the  entire  term.  Lessons  cannot  be  discontinued  except  for 
valid  reasons,  and  due  notice  must  be  given.  No  deduction 
will  be  made  for  lessons  lost  by  the  student. 

As  engagements  with  instructors  and  other  provisions 
for  the  education  of  students  are  made  by  the  College  for 
the  entire  year  in  advance,  no  deduction  can  he  made  in  the 
charge  for  tuition  for  either  resident  or  day  students. 
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No  degrees  will  be  conferred  unless  all  bills  due  to  the 
College  by  the  candidate  have  been  paid. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  ROOMS 

All  applications  will  be  registered  and  rooms  not  en- 
gaged by  former  students  will  be  assigned  according  to  the 
date  of  application.  There  are  a  few  double  rooms,  but  the 
bedrooms  are  generally  arranged  in  suites  of  two  single 
rooms.  Any  information  concerning  the  rooms  will  be 
given  upon  application  to  the  Dean. 

Resident  students  are  received  for  the  year  only,  or  so 
much  of  it  as  remains  at  the  time  of  entrance.  Parents  or 
guardians  will  be  held  responsible  for  full  payment  for  resi- 
dent students  from  the  date  at  zuhich  they  had  engaged  to 
enter  their  daughters  or  wards  until  the  close  of  the  year  in 
June,  and  no  deduction  will  he  made  in  hills  hecause  of  ab- 
sence or  premature  withdrawal  except  in  case  of  serious  and 
protracted  illness,  when  the  loss  for  hoard  and  room  will  be 
equally  shared. 

All  unnecessary  wear  of  carpets,  furniture,  etc.,  is 
charged  to  the  students  occupying  the  room. 
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COURSES  IN  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  give  opportunity  for 
the  study  by  practical  methods,  of  charitable,  corrective, 
neighborhood,  church  and  kindred  forms  of  social  work, 
particularly  for  young  women  who  would  prepare  them- 
selves for  service  in  institutions  and  agencies,  whether  under 
private  management  or  public  administration,  to  serve  either 
as  paid  officials  or  volunteers.  The  courses  aim  to  consider 
the  fundamental  principles  of  sociology  and  the  social  prob- 
lems of  common  interest  and  to  give  a  broad  outlook  over 
this  field  of  work.  They  aim  to  combine  theoretical  study 
with  practice  as  the  best  preparation  for  intelligent  and  effi- 
cient service.  The  theoretical  course  will  be  given  in  the 
college  rooms,  and  the  practical  training  at  the  co-operating 
institutions  or  agencies  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
those  in  charge. 

Two  courses  will  be  offered,  each  of  which  will  lead  to 
a  special  certificate,  the  first  requiring  one  and  the  second 
tw^o  years  for  completion.  In  both  cases,  theory  and  prac- 
tice are  combined.  The  one  course  assigns  as  practical  work 
observation  in  several  carefully  selected  institutions  along 
different  lines  of  activity,  to  enlarge  the  student's  knowledge 
and  to  enable  her  to  decide  intelligently  the  question  of 
future  specialization.  The  second  year  is  professional  or 
technical,  with  definite  practice  work  in  the  field  chosen. 

Only  in  a  large  city  where  many  kinds  of  social  work 
are  being  actively  carried  on  is  such  training  possible  as 
these  courses  offer.  Pittsburgh  is  alive  on  these  subjects 
and  is  gathering  experts  from  all  parts  of  the  country ;  many 
institutions  and  agencies  are  ready  to  co-operate  at  once  in 
giving  the  young  women  opportunity  for  observation  and 
practice.    The  demand  for  good  social  workers  throughout 
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the  country  is  to-day  greater  than  the  supply.  Use  of  such 
rare  opportunities  as  these  courses  offer  in  Pittsburgh  is  of 
exceptional  value  in  preparation  for  social  service  of  any 

kind. 

Among  the  institutions  and  agencies  co-operating  in 
these  courses  are : 

Carnegie  Home  Library  Clubs,  of  the  Children's  De- 
partment, Carnegie  Library. 
.   Juvenile  Court. 
Kingsley  House. 

Pittsburgh  Playground  Association. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

Many  experts  in  social  work  in  Pittsburgh  have  offered 
individual  co-operation.  Students  in  the  Social  Service 
courses  will  receive  instruction  from  the  faculty  in  allied 
departments  such  as  Bible,  Ethics,  Psychology,  Education, 
Sociology  and  English,  as  well  as  from  special  workers. 
Lectures  will  be  given  and  social  problems  presented  by 
persons  of  rare  experience  in  their  lines  of  work. 

Courses  in  Connection  with  the  Regular  Cur- 
riculum. The  courses  in  theory  and  observation  taken  in 
the  one-year  course  in  Social  Service  may  be  elected  by  a 
regular  college  student  during  the  first  three  years  in  place 
of  other  electives ;  the  second  year  of  the  two-year  course 
may  be  elected  by  a  regular  student  during  the  fourth  year 
with  the  practice  work  amounting  to  six  hours  weekly,  the 
equivalent  of  two  semester  classroom  hours,  in  place  of  any 
other  two-hour  electives  and  may  lead  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  This  enables  a  student  to  have  a  regular 
college  course  and  be  well  informed  on  social  work  as  car- 
ried on  to-day  or  be  fitted  for  paid  work. 

Special  Students.  An  applicant  for  admission  must 
be  eighteen  years  of  age.  She  must  have  a  High  School 
diploma  or  its  equivalent,  or  experience  in  some  form  of 
social  work;  in  special  cases  she  may  substitute  for  either 
of  these  requirements  some  definite  indication  that  she  is 
likely  to  take  up  the  work  with  profit.    Arrangements  may 
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also  be  made  for  women  who  have  already  done  social  work 
and  who  wish  particular  courses  in  either  theory  or  practice. 

Satisfactory  references  are  required  to  show  that  the 
applicant  has  the  character  and  the  purpose  necessary  to 
success  in  these  lines  of  work;  a  personal  interview  with  the 
President  may  be  demanded. 

Price.  The  regular  college  tuition  fee  will  be  charged 
for  the  courses  in  Social  Service,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  year,  payable  in  September  and  February.  The 
college  dormitory  will  be  open  to  such  students  at  regular 
rates.    Correspondence  invited. 
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MUSIC  SCHOOL 


FACULTY 


IRVIN  J.  MORGAN,  Mus.  Bac,  Directmi 
Grand  Organ,  Piano,  Theory. 

INA  FEW 
Voice. 

CLARA  C.  DRAIS 

Assistant  in  Piano. 

CARL  MALCHEREK 

(The  Pittsburgh  Orchestra) 

Violin. 


MUSIC 

Unusual  opportunities  are  offered  at  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege for  Women  for  the  study  of  this  branch  of  art.  The 
Music  School  connected  with  the  College  has  been  enlarged 
and  reorganized.  All  the  instructors  have  had  foreign  study 
and  training  in  the  subjects  placed  under  their  direction. 
New  pianos  have  been  placed  throughout  the  building,  and 
sixteen  of  these  are  available  for  daily  practice;  and  a  fine 
three-manual  organ  makes  it  possible  for  students  to  secure 
great  advantages  in  the  way  of  practical  training.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  Grand  Organ,  Voice,  Piano,  Violin,  Cornet, 
and  other  instruments,  if  desired.  Courses  in  Harmony, 
History  of  Music,  and  in  Musical  Appreciation  are  offered. 

Students  taking  college  courses  may  have  two  hours 
of  music  counted  toward  a  degree,  on  condition  that  one 
hour  is  theoretical  instruction,  with  which  one  hour  of  prac- 
tice work  may  be  combined  by  permission  of  the  Faculty. 
Certificates  of  work  done  in  Music  are  given  by  the  Alusic 
School,  entirely  separate  from  credit  records  for  other 
courses.  „    ^ 

Per  Semester 

COURSES  AND  TERMS  je^son         leS^ns 

weekly         weekly 

Grand  Organ $40  $75 

Three-manual  pipe  organ  for  lessons  and  prac- 
tice, blown  by  electric  motor. 

Piano 30  50 

Piano  Technics 30  50 

Choice    of    three   following   methods:   Leschet- 
izky,  Mason  or  Virgil  Clavier. 

Voice 30  50 

Violin 


Harp 

Guitar 

Mandolin 


30  50 
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THEORETICAL   COURSES 


Private  Instruction  at  Piano  rates. 
Class  instruction,  for  those  not  otherwise  clas- 
sified, $15  per  semester. 


Harmony, 

Counterpoint, 

Canon, 

Fugue, 

Composition, 

Orchestration, 

Instrumentation. 

Per  Semester. 

Use  of  Organ,  one  period,  daily $15 

Use  of  Piano,  one  period  daily 10 

All  arrangements  for  the  study  of  music  are  made  for 
the  entire  term.  Lessons  cannot  be  discontinued  except  for 
valid  reasons,  and  due  notice  must  be  given.  No  deduction 
will  be  made  for  lessons  lost  by  the  student. 

FREE  ADVANTAGES 

(Open  to  all  Students) 

Harmony  Class,  Ensemble  Class,  Choral  Class,  Sight- 
Singing  Class,  Class  in  Musical  Appreciation,  Glee  Club, 
Mandolin  Club.    Concerts  and  Lectures. 

MUSIC  STUDENTS 

Allderdice,  Louise  Ellen Pittsburgh 

Allderdice,  Ellen  H Pittsburgh 

Bachman,  Nancy  Elizabeth Bakerstown 

Beaty,  Margaret  Ann Mannington,  W.  Va. 

Crandall,  Evelyn  Frances Warren 

Cribbs,  Olive  Irene Jeannette 

Crowe,  Mabel  Florence Pittsburgh 

Daub,  Lyda  Anna '.   .Crafton 

Demmler,  Maude  Eleanor McKeesport 

Doudna,  Mary  Alice Barnesville,  O. 

Duff,  Marjorie  Burtt Carrick 

Ensign,  Helen  Galbraith Pittsburgh 

Foster,  Mary  Elizabeth Crafton 

Godwin,  Gertrude  Garnet Butler 

Goedecke,  Hattie  Erma Pittsburgh 

Graham,  Eunice  Bream Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Greer,  Mary  Lucille Canonsburg 

Hall,  Hazel- Avalon 

Hickson,  Edwina  Noeline Butler 

Hickson,  Hazel  Fay Butler 
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Irwin,  Lennis  Blanche Munhall 

Jones,  Estelle  May Carrick 

Kerr,  Helen  Hall Pittsburgh 

Keys,  Florence  Rebecca Wilkinsburg 

Lofink,  Edna  Margaret Pittsburgh 

Main,  Leah Bethany,  W.  Va. 

Martin,  Alice Carnegie 

Martin,  Ruth  Osboume Pittsburgh 

Michel,  Alice  Caroline Pittsburgh 

Milsom,  Katherine  Brown Kittanning 

McComb,  Edith  Marie Pittsburgh 

Neel,  Frances  Folsom Dravosburg 

Newill,  Mabel  Myers Mt.  Pleasant 

Nobbs,  Laura  Gertrude Pittsburgh 

Porter,  Louise  Maria  . McKeesport 

Roenigk,  Elizabeth  Jeannette Pittsburgh 

Rothrock,  Mary  Helen Reedsville 

Sands,  Martha  Josephine Pittsburgh 

Shafer,  Katherine  Ruth Pittsburgh 

Shurmer,  Lena  Lucile West  View- 
Sloan,  Genevieve  Kennerdell Pittsburgh 

Smith,  Annie  Luella Castle  Shannon 

Taggart,  Mabel  Cynthia Pittsburgh 

Teeters,  Helen  Elizabeth Monongahela 

Walton,  Sarah  Janet  Lomas Lock  4,  Wash.  Co. 

Wehling,  Elsie  Dean Bellevue 
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CALENDAR 

1909 

21  September,  Tuesday Entrance  Examinations 

21  September,  Tuesday    .     .     .    First    Semester    begins — enrollment 

:2.2  September,  Wednesday Recitations  begin 

25  November,  Thursday Thanksgiving  Day 

17  December,  Friday Christmas  Vacation  Begins 

1910 

3  January,    Monday,   6   P.M College    opens 

24  January,  Monday Mid-year  Examinations  begin 

31  January,  Monday Second  Semester  begins 

ID  February,  Thursday Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 

1  April,  Friday Spring  Vacation  begins 

II  April,  Monday,  6  P.M College  opens 

20  May,  Saturday May  Day  Fete 

6  June,  Monday Final   Examinations  begin 

10  June,  Friday,  3  P.M Alumnae  Meeting 

11  June,  Saturday,  3   P.M Class  Day 

12  June,  Sunday,   11    A.M Baccalaureate  Sermon 

Third    Presbyterian    Church 

13  June,  Monday,  8  P.M.     Commencement  and  President's  Reception 

The  College 
20  September,  Tuesday Entrance  Examinations 

20  September,  Tuesday    ....    First  Semester  begins — enrollment 

21  September,  Wednesday Recitations  begin 

24  November,  Thursday Thanksgiving   Day 

16  December,  Friday Christmas   Vacation  begins 

1911 

2  January,  Monday,  6  P.M College  opens 

23  January,  Monday Mid-year   Examinations  begin 

30  January,  Monday Second    Semester  begins 

31  March,  Friday Spring  Vacation  begins 

10  April,    Monday,    6   P.M College    opens 

21  May,  Saturday May  Day  Fete 

12  June,  Monday,  8  P.M Commencement 

The  College 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Term  Elxpires  in  1910 

Rev.  Henry  D.  Lindsay,  D.D.  Oliver  McClintock 

Rev.  John  K.  McClurkin,  D.D.      David   McK.   Lwyd 
Mrs.  John  I.  Nevin  James    J.    Donnell 


Term  Expires  in  1911 

Rev.  William  L.  McEwan,  D.D.     Lawrence  Dilworth 
William  H.  Rea  Lee  S.  Smith 

Mrs.   Charles  H.    Spencer 


Term  Expires  in  1912 

Hon.  Jacob  J.  Miller  William  N.  Frew 

John  B,  Finley  James  C.  Gray 

Mrs.   William    S.    Miller 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

Oliver  McClintock President 

John  B.  Finley Vice-President 

W"illiam    H.   Rea Secretary 

David  McK.  Lloyd Treasurer 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Executive  Committee 

William  H.  Rea         Lawrence  Dilworth  John  B.  Finley 

James  C.  Gray  Lee  S.  Smith 


Finance  Committee 

John  B.  Fjnley        David  McK.  Lloyd        Hon.  Jacob  J.  Miller 
Lee  S.  Smith  James  J.  Donnell 


Committee  on  Faculty  and  Studies 

Rev.  John  K.  McClurkin,  D.D.       Rev.  Henry  D.  Lindsay,  D.D. 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer  Mrs.  William  S.  Miller 

Rev.  William  L.  McEwan_,  D.D. 


Committee  on  House  Visitation 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer  Mrs.  John  L  Nevin 

Mrs.    William    S.    Miller 


Auditing  Committee 

Lee  S.  Smith  John  B.  Finley 

Rev.   William    L.    McEwan,   D.D. 


FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS 

HENRY  D.  LINDSAY,  D.D.,  President 
Philosophy 

CORA  HELEN  COOLIDGE,  B.L.,  (Smith),  Dean 
Pedagogy 

MARY  JANE  PIKE 

Professor   Emeritus,   Greek   and  Latin 

LUELLA  P.  MELOY,  B.A.,   {Pennsylvania  College  for  Women) 
Sociology 

MARY  W.  BROWNSON,  M.A.,  {Washington  and  Jefferson) 
Biblical  Literature  and  Modern  History 

ELIZABETH  B.  ARMSTRONG,  B.A.  {Penn'a  College  for  Women) 
Mediaeval  and  English  History 

LAURA  CAROLINE  GREEN,  B.A.,   {Wellesley). 
Latin  Language  and  Literature 
Greek  Language  and  Literature 

CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS  HAZLEWOOD,  B.A.,   {Wellesley) 
Latin  Language  and  Literature 
Greek  Language  and  Literature 

ALICE  T.  SKILTON,  M.A.,   (Smith) 
German  Language  and  Literature 

JOSEPHINE  P.  DE  VALLAY 

French  Language  and  Literature 
Italian  Language  and  Literature 

GEORGE  W.  PUTNAM,  M.A.,  (Harvard) 
English  Language  and  Literature 

WILLIAM  H.  MARTIN,  M.S.,  (Franklin) 
•  Mathematics 
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FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS 

MARY  J.  HOGUE.   Ph.D.,   {W'urzhurg) 
Chemistry  and  Biology 

VANDA  E.  KERST 
Expression 

MAUDE   CALVERT   KATHAN,    {Graduate   Sargent  School  for 

Physical  Education) 
Physical  Training 

T.  CARL  WHITMER,  Director  of  AIusic 
Piano,  Organ  and  Theory 

ELISE  GRAZLANI 
Voice 

CLARE  WARD  HUMPHREY 
Assistant  in  Piano 

LUIGI  VON  KUNITS 
Violin 

EMMA  MELLOU  CAMPBELL,  M.A.,  {Westminster) 
Librarian 

SIDNEY  COLESTOCK 

Secretary  to  the  President 

MRS.  SARAH  L.  DRAIS  .       • 

House  Mistress 

THEODORA  M.  McKELVEY,  B.A.,  {Monmouth) 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary 

NANCY  E.  McFARLAND 

Assistant  to  the  House  Mistress 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 


PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  was 
founded  to  supply  the  need  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
of  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  organized  and 
maintained  under  distinctively  Christian  influences.  The 
East  End  of  Pittsburgh  was  chosen  as  the  location  best 
suited  for  such  a  centre  of  liberal  education,  and  a  campus 
of  about  eleven  acres  was  secured  upon  a  hill  crest  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  Fifth  Avenue,  and  between  the  rapidly 
growing  residence  districts  of  East  Liberty  and  Shadyside. 
The  fine,  old  family  residence  already  standing  upon  the 
property  was  remodeled  and  enlarged  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  school,  and  at  a  later  time  received  the 
name  Berry  Hall,  in  memory  of  its  former  owner.  The 
founding  of  the  College  was  made  possible  by  the  generous 
gifts  and  the  active  cooperation  of  many  interested  friends; 
and  its  charter,  granted  in  December,  1869,  authorized  the 
conferring  of  degrees  such  as  are  "usually  granted  and  con- 
ferred in  other  colleges  of  the  United  States  of  America," 
to  students  who  should  complete  the  offered  courses  of  in- 
struction in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  The  first  class  *to 
be  graduated  comprised  six  students,  who  received  their 
degrees  in  1873. 

Dilworth  Hall,  the  second  of  the  college  buildings  in 
order  of  erection,  was  named  for  Mr.  Joseph  Dilworth,  the 
largest  contributor  toward  its  cost  and  a  staunch  friend  and 
supporter  of  the  institution.  This  structure  was  completed 
and  dedicated  in  1888.     The  Gymnasium  was  built  in  1892, 
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and  connected  with  a  Music  Hall  in  1897.  A  new  residence 
hall  has  recently  been  constructed,  and  was  opened  as  a 
College  House  in  September,  1909. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  AIMS 

The  entrance  requirements  of  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  are  those  of  the  eastern  colleges.  Its  courses  of 
study  follow  closely  the  lines  of  modern  collegiate  instruc- 
tion. It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  authorities,  a?  it  was  the 
intention  of  its  founders,  to  furnish  to  students  from  the 
populous  region  in  which  it  stands  such  advantages  and 
facilities  as  are  enjoyed  in  the  best  institutions  of  learning, 
opportunities  for  liberal  culture,  and  the  maintenance  of 
high  ideals. 

LOCATION 

The  College  is  situated  in  the  East  End  of  Pittsburgh, 
in  the  center  of  the  choicest  residence  section  of  the  city. 
The  campus  is  a  finely  shaded  tract  of  land  embracing  a  hill 
top  on  which  the  buildings  stand.  The  plot  owned  by  the 
College  is  part  of  one  many  times  as  large,  containing  the 
homes  of  a  few  families  of  wealth.  The  entrance  to  this 
tract  is  by  a  private  road,  so  that  the  College  is  practically 
located  in  a  large,  private  park,  thus  securing  abundance  of 
space  and  air,  wide  view,  and  fine  opportunities  for  outdoor 
games,  combined  with  a  delightful  and  wholesome  seclusion 
not  easy  to  command  in  a  great  city. 

Not  least  among  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  College 
by  its  position  in  the  heart  of  Pittsburgh  is  its  nearness  to 
the  Carnegie  Institute.  Here  are  found  a  splendid  library, 
containing  250,000  volumes ;  a  museum,  rich  in  material  for 
the  study  of  zoology,  paleontology  and  ethnography;  an  art 
gallery,  which  maintains  a  valuable  permanent  collection  of 
paintings,  and  exhibits  each  year  work  of  the  best  living 
artists  in  Europe  and  America;  halls  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  which  make  possible  at  home  the  acquirement  of 
an  intellectual  training  obtainable  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances only  by  means  of  extensive  travel  in  foreign  lands. 
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Any  of  the  lines  of  electric  cars  running  out  Fifth  Ave- 
nue from  the  downtown  district  will  carry  passengers  very 
near  the  campus  entrances  on  Murray  Hill  Avenue  and  on 
Woodland  Road ;  and  cabs  may  be  taken  at  the  railway 
stations  which  will  convey  travelers  to  the  College.  Baggage 
entering  the  city  by  the  Pennsylvania  lines  should  be  checked 
to  the  East  Liberty  Station. 

BUILDINGS 

The  main  buildings  of  the  College  are  so  connected  as 
to  be  practically  one,  no  exposure  to  the  weather  being 
involved  in  passing  from  one  to  another.  They  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  receive  the  sunshine  on  all  sides  in  the  course  of 
the  day ;  they  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  with  gas. 
Berry  Hall  is  four  stories  in  height.  On  its  lower  floors 
are  found  the  library,  drawing  rooms,  class  rooms,  and  the 
offices  of  the  President  and  the  Dean ;  it  also  contains  living 
rooms  for  faculty  members  and  resident  students.  Music 
Hall  has  a  spacious  Gymnasium  on  the  first  fioor,  and  on  the 
second,  music  studios  and  practice  rooms.  Dilworth  Hall  is 
devoted  to  academic  uses,  supplying  the  Assembly  Hall,  lec- 
ture rooms  and  laboratories.  The  new  residence  hall  is  a 
four-story  building,  containing  a  large  reception  hall,  par- 
lors, dining  and  service  rooms,  an  infirmary,  and  living  ac- 
commodations for  about  sixty  students.  It  is  constructed 
after  the  most  approved  plans  for  college  dormitories,  and 
has  proved  itself  a  commodious  and  most  attractive  home. 

LIBRARY 

The  College  Library,  housed  in  Berry  Hall,  contains 
thirty-five  hundred  volumes.  Students  have  access  to  its 
shelves  from  8.15  A.  M.  to  9.30  P.  M.,  daily.  The  collection 
is  classified  according  to  the  Dewey  system,  and  is  provided 
with  a  card  catalogue.  A  thorough  reorganization  has 
augmented  the  working  value  of  the  books  already  on  the 
shelves ;  and  the  departmental  collections  are  enlarged  from 
time  to  time  by  gifts  of  Alumnae  and  friends,  or  by  appropria- 
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tions  of  funds.  A  Library  Endowment  Fund  was  started 
during  1909  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Pitcairn  Decker,  an  Alumna  of 
the  College,  as  a  memorial  of  Mrs.  Florence  I.  Holmes 
Davis,  of  the  Class  of  1875 ;  and  as  this  fund  increases,  its 
interest  will  become  available  for  the  purchase  of  important 
books.  The  authorities  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh have  courteously  permitted  the  establishment  at  the 
College  of  a  Loan  Department  for  students,  which  permits 
the  use  upon  an  extensive  scale  of  outside  reading  in  con- 
nection with  all  branches  of  assigned  work. 

READING  ROOM 

Adjacent  to  the  Library  is  the  well-lighted  and  attrac- 
tive reading  room,  supplied  with  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers, the  standard  monthly  magazines  and  some  quarterly 

reviews. 

LABORATORIES 

The  Science  Department  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of 
Dilvvorth  Hall,  and  is  provided  with  a  lecture  room  and  with 
chemical  and  biological  laboratories,  supplied  with  all  mod- 
ern apparatus  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  the  courses 
offered.  The  chemical  laboratory  is  equipped  with  accurate 
chemical  balances,  boiling  and  freezing  point  apparatus  and 
other  facilities  for  careful  quantitative  work.  Connected  with 
the  chemical  laboratory  is  a  stock  room  situated  in  the  base- 
ment of  Dilworth  Hall,  from  which  duty  free  apparatus  is 
lent  to  the  student  for  use  in  the  laboratory.  This  apparatus 
remains  the  property  of  the  College  and  may  be  returned  at 
any  time ;  but  if  broken  or  used  up  the  student  is  required  to 
replace  it.  While  no  attempt  is  made  to  maintain  a  museum, 
students  have  access  to  a  very  good  collection  of  minerals, 
specimens  of  the  rarer  elements  and  their  compounds,  and 
representatives  of  the  less  readily  prepared  organic  sub- 
stances. Collections  of  mounted  skeletons  illustrating  the 
comparative  osteology  of  typical  vertebrates  of  preserved 
and  mounted  zoological  forms,  and  of  charts  and  micro- 
scopical mounts  supplement  the  laboratory  equipment  in 
Biology. 
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GYMNASIUM 

The  Gymnasium  is  a  large,  well-ventilated  building, 
equipped  with  chest  weights,  rowing  machines,  balance 
swings  and  other  apparatus.  Dressing  rooms  and  locker 
rooms  adjoin  the  main  hall,  and  new  shower  baths  have 
been  added. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Training  offers  to  students 
in  the  College  opportunities  for  developing  bodily  strength 
and  grace  through  systematic  and  vigorous  exercise. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  corrective  exercises  and  to 
aesthetic  dancing.  The  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  is 
taught,  and  the  lessons  are  so  graded  and  adapted  to  the 
strength  of  the  individual  that  they  are  healthful  to  the  most 
delicate  constitution.  Two  hours  of  work  are  required  of 
Freshmen,  unless  excused  upon  presentation  of  written  re- 
quest of  parent  or  guardian.  Advanced  courses  are  elec- 
tive ;  but  students  are  advised  to  continue  the  work  for  its 
resulting  physical  benefit,  as  well  as  for  the  enjoyment  de- 
rived from  it. 

Each  student  undergoes  physical  examination  by  the 
Director  upon  entrance,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  regulation  costume  is  a  suit  of  black  serge  with  white 
vest. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  ADMISSION 

Registration  blanks  are  provided  by  the  College  for  the 
use  of  applicants  for  admission,  and  will  be  forwarded  upon 
request.  These  blanks,  properly  filled  and  signed,  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  College  authorities  by  September  20th. 
A  registration  fee  of  five  dollars  will  be  charged  for  holding 
a  room  for  a  resident  student.  This  will  be  credited  on  the 
first  payment,  or  refunded  if  notification  of  withdrawal  is 
sent  before  August  2Sth. 

All  applicants  for  admission,  whether  to  the  Freshman 
class,  to  advanced  standing,  or  to  partial  courses,  must  pre- 
sent satisfactory  testim.onials  of  good  moral  character. 
Those  who  come  from  other  colleges  must  also  bring  certifi- 
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cates  of  honorable  dismission.  Admission  to  the  Freshman 
class  may  be  gained  either  by  examination  or  by  presenta- 
tion of  certificate  from  an  approved  high  school  or  academy. 
Each  of  these  methods  is  outlined  below, 

ADMISSION  ON  EXAMINATION 

Applicants  for  admission  may  be  examined  either  dur- 
ing the  week  preceding  commencement,  or  at  the  opening  of 
the  College  year. 

ADMISSION  ON  CERTIFICATE 

Students  from  such  high  schools  and  academies  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  Faculty  are  admitted  to  the  Freshman 
class  without  examination  on  the  presentation  of  certificates 
showing  that  they  have  completed  the  requisite  amount  of 
preparatory  study.  Blank  forms  of  such  certificates  will  be 
furnished  instructors  on  application  to  the  President,  with 
whom  they  are  invited  to  correspond.  Applicants  for  ad- 
mission are  requested  to  present  their  certificates,  or  send 
them  by  mail  to  the  President  during  the  week  preceding 
Commencement,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 
When  the  requirements  given  below  have  not  been  met  ex- 
actly, equivalents,  stated  in  detail,  must  be  offered.  Students 
received  on  certificate  are  regarded  as  on  probation  during 
the  first  semester. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  who  come  from  other 
colleges  must  present  satisfactory  college  certificates  for  all 
prescribed  studies  below  the  desired  grade,  and  for  enough 
of  elective  work  to  make  up  their  full  quota  of  hours. 
Students  who  do  not  come  from  other  colleges,  if  they  desire 
advanced  credit  must  pass  examinations  in  subjects  offered 
as  College  work.  Preparatory  courses  are  not  accepted  as 
equivalent  to  collegiate  work  without  examination.  No 
student  will  be  accepted  to  candidacy  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree  after  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 
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ADMISSION  AS  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Students  who  have  not  satisfied  the  matriculation  re- 
quirements may  be  admitted  to  special  courses  for  which 
they  are  adequately  prepared ;  they  must,  however,  satisfy 
the  College  authorities  as  to  their  preparation  and  ability  to 
carry  the  desired  work.  Students  entering  the  College  from 
preparatory  or  high  schools  can  best  meet  this  require- 
ment by  the  presentation  of  certificates  for  antecedent 
courses,  or  by  ofl^ering  themselves  for  examination.  The 
-College  welcomes  as  special  students  persons  of  mature  age 
and  earnest  purpose,  and  will  provide  for  their  admission  to 
suitable  courses.  Students  must  consult  the  Dean  concerning 
courses  of  study,  and  their  work  will  be  arranged  by  her  in 
consultation  with  the  heads  of  departments.  Certificates  will 
be  given  for  completed  work  of  this  kind  upon  application. 
Credits  for  these  courses  cannot  count  toward  a  degree 
unless  the  student  shall  at  some  time  subsequent  to  her 
entrance  meet  matriculation  requirements  and  make  up  the 
necessary  number  of  hours. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
FRESHMAN  CLASS 

I.  LANGUAGES  (Other  than  English) 

1.  Latin.  (These  requirements  are  based  upon  the 

recommendations    of   the    American    Philological    Associa- 
tion. ) 

a.  I.  Latin  Grammar.  The  inflections;  the  simpler 
rules  for  composition  and  derivation  of  words; 
syntax  of  cases  and  the  verbs;  structure  of  sen- 
tences in  general,  with  particular  regard  to  rela- 
tive and  conditional  sentences,  indirect  discourse 
and  the  subjunctive;  so  much  prosody  as  relates 
to  accent,  versification  in  general,  and  dactylic 
hexameter.  - 

2.  Latin  Composition.  Translation  into  Latin  of 
detached  sentences  and  easy  continuous  prose 
based  upon  Csesar  and  Cicero. 
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b.  C^SAR.  Any  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  pref- 
erably the  first  four. 

c.  Cicero.  Any  seven  orations  from  the  following 
list,  but  preferably  the  first  six  mentioned,  Ma- 
nilian  Law  being  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of 
two  orations;  the  four  orations  against  Cataline, 
Archias,  Manilian  Law,  Marcellus,  Roscius,  Milo, 
Sestius,  Ligarius,  the  fourteenth  Philippic. 

d.  Vergil.     The  first  six  books  of  the  Mneid. 

Pronunciation  after  the  Roman  method  is  preferred.  Equiva- 
lents will  be  accepted,  but  verse  will  not  be  considered  a  substitute 
for  prose,  nor  will  anything  be  accepted  for  translation  of  English 
into  Latin. 

//  physics  be  offered,  a  three  years'  course  in  one  of  the 
following  languages,  and  if  physics  be  not  offered,  an  addi- 
tional course  of  at  least  one  year  in  a  second  is  required. 

2.  French. 

Minimum  Requirement  (third  language). 

a.  Essentials  of  French  grammar.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  the  four  conjugations,  irregular 
verbs,  elementary  use  of  S3mtax  and  word  order. 

b.  The  ability  to  translate  at  sight  easy  French  into 
idiomatic  English.  This  can  be  acquired  by  read- 
ing not  less  than  two  hundred  pages  of  graduated 
texts,  such  as  Halevy's  L'Abbe  Constantin,  La- 
martine's  Graziella,  Le  Brete's  Mon  oncle  et  mon 
cure. 

c.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  easy  English  into  cor- 
rect French.  This  can  be  acquired  by  the  study 
of  any  good  grammar  and  composition  books,  such 
as  Frangoise  Composition,  first  and  second  books. 
Careful  drill  in  correct  pronunciation,  writing 
from  dictation,  memorizing  selected  prose  and 
poetry. 

At  least  one  year,  five  recitations  a  week,  should  be 
spent  on  this  requirement. 
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Maximum  Requirement  (second  language). 

a.  Thorough  knowledge  of  grammar;  word  forma- 
tion,  syntax,  word  order.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
irregular  verbs. 

b.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  ordinary  modern  and 
classical  prose  and  poetry  into  good  English.  This 
may  be  acquired  by  reading  in  addition  to  the 
amount  specified  in  the  minimum  requirement,  at 
least  five  hundred  pages  of  advanced  French,  such 
as  George  Sand's  La  Mare  au  diahle,  Dumas'  La 
Tulipe  noire,  Victor  Hugo's  La  Chute  and  Les 
Travailleurs  de  la  mer,  Daudet's  Lettres  de  mon 
mo7din,  Madame  de  Sevigne's  Lettres. 

c.  Ability  to  translate  ordinary  English  into  French. 
This  may  be  obtained  by  constant  oral  and  written 
exercises  and  the  use  of  Chardenal's  Advanced 
French  Prose  Composition. 

d.  Ability  to  follow  recitation  conducted  in  French, 
to  answer  questions  asked  in  that  language  and 
give  brief  resumes  in  French  of  the  contents  of 
texts  read.  Frequent  practice  in  writing  from 
dictation  and  memorizing  of  poems  such  as  La 
Fontaine's  Fables  and  select  prose  passages  are 
recommended. 

Three  years,  five  recitations  a  week,  should  be  spent 
on  this  requirement. 

3.  German. 

Minimum  Requirement  (third  language). 

a.  Essentials  of  German  grammar.  This  includes  the 
declension  of  nouns,  adjectives  and  pronouns,  con- 
jugation of  verbs,  the  use  of  prepositions  and  con- 
junctions, elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word 
order. 

b.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  easy  German  into  cor- 
rect English.   This  may  be  acquired  by  the  reading 
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of  not  less  than  two  hundred  pages  of  graduated 
texts  such  as  found  in  any  good  reader,  or  in  such 
books  as  Grimm's  AIorchen^Heyse'sUArrabbiata, 
Storm's  Iniincnscc,  Von  Hillern's  Hohcr  ah  die 
Kirchc,  Gerstackers's  Gcrmchhaiiscn,  Seidel's  L^- 
bcrccJit  Huhnchcn. 

c.  Abihty  to  translate  at  sight  easy  English  sen- 
tences into  German.  This  result  may  be  obtained 
by  the  study  of  any  good  grammar,  translation  of 
paraphrases  of  the  text  and  the  use  of  an  easy 
composition  book,  such  as  Bernhardt's  Prose 
Composition.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  in- 
telligent reading  of  the  German  text,  writing  from 
dictation,  memorizing  of  selected  passages,  and 
the  use  of  simple  German  phrases  in  the  class- 
room are  recommended. 

At  least  one  year,  live  recitations   a  week,  should  be 
spent    on    this    requirement. 

Maximum  Requirement  (second  language). 

a.  Thorough  knowledge  of  Grammar,  including  acci- 
dence, word  formation,  syntax,  word  order,  the 
uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  of  the  sub- 
junctive and  infinitive  moods. 

h.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  ordinary  modern  and 
classical  German  prose -or  poetry  into  good  Eng- 
lish. This  may  be  acquired  by  reading,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  specified  in  the  minimum  require- 
ment, at  least  five  hundred  pages  of  advanced 
German.  Graduated  texts  may  be  selected  from 
such  works  as  Jensen's  Die  hraune  Erica;  Hauff's 
Das  Kalte  Hers;  Baumbach's  Der  Schzvieger- 
sohn;  Riehl's  Burg  Niedeck  and  Fluch  der  Schon- 
heit;  Heine's  Die  Harzreise;  supplemented  by 
selected  texts  from  the  classical  writers  such  as 
Schiller's    Wilhelm   Tell,   Jungfrau   von   Orleans 
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and  Balladen;  Goethe's  Hermann  iind  Dorothea, 
Iphigenia  and  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit;  Les- 
sing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Freytag's  Aus  dem 
Staat  Freidrichs  des  Grossen,  and  Doktor  Luther. 

c.  Ability  to  translate  ordinary  English  into  German. 

This  result  may  be  obtained  by  constant  practice 
in  oral  and  written  reproductions,  retranslation 
of  paraphrases  of  texts  and  the  use  of  a  good 
text-book  of  German  Composition  such  as  Jage- 
mann's  or  Harris'  German  Prose. 

d.  Ability  to  follow  a  recitation  conducted  in  Ger- 
man, to  answer  questions  asked  in  that  language 
and  to  give  brief  resumes  in  German  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  texts  read.  Frequent  practice  in 
writing  from  dictation  and  the  memorizing  of 
selected  passages  are  recommended. 

Three  years,  five  recitations  a  week,  should  be  spent 
on    this    requirement. 

4.  Greek.  (These  requirements  are  based  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion.) 

a.  I.  Greek  Grammar.  The  topics  for  the  examina- 
tion in  Greek  Grammar  are  similar  to  those  de- 
tailed under  Latin  grammar. 

2.  Greek  Prose  Composition,  consisting  principally 
of  detached  sentences  ,to  test  the  candidate's 
knowledge  of  grammatical  construction. 

The  examination  in  grammar  and  in  prose  composi- 
tion will  be  based  on  the  first  two  books  of  Xenophon's 
Anahasis. 

h.  Xenophon.  The  first  four  books  of  the 
Anahasis. 

c.  Homer.  The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad 
(omitting  II,  494-end). 
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il.    ENGLISH 

The  requirements  in  English  are  those  reco^nmended 
by  the  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in 
English  for  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 

Note  :  No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work 
is  notably  defective  in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom  or  di- 
vision into  paragraphs. 

a.  Reading.  A  certain  number  of  books  will  be  set 
for  reading.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  evi- 
dence of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  and  to 
answer  simple  questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors.  The 
form  of  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of  a  para- 
graph or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
candidate  from  a  considerable  number — perhaps  ten  or  fif- 
teen— set  before  her  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treat- 
ment of  these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's 
power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for 
only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  books. 
The  candidate  is  expected  to  read  intelligently  all  the  books 
prescribed.  She  is  not  expected  to  know  them  minutely,  but 
to  have  fresh  in  mind  their  most  important  parts.  In  every 
case  knowledge  of  the  hook  will  be  regarded  as  less  im- 
portant than  the  ability  to  ivrite  good  English.  In  prepara- 
tion for  this  part  of  the  requirements,  it  is  important  that 
the  candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  rhetoric. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be: 

In  1909,  1910,  191 1 — Group  i  (two  to  be  selected)  : 
Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night. 

Group  2  (one  to  be  selected)  :  Bacon's  Essays;  Bun- 
yan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I ;  Addison's  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley ;  Franklin's  Autobiography. 

Group  3  (one  to  be  selected)  :  Chaucer's  Prologue; 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (selections)  ;  Pope's  The  Rape  of 
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the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village;  Palgrave's 
Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and  III,  with 
especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Cowper  and  Burns. 

Group  4  (two  to  be  selected)  :  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  Quentin  Durzvard;  Haw- 
thorne's House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  Thackeray's  Henry 
Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  Dickens'  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Blackmore's  Lorna 
Doone, 

Group  5  (two  to  be  selected)  ;  Irving's  Sketch  Book 
(selections)  ;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  De  Quincy's  Joan  of 
Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach;  Carlyle's  Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship;  Emerson's  Essays  (selected)  ;  Ruskin's 
Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Group  6  (two  to  be  selected)  :  Coleridge's  The  Ancient 
Mariner;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Mazeppa 
and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series),  with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth, 
Keats  and  Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome; 
Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Laimfal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and 
Riistnm;  Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish; 
Tennyson's  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  The  Passing  of  Arthur, 
Gareth  and  Lynette;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost 
Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to 
Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home 
Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  The 
Boy  and  the  Angel,  One  Word  More,  Herve  Kiel, 
Pheidippieds. 

b.  Study  and  Practice.  This  part  of  the  examina- 
tion presupposes  the  thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works 
named  below.  The  examination  will  be  upon  subject- 
matter,  form  and  structure.  In  addition,  the  candidate  may 
be  required  to  answer  questions  involving  the  essentials  of 
English  grammar,  and  questions  on  the  leading  facts  in 
those  periods  of  English  literary  history  to  which  the  pre- 
scribed works  belong. 
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The  books  set  for  this  examination  will  be : 

In  1909,  1910,  191 1 — Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  Milton's 
Lycidas,  Comus,  L' Allegro,  and  //  Penseroso;  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  or  Washington's 
Farezvell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration; 
Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  follozving  recommendations  of 
the  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in 
Efiglish : 

1.  That  English  be  studied  throughout  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  courses,  and,  when  possible,  for  at 
least  three  periods  a  week  during  the  four  years  of  the  high 
school  course. 

2.  That  the  prescribed  books  be  regarded  as  a  basis  for 
such  zvider  courses  of  English  study  as  the  schools  may  ar- 
range for  themselves. 

3.  That  where  careful  instruction  in  idiomatic  English 
translation  is  not  given,  supplementary  work  to  secure 
equivalent  training  in  diction  and  in  sentence  structure  be 
offered  throughout  the  high  school  course. 

4.  Thai  a  certain  amount  of  outside  reading,  chiefly  of 
poetry,  fiction,  biography  and  history,  be  encouraged 
throughout  the  entire  school  course. 

5.  That  definite  instruction  be  given  in  the  choice  of 
words,  in  the  structure  of  sentences  and  of  paragraphs,  and 
in  the  simple  forms  of  narration,  description,  exposition  and 
argument.  Such  instruction  should  begin  early  in  the  high 
school  course. 

6.  That  systematic  training  in  speaking  and  writing 
English  be  given  throughout  the  entire  school  course.  That, 
in  the  high  school,  subjects  for  composition  be  taken  partly 
from  the  prescribed  books  and  partly  from  the  student's 
own  thought  and  experience. 
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/.     That  each  of  the  books  prescribed  for   study  be 
taught  with  reference  to : 

0.  The  language,  inckiding  the  meaning  of  words  and 
sentences,  the  important  quahties  of  style,  and  the 
important  allusions. 

b.  The  plan  of  the  work,  i.  e.,  its  structure  and 
method. 

c.  The  place  of  the  work  in  literary  history,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  production,  and  the  life  of  its 
author. 

8.     That  all  details  be  studied,  not  as  ends  in  them- 
selves, but  as  means  to  a  comprehension  of  the  whole. 

HI.    MATHEMATICS 

1.  Algebra. 

a.  The  four  fundamental  operations  for  rational 
algebraic  expressions.  Factoring,  determination  of 
highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common  ni'dtiple 
by  factoring.  Fractions,  including  complex  frac- 
tions, ratio  and  proportion.  Linear  equations,  both 
numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more  un- 
known quantities.  Problems  depending  on  linear 
equations.  Radicals,  including  the  extraction  of  the 
square  root  of  polynomials  and  of  numbers.  Expo- 
nents, including  the  fractional  and  negative. 
Quadratic  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal. 
Simple  cases  of  equations  with  one  or  more  un- 
known quantities,  tliat  can  be  solved  by  the  methods 
of  linear  or  quadratic  equations. 

b.  Theory  of  Quadratics.  Problems  depending  on 
quadratic  equations.  The  binomial  theorem  for 
positive  integral  exponents.     The  formulas  for  the 
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Mth  term  and  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  progressions,  with  application. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  through- 
out the  course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which  in- 
volve putting  questions  into  equations.  Some  of  these 
problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from 
physics,  and  from  commercial  life.  The  use  of 
graphical  methods  and  illustrations,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  solution  of  equations,  is  also  expected. 

2.     Plane  Geometry. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-books, 
including  the  general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures ; 
the  circle  and  the  measurement  of  angles ;  similar  polygons ; 
areas ;  regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle. 
The  solution  of  numerous,  original  exercises,  including  loci 
problems.  Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  lines  and 
plane  surfaces. 

NOTE:  The  work  in  preparatory  algebra  should  con- 
sist of  an  elementary  course  given  the  first  year  and  a 
more  advanced  course  given  not  earlier  than  the  third 
year,  after  demonstrational  geometry.  Tliis  can  be  best 
accomplished  by  reviewing  courses  the  equivalents  of 
(la)  and  (2)  above,  and  by  completing  the  equivalent  of 
(lb)  during  the  year  preceding  entrance  to  college. 

IV.  SCIENCE 

Physics,  Carhart  and  Chute,  Elements  of  Physical 
Science,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  work  consisting  of  at 
least  forty  experiments  taken  from  the  manual  must  be 
shown  by  notebook  certified  by  the  instructor  to  be  the  orig- 
inal work  of  the  student.  As  noted  above,  one  year  of  a 
third  language  may  be  substituted  for  Physics. 

V.  HISTORY 

1.  Ancient  History  with  special  reference  to  Greek 
and  Roman  History,  but  including  also  a  short  introductory 
study  of  the  Ancient  East  and  extending  to  800  A.  D. 
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2.     English   History  with  due  reference  to  social  develop- 
opment  and  the  growth  of  political  institutions. 

Students  must  present  such  supplementary  evidence  of  the 
character  of  their  preparation  as  notebooks,  maps,  and  di- 
gests of  collateral  reading. 

DEGREES 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  to  students  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  courses  amounting  in  all  to 
fifty-six  hours  of  college  work. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  Bach- 
elors who  hold  the  degree  of  Arts  from  this  college,  or  from 
some  other  college  of  equal  standing,  and  who  have  satisfac- 
torily completed  one  full  year  of  graduate  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  Faculty.  In  exceptional  cases  the  work  may 
be  done  in  absentia,  an  examination  of  the  candidate  being 
required  as  a  test  of  fitness  to  receive  the  degree.  A  detailed 
statement  of  the  conditions  of  graduate  study  may  be  found 
on  page  30. 

REGULATION  OF  STUDIES 

The  unit  of  time  used  in  measuring  the  value  of  work 
is  the  year  hour, — that  is,  one  full  hour  of  class  work 
weekly  during  a  college  year. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  a  degree  is  fifty-six 
hours ;  for  each  year  of  the  college  course  the  requirement  is 
fourteen  hours  weekly.  Two  deviations  from  this  rule  are 
provided  for  in  the  scheme  of  work, 

1.  By  special  permission  of  the  Faculty,  the  allot- 
ment for  a  year  may  be  increased  to  sixteen  hours  for 
students  capable  of  maintaining  a  uniformly  high  grade 
of  scholarship,  and  anxious  to  prepare  for  advanced 
courses  in  a  chosen  department. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year,  a  student 
who  has  carried  her  earlier  years  of  work  with  dis- 
tinction may  make  application  for  a  reduction  of  the 
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number  of  required  hours,  in  order  that  she  may  do 
intensive  work  in  a  department  where  she  has  already 
shown  aptitude.  With  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and 
the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  special  work 
is  to  be  done,  she  may  undertake  a  schedule  of  twelve 
hours. 

The  total  requirement  for  the  degree  in  Arts  is 
made  up  as  follows : 

Latin       

or 
French    

or  [-six  hours 

German 

or 

Greek 

English seven  hours 

Mathematics three  hours 

Science three  hours 

Philosophy four  hours 

History three  hours 

Biblical  Literature four  hours 

Elective  work twenty-six  hours 

Each  hour  of  class  work  is  supposed  to  require  two 
hours  of  preparation. 

ELECTIVE  WORK 

In  the  Freshman  year,  Mathematics,  Rhetoric,  and 
Bible  are  prescribed  studies,  amounting  to  six  hours  of 
work.  Eight  hours  must  be  elected  from  a  list  of  nine  sub- 
jects under  the  departments  of  Language,  Science,  English, 
Music,  History  and  Expression.  In  the  Sophomore  year 
five  hours  of  work  are  to  be  elected;  in  the  Junior  year,  five 
and  one-half  hours ;  in  the  Senior  year  eleven  and  one-half 
hours. 

All  elections  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 
Not  more  than  six  hours  may  be  elected  in  a  single  depart- 
ment in  any  semester.  The  Faculty  retains  the  option  of 
forming  a  class  in  any  elective  course  when  fewer  than  six 
students  apply  for  registration. 
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ATTENDANCE  UPON  CLASS  EXERCISES 

The  grade  of  work  done  by  a  student  is  necessarily 
aitected  by  irregularity  of  attendance  upon  lectures  or  reci- 
tations. Special  examinations  may  be  required  if  the  num- 
ber of  avoidable  absences  for  any  semester  shall  exceed  the 
limits  of  moderation. 

Opportunities  are  occasionally  offered  for  attendance 
upon  lectures  given  in  the  city  which  are  connected  in  sub- 
ject with  courses  offered  by  the  College.  Upon  notification 
by  the  instructor  concerned,  students  will  be  expected  to  at- 
tend such  lectures,  and  may  have  them  counted  as  part  of 
the  required  work  of  the  courses  to  which  they  are  allied. 

EXAMINATIONS 

General  examinations  are  held  in  all  subjects  at  mid- 
year and  at  the  close  of  the  college  year.  Partial  examina- 
tions may  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Exam- 
inations taken  for  the  removal  of  conditions,  or  for  the  se- 
curing of  credit  for  private  work  are  scheduled  for  the 
opening  days  of  a  semester,  but  may  be  appointed  for 
other  times  under  special  conditions. 

Students  failing  to  present  themselves  for  examinations 
in  course  may  secure  private  examinations  by  permission  of 
the  Dean  and  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  two  dollars.  If  sev- 
eral examinations  are  to  be  taken  under  one  permit,  a  fee  of 
three  dollars  shall  cover  the  list. 

CONDITIONS 

A  student  whose  work  in  any  course  is  unsatisfactory 
will  be  conditioned  in  this  subject  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 
This  condition  must  be  removed  by  the  doing  of  an  assigned 
amount  of  supplementary  work  within  time-limits  set  by  the 
instructor,  and  if  considered  necessary,  under  the  direction 
of  a  tutor.  If  the  condition  is  not  removed  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time-limit,  the  work  of  the  course  will  be  consid- 
ered a  failure.  Failure  in  a  required  course  must  be  made 
good  by  the  repetition  of  the  course  at  the  time  when  it  is 
next  regularly  given. 
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Entrance  conditions  are  ordinarily  to  be  made  good 
within  the  first  year  of  college  attendance.  No  student  can 
retain  her  entrance  classification  if  she  continues  to  carry 
conditions  exceeding  five  year  hours. 

REPORTS 

Reports  of  the  scholarship  of  students  are  sent  out  at 
the  end  of  a  semester  to  any  parents  or  guardians  who  may 
request  such  statements.  A  student  may  learn  her  standing 
in  classes  by  making  application  to  the  Dean  at  the  end  of  a 
semester. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

Graduates  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  or 
of  other  institutions  in  which  the  requirements  for  a  bac- 
calaureate degree  are  substantially  equivalent,  may  enter 
upon  work  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Advanced  courses  appropriate  for  graduate  study  lead- 
ing to  the  higher  degree  are  described  in  the  outlines  o£ 
courses  of  various  departments.  Some  courses  are  open  to 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate  students ;  graduates  pur- 
suing these  courses  must  maintain  a  standard  of  work  suffi- 
ciently high  to  satisfy  the  College  authorities  that  they  are 
entitled  to  receive  graduate  credit. 

The  amount  of  work  required  of  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  equivalent  to  fourteen  hour 
courses  pursued  during  a  period  of  residence  not  shorter 
than  one  year.  Candidates  for  this  degree  are  required  to 
pass  examinations  in  one  major  and  at  least  one  minor  sub- 
ject, which  have  been  determined  upon  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber 15th  of  the  year  in  which  the  examinations  will  be  taken. 
The  major  and  one  minor  must  be  in  separate  departments, 
but  the  subjects  should  be  so  related  as  to  indicate  a  definite 
acquisition  in  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  student.  A 
thesis  on  the  major  subject,  due  not  later  than  May  ist,  will 
be  required  to  complete  the  work  for  the  Master's  degree. 

A  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
who  has  completed  one  full  year  of  continuous  graduate 
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study  in  an  American  University  of  high  standing  may  make 
application  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  this  degree 
may  be  granted  upon  condition  that  she  comply  with  the 
following  requirements : 

1.  She  shall  present  the  University  Registrar's  certifi- 
cate of  credit  for  graduate  work  completed,  and  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman  of  her  Examining  Committee  of  the  Univer- 
sity certifying  that  her  scholarship  and  amount  of  work  suc- 
cessfully finished  entitle  her  to  the  University  examination 
for  the  Master's  degree,  and  that  he  approves  her  applica- 
tion for  such  a  degree  from  the  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women. 

2.  She  shall  submit  a  satisfactory  thesis  based  upon 
her  graduate  study. 

3.  She  shall  present  herself  for  examination  for  the 
Master's  degree  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty, 

Tuition  and  laboratory  fees  paid  by  graduate  students 
are  the  same  as  those  paid  by  undergraduates.  The  charge 
for  a  diploma  is  ten  dollars. 
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CURRICULUM   SCHEDULE 


Freshman  Year 

Sophomore  Year 

Junior  Year 

Senior  Year       i 

Mathematics 
Course  I 
3  hours 

English 
lyiterature 
Course  IV 

2  hours 

English 

Course  VI 

2  hours 

Philosophy        i 
Course  III        ' 
1%  hours         ; 

Rhetoric 
Course  I 
2  hours 

Science 

or 

Modern 

Language 

3  hours 

Science 

or 

Modern 

Language 

3  hours 

Bible             i 
Course  IV 
1  hour            '. 

Bible 

Course  I 

1  hour 

History 

Courses  I  and  II 

3  hours 

Philosophy 

Courses  I  and  II 

2/-2  hours 

Elective 
11}^  hours 

8  hours  to  be 

chosen  from  the 

following  list 

Greek 
3  hours 

I^atin 
3  hours 
French 
3  hours 
German 
3  hours 
Science 
3  hours 
English 
2  hours 

Music 
2  hours 
History 

1  hour 
Expression 

1  hour 

Bible 

Course  II 

1  hour 

Bible 

Course  III 

1  hour 

- 

Elective 
5  hours 

Elective 
syi  hours 

14  hours 

14  hours 

14  hours 

14  hours           1 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PHILOSOPHY 

DR.   LINDSAY,   MR.    MARTIN 

1.  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  laws  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind.  £>,..  Lindsay. 

Required  of  juniors.     3   hours,  first  semester. 

2.  Logic,  A  study  of  the  principles  of  inductive  and 
deductive  reasoning,  and  of  the  relation  of  logical  theory  to 
scientific  and  philosophic  thought.  ]yjj._  Martin. 

Required  of  juniors.    2  hours,  second  semester. 

3.  Ethics.  The  history  of  ethical  philosophy,  and  a 
study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality. 

Required   of  seniors.    3  hows,  first  semester.  ^'     ^"  ^^^" 

4.  History  of  Philosophy.  An  introductory  outline 
of  Greek  philosophy,  followed  by  lectures  on  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  philosophy.  ^j.  Lindsay. 

Elective,  open  to  all  who  have  taken  the  required  work  m  Psy- 
chology.   2  hours,  second  semester. 

5.  Christian  Evidences.  An  outline  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  Christian  system  rests.  j^j.  Lindsay. 

Elective,  open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.    2  hours, 
first  semester. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  PEDAGOGY 

MISS   COOLIDGE,   MISS    MELOY 

I.  Sociology.  A  comprehensive  view  of  the  structure 
and  life  of  society,  both  in  its  normal  and  its  pathological 
aspects.  Topics  in  outline  are  assigned  for  individual  in- 
vestigation, and  the  results  are  brought  together  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  class  room.  jy^igg  jvfeloy 

Elective,    open    to    juniors    and    seniors.    2    hours,    second 

semester. 
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2.  The  Principles  of  Economics,  and  Some  Eco- 
nomic Problems.  Miss  Mdoy. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     2  hours,  first  semester. 

3.  Social  Service. 

a.  Assigned  topics  dealing  with  problems  of  poverty 
and  principles  of  relief,  and  with  the  methods  of 
philanthropic  agencies.  Lectures  on  preventive 
and  constructive  agencies  for  social  welfare.  Dis- 
cussions.    Weekly  visits  in  and  about  Pittsburgh. 

Elective.     2  hours,  through  the  year.  ^'^'^^  Meloy. 

b.  Professional  training,  combining  theory  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  some  chosen  field. 

Elective,  open  to  those  zvho  have  had  Course  a.  2  hours, 
through  the  year. 

4.  Economics  and  Civics.  Lectures  on  economic 
theory.     Study  of  practical  problems.      j^/jjgg  Meloy. 

Elective.     2  hours,  first  soiiesfcr. 

5.  Education. 

a.  History  of  Education.  The  development  of  educa- 
tional ideals,  material  and  methods,  with  special 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  great  educational 
reformers. 

b.  Contemporary  Educational  Principles  and  Prob- 
lems. Class  reports  and-  discussions,  lectures, 
papers.  Miss  Coolidge. 

Elective.    2  hours,  second  semester. 

HISTORY 

MISS    BROWNSON,     MRS.    ARMSTRONG 

I.  The  Medl^val  Period.  The  history  of  Europe 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  political,  social  and 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Europe  from  Constantine  to  the  rise 
of  the  Hohenstaufen  empire.     Due  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
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dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West;  Germanic 
invasions  and  settlements;  the  development  of  the  Church; 
feudalism.  Mrs.  Armstrong. 

Required  of  sophomores,    j  hours,  first  semester. 

2.  The  Medieval  Period  (continued).  The  history 
of  Europe  from  the  Feudal  Age  to  the  Renaissance.  In  this 
course  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  dominating  in- 
fluence of  the  Church;  the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  the  Cru- 
sades; the  beginnings  of  national  growth;  the  formation  of 
European  States.  Mrs.  Armstrong. 

Required  of  sophomores.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

3.  The  Modern  Period.  A  study  of  the  history  of 
Europe  from  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  1815.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
political  and  religious  development  of  Europe  during  the 
Reformation,  the  rise  of  Prussia,  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  Miss  Brownson. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  i  and  2.    3 
hours,  through  the  year. 

4.  Modern  European  Social  History.  Studies  in 
local  institutions  and  organizations,  the  relations  of  classes, 
manners  and  customs,  social  development,  trade  relations  of 
European  States.  Miss  Brownson. 

Open  to  students  taking  Course  3.     One  section  to  be  elected. 

a.  England  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts. 
2  hours,  one  semester. 

b.  Russia  under  the  Romanoffs  to  Alexander  I. 
2  hours,  one  semester. 

c.  France  under  the  later  Valois  and  the  Bourbons. 
2  hours,  one  semester. 

5.  Ei'JGLisH  History.  A  study  of  the  mediaeval 
period,  discussing  the  growth  of  England;  various  settle- 
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ments    and    conquests;    organization   of    the    government; 

origin  and  development  of  the  constitvition. 

Mrs.  Armstrong. 

Elective,  recommended  to  sophomores  wishing  to  specialise  in 
English  Literature,  but  open  to  all  students.  2  hours,  first 
semester. 

6.  English  History.  A  continuation  of  Course  5, 
covering  the  modern  period  of  Enghsh  History,  and  includ- 
ing the  reformation  of  the  church  ;  the  establishment  of  par- 
liamentary control,  and  the  development  of  cabinet  gov- 
ernment. Mrs.  Armstrong. 

Elective,  open  to  those  zvho  have  completed  Course  5.  2  hours, 
second  semester. 

7.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A  study 
of  the  political  history  of  Europe  from  1815  to  1900. 

Miss  Brownson. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  3.  3 
hours,  through  the  year. 

8.  Modern  International  Relations.  Studies  in 
present  day  political  problems.  Miss  Brownson. 

Open  to  students  taking  Course  7.     One  section  to  he  elected. 

a.     The  United  States  as  a  World  Power. 
2  hours,  one  semester. 

h.     The  Latin-American  Republics. 
2  hours,  one  semester, 
c.     Europe  in  Africa. 
2  hours,  one  semester. 

9.  American  Constitutional  History.     A  study  of 
■  the  principles   upon  which  the   American    government    is 

based,  and  the  historical  development  of  these  principles. 

Miss  Brownson. 
Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    2  hours,  one  semester. 

10.  Contemporary  History.  A  study  of  periodical 
literature,  with  topical  reports  by  students.  Papers  upon 
special  themes.  Miss  Brownson. 

Elective,  open  to  all  students,     i  hour,  through  the  year. 


GREEK 
MISS     GREEN,     MISS     HAZLEWOOD 

1.  Grammar  and  Prose  CoMrosiTioN,  First  Greek 
Book  (White)  ;  Xenophon,  Anabasis  (Goodwin  and 
White). 

Elective,     s  hours,  through  the  year. 

2.  Xenophon,  Anabasis  continued  through  Book  IV ; 
Homer,  Iliad  (Seymour),  Books,  I,  II  and  III.  Greek 
Prose  Composition  (Pearson). 

Elective.    3  hours,  through  the  year. 

Course  I  is  open  to  students  not  offering  Greek  in  college 
preparation.  Course  2  is  open  to  students  entering  college 
with  one  year  of  Greek  as  third  language. 

3.  Plato.  Apology,  Crito;  Xenophon,  Memorabilia. 
Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Elective,    s  hours,  first  semester. 

4.  Homer,  Odyssey,  Selections  from  Books  I-XII. 
The  epic  will  be  studied  as  a  whole  from  the  literary  stand- 
point; Homeric  life  and  antiquities  will  be  studied  in  detail. 
Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Elective.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

5.  The  Attic  Orators.  Selected  orations  from 
Lysias,  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes. 

Elective.    3  hours,  first  semester. 

6.  Aeschylus,  Prometheus  Bound  (Mather) ;  Sopho- 
cles, CBdipus  Tyr annus  (Earle)  ;  Euripides^  Medea.  Pri- 
vate reading  on  the  archaeology  of  the  drama  (actors,  cos- 
tumes, buildings,  etc.) 

Elective.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

7.  Herodotus,  Books  VI  and  VII,  and  a  study  of  the 
Persian  Wars. 

Elective.    2  hours,  one  semester. 

8.  Thucydides,  and  a  study  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War. 

Elective.    2  hours,  one  semester. 
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9-  History  of  Greek  Literature.  Lectures  with 
private  reading  assigned  in  Greek  and  English. 

Elective,   open    to  juniors  and   seniors.     2  hours  through   the 
year. 

10.  Plato,  Phaedo. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     2  hours,  one  semester. 

11.  Aristophanes,  Frogs  or  Clouds.  Selections 
from  the  Lyric  Poets. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    2  Iiours,  one  semester. 

12.  Advanced  Greek  Prose.  Constructive  study  of 
Greek  syntax  and  style. 

Elective,  advised  for  those  intending  to  teach  Greek.    2  hours, 
one  semester. 

13.  Introduction  to  Greek  Arch/Eology.  An  out- 
line course  in  the  study  of  Greek  pottery,  architecture,  sculp- 
ture and  minor  antiquities,  illustrated  as  far  as  possible. 

Elective.     2  hours,  first  semester. 

LATIN 

MISS    GREEN,    MISS     HAZLEVVOOD 

1.  LiVY.     Selections  from  Books  I,  XXI,  XXII. 
Required   of  freshmen.    5  hours,  first  semester. 

2.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes. , 

Required  of  freshmen.     3  Jwurs,  second  semester. 

3.  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Elective,  open  to  freshmen  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  first 
semester,     i   hour,  second  semester. 

4.  Mythology,  based  upon  Ovid. 

Elective,  open  to  all  students,     i  hour,  second  semester. 

5.  Introduction  to  Roman  Archeology. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  i  and 
2.     I  hour,  first  semester. 
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6.  Cicero,  Letters.     A  study  of  the  political  and  social 
conditions  of  the  period. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  eo^npleted  Courses  i  and 
2.     Offered  in  1909-10.    3  hours,  first  semester. 

7.  Cicero,  De  Senectute  and  De  Ainicitia. 

Elective,  open  to  students  zvho  have  completed  Courses  i  and 
2.     3  hours,  07ie  semester. 

8.  Tacitus,  Annals. 

Elective,  open  to  students  zvho  have  completed  Courses  i  and 
2.    2  hours,  one  semester. 

9.  Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agricola. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  i  and 
2.    2  hours,  one  semester. 

10.  Pliny,  Letters.     Study  of  political  and  social  con- 
ditions under  the  early  empire. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  i  and 
2.    2  hours,  second  semester. 

11.  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  i  and 
2.    2  hours,  first  semester. 

12.  Latin  Comedy.     Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and 
Terence. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    3  hours,  one  semester. 

13.  History  of  Latin  Literature.     Lectures    with 
private  reading  assigned  in  Latin  and  English. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    2  hours,  through  the 
year.     Offered  in  igio-ii.  , 

14.  Advanced     Prose     Composition.      Constructive 
study  of  Latin  syntax  and  style. 

Elective,  advised  for  those  intending  to  teach  Latin.    2  hours, 
one  semester. 
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GERMAN 

MISS    SKILTON 

r.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  prose  composi- 
tion, reading  of  short  stories  and  plays  by  modern  writers, 
memorizing  of  poetry,  conversation. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  no  German  at  entrance.  3 
hours,  through  the  year. 

2.  Intermediate  Course.  Reading  of  modern  Ger- 
man prose,  and  of  the  simpler  classical  dramas;  grammar, 
prose  composition,  conversation. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  two  years  of  German,  or  who 
have  taken  Course  i.    3  hours,  through  the  year. 

3.  Course  in  German  Classics.  Reading  from  the 
dramas  and  poems  of  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Lessing.  Lec- 
tures in  the  German  language  upon  the  classical  period. 
Essays  and  oral  reports  upon  assigned  topics. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  three  years  of  German,  or  who 
have  taken  Courses  i  and  2.    3  hours,  through  the  year. 

4.  Advanced  German  Composition  and  Syntax. 
Selected  passages  from  English  authors  translated  into 
idiomatic  German.  Original  themes  upon  assigned  topics. 
Study  of  idioms,  synonyms  and  syntax. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  i  and  2,  or  their 
equivalents ;  especially  recommended  to  those  who  expect 
to  teach  German,    i  hour,  through  the  year. 

5.  Outline  History  of  German  Literature.  A 
rapid  survey  of  the  principal  movements  and  productions  of 
the  national  literature,  supplemented  by  assigned  readings. 
This  course  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
detailed  study  of  special  periods  and  is  recommended  to  all 
students  desiring  to  specialize  in  German. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Coxirses  i,  2,  3,  or  their 
equivalents,  or  by  permission,  to  Freshmen  entering  with 
the  ma.rimurn  requirements,     i  hour,  through  the  year. 
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6.  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

a.  Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  works  of 
the  best  known  authors.     Lectures.    Essays. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  3.  3  hours, 
through  the  year. 

b.  A  Hghter  elective  in  the  Literature  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Open  to  those  who  presented  the  maximum  requirement  at  en- 
trance, or  who  have  completed  Course  2.  2  hours,  through 
the  year. 

7.  Contemporary  Literature.  Rapid  reading  of 
current  fiction  and  drama  with  discussion  of  modern  ten- 
dencies in  Hterature.     Lectures.     Essays. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  3.  2  hours, 
through  tJie  year. 

8.  Legendary  Cycles  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  brief 
survey  of  Germanic  mythology,  tracing  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  principal  legends.  Reading  of  mediaeval 
epics  in  modern  German  translation.  Comparative  study  of 
the  Wagnerian  opera  texts. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  5  and  6.  2  hours, 
through  the  year. 

9.  Lessing's  Life  and  Works.  Study  of  his  critical 
and  controversial  writings. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  4  and  6.  2  hours, 
first  semester. 

10.  Schiller's  Life  and  Works.  Study  of  his  his- 
torical prose,  philosophical  poems  and  aesthetic,  critical 
writings. 

Open  to  students  zvho  have  taken  Courses  4  and  6.  2  hours, 
second  semester. 

11.  Gce;the's  Life  and  Works.  Survey  of  his  life, 
with  special  reference  to  his  prose  writings. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.     2  hours,  first  semester. 
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12.  Ggsthe's  Faust.  Parts  I  and  II.  Development 
of  the  Faust  legend  and  the  genesis  of  GcEthe's  Faust. 
Methods  of  Faust  interpretation. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,     s  hours,  second  semester. 

13.  Heine  and  the  Romantic  School.  Lectures 
and  Readings. 

Open  to  juniors  and  soiiors.     2  hours,  second  semester. 

14.  Colloquial  German.  Discussions  and  themes 
based  upon  German  life,  customs  and  travel. 

Open  by  permission  to  students  electing  the  advanced  literary 
courses,     i  hour,  through  the  year. 

15.  Germanic  Philology. 

a.     Gothic.  • 

Grammar.  Ulfilas'  translation  of  the  Bible.  Lec- 
tures upon  the  development  of  t  he  German 
language. 

b.     Middle  High  German. 

Grammar.  Selections  from  the  Niebelungenlied, 
from  Flartman  von  Aue,  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach.     Lectures. 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates.    2  hours,  through  the  year. 

Note  :     German   is  the  language   of  the   classroom  and   is    re- 
quired in  all  recitations. 

FRENCH 

MADAME  DE  VALLAY 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  thorough  drill 
on  verbs;  reading  works  of  Colin,  Labiche  et  Martin, 
Sandeau,  About,  Michelet;  Fables  de  La  Fontaine,  com- 
mitted to  memory ;  dictation,  composition,  conversation. 

■    Offered   to   freshmen   Zi'ho   have  presented  no  French   at   en- 
trance.   3  hours,  through  the  'year. 

2.  Intermediate  Course.  Grammaire  Litteraire.  Lec- 
tures on  the  history  of  French  literature  of  the  eighteenth 
century  accompanied  by  collateral  reading  of  representative 
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French  authors.     Drill  in  letter  writing.     English     trans- 
lated into  idiomatic  French,  dictation,  composition. 

Open  to  students  zvho  have  presented  the  minimum  entrance 
requirements.     3   Jiours,  through   the  year. 

3.  Outline  History  of  French  Literature.  His- 
toire  de  la  Litterature  Francaise.  Lectures  on  the  French 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Collateral  reading 
from  the  leading  authors  of  the  time;  Boileau,  Corneille, La 
Fontaine,  Moliere,  Descartes,  Pascal.  Composition,  con- 
versation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  2,  or  have  presented 
inaximuui  entrance  requirements.  2  hours,  through  the 
year. 

4.  The  Precursors  of  the  French  Romantic 
School.  Lectures  on  representative  authors.  Reading  se- 
lections from  Madame  de  Stael,  Madame  de  Lafayette, 
Rousseau,  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine.  Composition,  con- 
versation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  3  or  its  equivalent.  2 
hours,  through  the  year. 

5.  Origin  and  Development  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage. Lectures  on  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Reading  of  selections  from  representative  authors.  Compo- 
sition, conversation. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  2  or  its  equiv- 
alent.   2  hours,  through  the  year. 

6.  Classical  Tragedians  and  Comedians.  Lectures 
on  Racine,  Corneille,  Moliere  with  a  critical  study  of  their 
works.     Composition,  conversation. 

Open  to  students  zvho  have  had  Course  3.  2  hours,  through 
the  year. 

7.  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Lectures  on  representative  authors.  Reading  from 
works  of  Daudet,  Victor  Hugo,  Rostand.  Composition, 
conversation. 

Elective,  open  to  students  zvho  have  had  Course  3  or  its  equiv- 
alent.    2  hours,  through  the  year. 
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8.  Advanced  French  Prose.  Selected  English  au- 
thors translated  into  idiomatic  French.  Thorough  study  of 
syntax,  idioms  and  synonyms.  Brunot :  Grammaire  des 
Grammaires.     Composition,  conversation. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  5  and  recom- 
mended to  those  zvho  wish  to  teach  French,  i  hour, 
through  the  year. 

9.  The  French  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, with  brief  resume  of  its  earlier  development.  Rapid 
reading  course.  Composition  based  upon  works  read. 
Topics  assigned  for  reports.     Conversation. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  3.  2  hours, 
through  the  year. 

10.  French  Epics.  Lectures  on  La  Chanson  de  Ro- 
land, La  Henriade,  La  Legende  des  Siecles.  Reading  of 
the  Epics. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  p.  2  hours, 
through  the  year. 

11.  Current  Events.  Discussion  of  political  and  lit- 
erary questions  of  the  day  with  supplementary  reading  of 
history,  novels  and  magazine  articles  in  relation  to  subjects. 
The  course  is  strictly  conversational. 

Elective,  offered  to  graduates  and  students  who  have  had 
Courses  3  and  8,  or  their  equivalents,  i  hour  through  the 
year. 

ITAUAN 

MADAME    de    VALLAY 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  prose  composi- 
tion. Reading  of  short  stories  and  plays  by  modern  authors. 
Memorizing  of  poetry.     Conversation. 

Elective.    3  hours,  through  the  year. 

2.  Intermediate  Course.  Reading  of  modern  Ital- 
ian prose  and  of  simple  classical  dramas.  Grammar,  prose 
composition.     Conversation. 

Elective,  open  to  those  zvho  have  taken  Course  i.  3  hours, 
through  the  year. 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  UTERATURE 

MR.   PUTNAM,   MISS  COOLIDGE 

1.  The  Short  Story.  An  appreciative  study  of  short 
story  masters  in  American  and  European  literature  and  of 
the  development  of  the  short  story  as  a  new  art  form.  Read- 
ings, discussions,  reports. 

Open  to  freshmen.    2  hours,  first  semester. 

2.  Shakespeare.  A  study  of  the  language,  poetry 
and  characters  in  four  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Macbeth, 
Henry  IV,  Part  I,  The  Tempest  and  As  You  Like  It  v^ill  be 
studied  in  1910-1911.  The  primary  aim  is  to  compel  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  idiom,  poetry  and  character  method 
of  a  limited  number  of  plays.  The  course  may  be  elected  in 
successive  years. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores,    s  hours,  second  semester. 

3.  Anglo-Saxon.  An  elementary  course.  Anglo- 
Saxon  primer  and  reader.  Translation  of  representative 
prose  and  poetry,  and  a  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  grammar. 
Students  intending  to  specialize  in  English  Literature  are 
urged  to  take  this  course. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.    Alternates    with    Course 
21.     Will  he  offered  in  igio-ii.    2  hours,  second  semester. 

4.  Linguistics.  A  study  of  the  grammar,  idiom,  and 
vocabulary  of  middle  English  at  representative  periods. 
Readings  from  Chaucer,  Spenser  and  Milton.  Incidentally 
the  course  aims  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of 
the  literature  of  these  masters.  English  i,  2,  3  and  4  are 
intended  to  prepare  the  student  for  intelligent  reading  in 
English  Literature  to  the  present  time. 

Required  of  sophomores.    2  hours,  through  the  year. 

5.  Ballad  Literature.  A  study  of  the  folk  ballad 
in  England,  its  origin,  development  and  influence.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings,  reports,  discussions. 

Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors.    Given  in  alternate  years. 
Will  he  offered  in  1912-13.     s  hours,  first  semester. 
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6.  Outlines  of  English  Literature.  A  study  of 
the  development  of  English  Literature  from  Beowulf  to 
Tennyson,  together  with  the  forces  and  types  that  have 
dominated  it.  Assigned  readings,  reports,  discussions, 
lectures. 

Required  of  juniors.     2  hours,  through  the  year. 

7.  Shakespeare.  A  study  of  the  grovv^th  of  the  mind, 
art  and  philosophy  of  Shakespeare  as  represented  in  fifteen 
typical  plays.  Collateral  reading  on  The  Life  of  Shakes- 
peare, theories  of  the  sonnets,  Baconian  hypothesis,  and 
other  allied  topics.     Lectures,  reports,  discussions. 

Students  taking  English  7  are  urged  to  take  English  2 
as  preparation. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate 
years.     Will  be  offered  in  IQII-12.    j  hours,  first  semester. 

8.  English  Drama.  The  origin  and  development  of 
the  English  drama  to  the  closing  of  the  theaters  in  1642.  A 
study  of  representative  masterpieces  of  the  great  play- 
wrights. Lectures,  reports,  theses.  Prerequisites  English 
2  and  English  7. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
he  offered  in  1911-12.     3  hours,  second  semester. 

9.  The  Essay.  A  study  of  its  types  and  character- 
istics. Extended  reading  in  the  works  of  the  great  essay- 
ists, including  Bacon,  Addison,  Steele,  Macaulay,  Carlyle, 
Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  Lowell,  De  Ouincy,  Arnold  and 
Stevenson.     Reports,  discussions,  lectures. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  to  students  who  have  taken 
Course  21.    Given  in  alternate  years.     Will  he  offered  in 
igio-ii.    3  hours,  first  sequester. 

10.  The  Novel.  A  study  of  the  development  of  the 
English  novel,  its  types  and  significance.  Extended  read- 
ing in  the  novels  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Reports,  dis- 
cussions, lectures.     The  student  Vk^ill  be  held  responsible  for 
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at  least  fifteen  novels   in  addition    to    collateral    reading. 
Theses  may  be  required. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
be  offered  in  igio-ii.    3  hours,  second  semester. 

11.  American  Literature.  A  seminar  in  the  devel- 
opment of  American  Literature  from  1607  to  1900.  Topics 
will  be  assigned,  reports  and  theses  required,  wide  reading 
insisted  upon,  and  the  class  left  to  the  conduct  of  its  mem- 
bers in  turn.  It  is  designed  for  those  who  have  specialized 
in  English  and  who  expect  to  teach  it  or  to  pursue  graduate 
study. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
he  off'ercd  in  igii-12.     3  hours,  first  semester. 

12.  Literary  Criticism,  A  seminar  in  the  history 
of  criticism,  in  its  literature,  and  in  the  interpretation  of 
good  literature.  The  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
elements  which  compose  good  literature  and  with  the  sources 
of  suggestion  in  criticizing.  Topics,  assigned  readings, 
reports,  theses.  Students  will  be  required  to  conduct  tlie 
recitations.  Prerequisite  English  2.  Intended  for  students 
who  expect  to  teach  or  to  pursue  graduate  study  and  who 
have  specialized  in  English.  The  course  is  limited  in 
numbers. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
be  offered  in  IQI1-12.     j  hours,  second  semester. 

13.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  A  seminar 
in  the  literature  of  England  since  1800.  The  essay,  the 
novel,  the  drama,  and  poetry  are  treated  in  outline.  Read- 
ings, reports,  discussions,  lectures. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
be  offered  in  igio-ii.    3  hours,  first  semester. 

14.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry.  A  seminar  in 
the  poetry  of  England  from,  1798.  A  minute  study  of 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson  and  Browning,  together  with  lec- 
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tures  and  discussions  of  the  other  poets  of  the  century. 
Reading,  reports,  theses. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Will 
he  offered  in  igio-ii.    s  hours,  second  semester. 

15.  Anglo-Saxon.  An  advanced  course  for  students 
speciaHzing  in  EngHsh  or  German.  A  careful  study  of  the 
grammar  and  diction  of  Old  English.  Reading  of  Beowulf 
entire  and  poems  from  Csedmon  and  Cynewulf.  Pre- 
requisite English  3. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Will 
be  offered  in  igio-ii.    2  hours,  through  the  year. 

16.  Browning.  A  seminar  in  the  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy of  Robert  Browning.  Lectures,  papers,  discussions. 

Open  to  jtmiors  and  seniors,     i  hour,  through  the  year. 

17.  The  Novel.  A  study  of  great  novel  literature 
and  great  novelists.  The  reading  is  not  limited  to  the 
English  novel,  but  includes  masterpieces  from  the  American, 
Russian  and  French.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a  wide, 
critical  knowledge  of  what  is  great  in  the  novel  of  every 
literature.  Lectures,  discussions,  assigned  readings.  Course 
17  does  not  cover  the  field  of  Course  10;  both  may  be 
counted  toward  a  degree.  Students  are  urged  to  take 
Rhetoric  2  as  a  prerequisite. 

Open  to  jtmiors  and  seniors.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Will 
be  offered  in  igii-12.    j  hours,  through  the  year. 

19.  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Browning.  A  critical 
reading  course.     Assigned  readings,  lectures,  reports. 

Open  to  sophomores,  jtmiors  and  seniors.  Given  in  alternate 
years.     Will  be  off'ered  in  igii-12.    2  hours,  first  semester. 

20.  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Arnold.  A  study  of  their 
social  philosophy  and  prose  style.  Assigned  readings,  lec- 
tures, reports. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Given  in  alternate 
years.  Will  be  offered  in  igii-12.  2  hours,  second 
semester. 
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21.  The  Essay.  A  study  of  the  development  of  the 
essay  as  a  distinct  form.  Readings  from  the  Hves  and 
works  of  the  essayists.  Also,  subordinate  work  in  the  lyric. 
A  course  in  criticism  and  appreciation.  Readings,  discus- 
sions, reports. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.    Alternates  with  Courses- 
Will  he  offered  in  igii-i2.     2  hours,  first  semester. 

Courses  i  to  10  are  open  to  special  students  if  their 
preparation  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  instructor  in  admitting 
them. 

Courses  7  to  15  are  open  to  graduate  students  specializing 
in  English,  but  an  exceptional  standard  of  work  in  quantity 
and  quality  will  be  expected  of  them. 

The  head  of  the  department  will  oversee  any  additional 
research  work  which  graduate  students  or  undergraduates  spe- 
cializing in  English  may  desire  to  pursue. 

RHETORIC 

MR.    PUTNAM,    MISS    MELOY 

1.  English  Composition.  Daily  or  weekly  themes. 
Study  of  a  text-book.  Application  of  the  principles  of 
description,  narration,  exposition  and  argumentation. 
Assigned  readings,  reports,  discussions,  classroom  analyses 
and  criticism.  A  general  outline  course  in  the  fundamentals 
of  rhetoric. 

Required  of  freshmen.    2  hours,  through  the  year. 

2.  Narration.  An  advanced  course  in  the  rhetoric 
of  emotion.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  description  and 
narration  and  their  application  in  daily  and  weekly  themes. 
Assigned  readings  in  narrative  masterpieces,  especially  in 
the  short  story.     Reports,  discussions,  classroom  criticism. 

Open  to  sophomores  arid  juniors.     Given  in  alternate  years. 
Will  be  off'ered  in  igio-ii.     2  hours,  through  the  year. 

3.  Argumentation.  An  advanced  course  in  the 
rhetoric  of  thought.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  exposition 
and  argumentation,  of  conviction  and  persuasion.  Text- 
books, assigned  readings  in  the  masterpieces,  reports,  dis- 
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cussions,  criticism.  Constant  practice  in  preparation  of 
notes,  outlines,  briefs  and  themes.  Tlie  aim  is  to  cultivate 
clear  thinking  and  effective  expression. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Given  in  alternate 
years.     Will  be  offered  1911-12.    2  hours,  through  the  year. 

4.  Poetics.  A  study  of  the  nature,  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  English  verse  forms.  Assigned  readings,  re- 
ports, discussions,  lectures  ;  weekly  practice  in  the  writing  of 
original  or  imitative  verse.  The  course  is  both  a  study  of 
the  literature  of  English  verse  and  a  practice  in  its 
production. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Will 
be  offered  in  igio-ii.     2  hours  through  the  year. 

If  students  so  desire,  Rhetoric  3  may  be  given  in  place  of 
Rhetoric  2  or  Rhetoric  4  in  1910-11. 

5.  Dramatics.  A  study  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  dramatic  composition.  Criticism  and  analysis  of 
representative  dramas.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  re- 
ports, discussions.  Practice  in  the  writing  of  original 
dramas. 

Prerequisites  4  hours  in  Rhetoric,  English  2,  English  7 
and  English  8.  The  instructor  reserves  the  right  to 
limit  the  numbers  taking  the  course. 

Open  to  seniors.     2  hours,  first  semester. 

BIBLICAL  UTERATURE 
MISS    BROWNSON 

1.  Historical  Study  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 
Required  of  freshmen,     i  hour,  through  the  year. 

2.  The  Apostolic  Age.  The  organization  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  development  of  its  life  and  liter- 
ature during  the  first  century. 

Required  of  sophomores,    i  hour,  through  the  year. 

3.  Old  Testament  History.  Studies  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Hebrew  people,  the    growth    of    political 
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institutions,  the  influence  of  other  nations,  the  rehgious  life, 
the  literature. 

Required  of  juniors,     i  hour,  through  the  year. 

A.  Old  Testament  Prophecy.  A  study  of  the 
development  and  characteristics  of  prophecy,  the  place  of 
the  prophets  in  the  life  of  Israel,  the  relation  of  prophecy  to 

history,  Messianic  prophecy. 

Required  of  seniors,     i  hour,  through  the  year. 

5.  Hebrew  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  poetry  of  the 
English  Old  Testament,  especially  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.      2  hours,  first  seniseter. 

6.  Historical  Geography  of  Palestine.  The  land 
in  its  physical  aspects,  the  place  of  Syria  in  history,  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible  by  geographical  study,  detailed 
survey  of  the  country. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     2  hours,  one  semester. 

7.  Biblical  ARCHiSlOLOCY.  Studies  of  the  results  of 
modern  exploration  in  Biblical  lands. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     2  hours,  one  semester. 

MATHEf.4ATIC3 
MR.    MARTIN 

I.  Solid  Geometry.  Theorems  and  constructions  as 
given  in  Durell's  Solid  Geometry.  Solution  of  numerous 
original  exercises,  including  loci  problems.  Application  to 
the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids. 

Required  of  freshmen,    j  hours,  first  semester. 

2.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Defi- 
nitions and  relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions  as 
ratios ;  circular  measurement  of  angles.  Proofs  of  principal 
formulas,  in  particular  for  the  sine,  cosine  and  tangent  of 
the  sum  and  difference  of  two  angles,  of  the  double  angle 
and  the  half  angle,  the  product  expressions  for  the  sum  or 
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the  difiference  of  two  sines  or  of  two  cosines ;  the  trans- 
formation of  trigonometric  expressions  by  means  of  these 
formulas.  Solution  of  trigonometric  equations.  Theory 
and  use  of  logarithm.s.  Solution  of  right,  oblique  and 
spherical  triangles,  and  practical  applications. 

Conant's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  with 
Tables  is  used  as  a  text-book. 

Required  of  freshmen,    j  hours,  second  semester. 

3.  Algebra.  Required  of  freshmen  who  are  deficient 
in  requirements  for  admission  as  given  in  III.  Mathematics, 

Note,  page  26. 

/  hotir,  first  semester. 

4.  Higher  Algebra.  Permutations  and  combina- 
tion. Complex  numbers  with  graphical  representation  of 
sums  and  differences.  Determinants  including  the  solution 
of  linear  equations.  Numerical  equations  of  higher  degree 
and  the  theory  of  equations,  with  graphical  methods,  in- 
cluding Descartes'  rule  of  signs  and  Horner's  method. 

Students  intending  to  pursue  the  eourses  in  higher  mathematics 
are  required  to  elect  this  course.  Prerequisite  Course  2,  or  may  he 
taken  parallel  zvith  Course  2.     2  hours,  one  seynester. 

5.  History  of  Mathematics.  This  course  is  of- 
fered in  the  belief  that  it  is  essential  to  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  elementary  mathematics.  It  treats  of  the  devel- 
opment of  mathematics  from  the  earliest  known  times  to  the 
invention  of  analytic  geometry  by  Descartes  in  1637.  The 
subjects  considered  are  Number  Systems,  Numerals,  Arith- 
metic, Algebra  and  Geometry. 

References :  Histories  of  Mathematics  by  Ball,  Fink, 
Gow  and  Cajori ;  Fine's  Nnmher-systems  of  Alge- 
bra, Smith's  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics, 
and  Schubert's  Mathematical  Essays  and  Recrea- 
tions. 

Prerequisite  Course  2.    2  hours,  one  semester. 
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6.  Analytic  Geometry,  Plane  and  Solid. 

Smith  and  Gale,  Elements  of  Analytic  Geometry,  is 
used  as  a  text-book. 

Prerequisite  Course  2.    s  hours,  through  the  year. 

7.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  An  in- 
troductory course. 

Prerequisite  Course  6.    s  hours,  through  the  year. 

8.  History  of  Higher  Mathematics. 

Prerequisite  Course  7 ;  or  may  be  taken  parallel  with  Course 
7.     2  hours,  one  semester. 

ASTRONOMY 

MR.    MARTIN 

I.  Astronomy,  descriptive  and  historical.  Elementary- 
facts  and  principles  with  mathematical  exercises.  Location 
of  principal  constellations  with  field  and  laboratory  work. 

The  College  owns  a  good  4^4  inch  refracting  telescope, 
which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  student  for  observing  the 
sun,  moon,  stars  and  nebulae. 

Prerequisites,  Mathematics,  Courses  i  and  2.    2  hours  through 
the  year. 

PHYSICS 

DR.    HOGUE 

I.  Elementary  Physics.  The  class  work  will  con- 
sist of  lectures  on  the  subjects  of  mechanics,  sound,  light, 
heat,  electricity  and  magnetism.  As  far  as  possible  these 
are  illustrated  by  lecture  table  experiments.  Carhart's 
University  Physics  will  form  the  basis  of  the  lecture  work. 

In  the  laboratory  the  students  are  first  instructed  in  the 
methods  of  accurate  measurement  and  in  the  laws  governing  the 
equilibrium  and  motion  of  bodies.  Later  they  make  determinations 
of  electrical  quantities,  and  problems  in  heat,  sound  and  light  are 
studied. 

Elective,    s  hours,  through  the  year. 
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CHEMISTRY 

DR.    HOGUE 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course 
does  not  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry.  It  consists 
of  lectures  and  recitations  on  the  history,  occurrence,  prep- 
aration and  properties  of  the  more  important  non-metallic 
and  metallic  elements.  Classroom  work  is  supplemented  by 
work  in  laboratory,  where  each  student  prepares  and  trans- 
forms the  chief  substances  studied.  The  text-books  used 
are  Kahlenberg's  Outlines  of  Chemistry  and  Reiser's  Labor- 
atory Manual. 

S  hours,  through  the  year.    Laboratory  zvork,  4  hours  weekly. 
This  Course,  or  Course  i  in  Biology,  required  of  sophomores, 

2.  Qualitative  Analysis.  This  course  consists  of 
lectures,  reviews  and  laboratory  work.  Ample  practice  in 
identifying  unknown  substances  is  given  to  each  student. 
The  text-book  used  is  A.  A.  Noyes'  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  i.  3 
hours,  first  semester.    Laboratory  work,  2  hours  weekly. 

3.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  i  and 
2.    3  hours,  second  semester.     Laboratory  work,  2  hours 

weekly. 

4.  Organic  Chemistry.  Typical  organic  com- 
pounds, their  relations  and  transformations  are  studied.  In 
the  classroom  the  work  is  pursued  by  lectures  and  reviews. 
In  laboratory,  the  more  simple  organic  compounds  are  first 
studied  and  the  synthesis  of  more  complex  substances  from 
these  is  then  taken  up.  In  every  preparation  attention  is 
given  to  quantitative  results.  The  text-books  followed  are 
Remsen's  Organic  Chemistry  and  Gatterman's  Practical 
Methods  of  Organic   Chemistry. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  i.  3 
hours,  through  the  year.  Laboratory  work,  5  hours 
zveekly. 
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5-  Lectures  on  Theoretical  Chemistry.  In  this 
course  a  systematic  study  is  made  of  the  Atomic,  Kinetic 
and  Electrolytic  Theories  of  the  constitution  of  matter. 

Elective,  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  i  and 
4.    I  hour,  through  the  year. 

6.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  In  this  course 
two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  lectures  on  Methods  in 
Organic  Chemistry.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  problem  in 
laboratory,  which  she  solves  according  to  methods  used  in 
original  research.  An  organic  compound  whose  composi- 
tion is  unknown  is  examined  and  its  empirical  and  struc- 
tural formulas  are  determined.  This  determination  involves 
the  application  of  the  most  important  laboratory  methods 
used  in  organic  research,  such  as  combustions,  molecular 
weight  determination,  etc.  It  is  carried  on  independently 
by  the  student.  After  the  correct  solution  of  this  problem, 
opportunity  is  offered  the  student  of  starting  a  problem  in 
original  work.  The  course  is  especially  qualified  to  fit 
students  for  independent  research,  and  has  that  end  in  view. 

BIOLOGY 

DR.    HOGUE 

I.     General  Biology. 

a.  Systematic  Invertebrate  Zoology.  This  course  con- 
sists of  lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  Protozoa, 
Porifea,  Coelenterata,  Vermes,  Echinodermata, 
Mollusea  and  Arthoropoda. 

b.  Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Embryology.  Lectures 
given  on  the  skeletons  ,  the  muscular,  digestive, 
respiratory,  nervous  and  urinogenital  systems  of 
the  fish,  frog,  pigeon  and  rabbit.  This  is  followed 
by  a  brief  study  of  the  embryology  of  the  frog  and 
the  chick, 

c.  Eight  weeks  of  botany,  including  a  study  of  the 
structure  and  physiology  of  typical  plants;  and  a 
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systematic  study  of  the  great  groups :  Thallophytes, 
Bryophytes,  Pteridophytes,  Spermatophytes. 

This  Course  or  Course  i  in  Chemistry  required  of  Sopho- 
mores. 2  hours,  through  the  year.  Laboratory  zvork,  4 
hours  weekly. 

2.  Advanced  Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Physiology. 
In  this  course  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  a  typical  mam- 
mal are  studied.  The  histology  of  the  various  tissues  is 
worked  out  and  the  physiology  of  muscles  and  nerves  is 
investigated. 

Elective,  open  to  students  zi'ho  have  completed  Course  i.  2 
hours,  first  semester.    Laboratory  zvork,  4  hours  zvcekly. 

3.  Structure  of  Cell  and  Protoplasm.  This  course 
includes  a  study  of  numerous  protozoa;  the  structure  of  a 
cell ;  developmental  phenomena ;  cell  division ;  spermato- 
genesis ;  oogenesis. 

Elective.  2  hours,  second  semester.  Laboratory  zcork,  4 
hours  zveekly. 

4.  Theoretical  Biology.  The  lectures  deal  largely 
with  the  history  of  the  development  of  modern  Biology.  The 
works  of  Lamark,  Darwin,  Weismann,  and  De  Vries  are 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  theory  of  evolution. 

Elective,     i  hour,  through  the  year. 

5.  Experimental  Morphology.  The  object  of  the 
course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  some  of  the  more 
important  problems  of  experimental  morphology  and  with 
the  methods  of  dealing  with  them.  The  work  consists  of 
lectures  and  laboratory  experiments. 

Elective.    2  hours,  through  the  year. 
EXPRESSION 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  foster  in  the  student  a 
larger  appreciation  of  the  truth  and  beauty  of  great  prose 
and  verse,  and  at  the  same  time  to  develop  the  power  of 
expressing  to  others  the  results  of  such  literary  work. 
Expressional  study  of  the  best  kind  cultivates    beauty   of 
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speech,  trains  the  intellect,  educates  the  emotions  and  puts 
the  student  into  full  command  of  the  forces  of  body  and 
mind. 

Elective  courses  are  offered  for  all  college  classes,  and 
private  work  may  be  arranged  for  by  consultation  with  the 
instructor.  Persons  not  registered  for  courses  in  other 
departments  may  become   special  students   in  Expression. 

Students'  recitals  are  occasionally  given. 

EXPRESSION  COURSES 

MISS   KERST 

1.  General  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression. 
Studies  in  voice,  diction,  melody,  phrasing,  rhythm,  gesture, 
attitude,  pronunciation  and  correct  utterance.  Selections  are 
analyzed  and  students  are  assigned  definite  work  for  pre- 
sentation before  the  class.  Exercises  for  poise,  presence, 
bearing:  for  grace  and  ease  of  manner;  for  breathing.  Crit- 
icism and  helpful  suggestions  are  given. 

Elective,  open  to  freshmen,     i  hour,  through  the  year. 

2.  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression.  The  study  of 
thought  processes  in  their  relation  to  utterance.  Technical 
vocal  training,  the  placing  of  tones,  compass,  the  develop- 
ment of  resonance,  flexibility,  freedom,  smoothness,  purity 
and  power.  The  eradication  of  faults  in  the  use  of  the 
voice. 

This  is  distinctly  a  practice  course,  in  which  the  student 
applies  the  principles  underlying  all  art.  Selections  include 
description,  narration,  oration,  exposition  and  essay;  epic, 
lyric  and  dramatic  poetry.  Critical  analysis  of  the  selections 
is  made  and  personal  criticism  and  guidance  given  in  their 
rendition.  Platform  recitations  are  made  by  the  student  for 
criticism. 

Elective,  open  to  sophomores,    i  hour,  through  the  year. 

3.  Reading  Course.  Shakespeare,  Browning,  Ten- 
nyson. 

Elective,  open  to  juniors,    i  hour,  through  the  year. 
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4.  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression  and  Literary 
Interpretation.  Studies  in  paraphrasing;  types  of  utter- 
ance; emotion;  volition;  musical  properties  of  speech;  vocal 
technique ;  gesture. 

Elective,  open  to  seniors,    i  hour,  through  the  year. 

MUSIC 

MR.  WHITMER,  MME.  GRAZIANI 

THEORETICAI.  COURSES 

MR.   WHITMER 

1.  Harmony.  Study  of  chords  in  both  modes.  Ear 
training  analysis,  harmonization.  Immediate  application  of 
knowledge  to  composition  of  pieces  in  simple  forms. 

I  hour,  through  the  year. 

2.  Counterpoint  and  Composition.  Early  and  mod- 
ern contrapuntal  methods  contrasted.  Detailed  study  of 
melodic  and  rh3^hmic  construction,  with  practical  applica- 
tion to  composition. 

Open  to  students  zuJio  have  taken  Course  i.     i  hour,  through 
the  year. 

3.  Double  Counterpoint,  Canon  and  Fugue. 
Analysis  and  composition. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  i  and  2.     i  hour, 
through  the  year. 

4.  Musical  Forms  and  Free  Composition.  Analysis 
of  both  normal  and  radical  musical  formations  Vv^ith  im- 
mediate practice.  Development  of  freedom  in  use  of 
material. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  i  and  2.     i  hour, 
through  the  year. 

5.  Orchestration.  Detailed  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical study  of  orchestral  instruments,  their  individual  char- 
acteristics and  their  relation  to  the  score.     Score  reading. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  i,  2  and  5.     i  hour, 
through  the  year. 
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6.  History  of  Music.  Study  of  the  great  works, 
composers,  and  virtuosi.  Development  of  notation.  Com- 
parative study  of  musical  periods. 

Open  to  students  who  have   taken  or  are   taking,   Course  i. 
I  hour,  through  the  year. 

7.  Appreciation  of  Music.  A  free  and  untechnical 
study  of  men,  masterpieces  and  criticism.  Brief  programs 
are  given  in  connection  with  the  lectures. 

Open  to  all  students,    i  hour,  through  the  year. 

Two  hours  of  music  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree 
on  condition  that  one  hour  is  theoretical  instruction,  with 
which  one  hour  of  practice  work  may  be  combined  by  per- 
mission of  the  Faculty. 

The  College  believes  in  the  cultural  power  of  music  and 
in  its  value  in  the  higher  education  of  women.  It  expects  to 
enlarge  the  courses  and  to  keep  music  on  the  high  intel- 
lectual plane  which  is  being  increasingly  accorded  to  it  by 
colleges. 

Information  concerning  practice  courses  in  all  depart- 
ments of  music  may  be  found  on  pages  78-88. 

ART 

Lectures  are  given  through  the  year  by  non-resident 
professors  and  the  great  masterpieces  of  painting,  sculpture 
and  architecture  are  made  familiar  to  the  student.  The 
Carnegie  Institute  art  collections  are  visited  under  the 
direction  of  artists. 

LECTURES 

The  following  list  comprises  the  lectures  delivered  to 
students  as  part  of  the  academic  work.  They  are  given  at  a 
morning  lecture  hour  and  attendance  is  required . 

1909 
Oct.    13,    Dr.    Robert    Christie    -------    Robert    Burns 

"      20,     Miss  Mary  W.  Brownson  -  The  Genevan  Jubilees  of  1909 
"      28,     Miss  Christine    Miller     -      -     -------  Recital 

Nov.  10,    Miss  Emma   M.   Campbell     --------- 

-    -    _    _    -    Reminiscences    of   Cornwall    and   Devon 
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Nov.  17,     ^Ir.  H.  D.  W.  English    -     Pittsburgh's  Civic  Commission 
"       19,     Mr.  T.  Carl  Whitmer,  Miss  Vanda  E.  Kerst     -     -     - 

-  -    -    -    -     Lecture  Recital,  "Pelleas  and  Melisande" 

Dec.      I,     George  Kiernan    -    -    -    -    Reading — "Rip  Van  Winkle'' 

"        3,     Mme.   Elise   Graziani,   Mr.  Luigi   von  Kunits     -     Recital 
1910 

Jan.    12,    Dr.  Jas.  A.  Kelso  -  -  Latest  Discoveries  in  Bible  Lands 
"      19,     Mrs.  Katharine  Oliver   McCoy     ------- 

_______     Confessions  of  a  Literary   Pilgrim 

"      21,     Mr.   T.   Carl  Whitmer,  Miss   Pauline   Harrington    - 

------------     Recital,  Early  Music 

Feb.    2,     Miss  Luella  P.  Aleloy     -     -     -     -    The  Homeless  Child 

"      10,    Rev.  John  Alison    -----------     Prayer 

(Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges.) 
"       16,     Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall     --------- 

"Famous   People  I  Have  Met  in  My  Father's  House" 
"      23,     Mr.  George  W.  Putnam    -    -    -    -    The  Modern  Drama 

Mar.    3,     Mr.   Henry   George,  Jr.    ---------    Japan 

"        9,     Mme.  Josephine  P.  de  Vallay    -------- 

-  -----     Reminiscences  of  French   School  Life 

REUGIOUS  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE 

The  College  is  thoroughly  Christian  in  spirit  and  in- 
fluence, but  undenominational  in  its  management  and  in- 
struction. Students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  daily 
prayers  in  the  Chapel,  and  resident  students  to  be  regular 
attendants  at  church  on  Sunday  mornings  and  at  the  Sunday 
Vesper  services  in  Berry  Hall.  The  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  maintains  a  mid-week  prayer  meeting 
and  weekly  Bible  classes ;  and  it  contributes  to  mission  work 
at  home  and  abroad.  Systematic  Bible  study  is  one  of  the 
college  requirements,  and  four  hours  of  such  work  are  pre- 
scribed along  the  lines  of  literature  and  history.  The  daily 
life  of  the  residence  halls  is  regulated  by  student  govern- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  the  house  president  and  execu- 
tive committee,  who  are  elected  by  the  students,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Dean.  Arrangements  for  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  resident  students  are  made  by  the  Dean, 
and  the  social  plans  of  all  classes  are  submitted  to  her  before 
action  is  taken.  General  receptions  for  students  and  their 
friends  are  held  at  mid-year,  and  in  connection  with  the 
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Commencement  exercises.  Smaller  gatherings  of  Faculty 
and  students  occur  at  intervals  throughout  the  year.  The 
traditional  College  celebrations  are  those  of  Hallowe'en, 
Christmas,  Saint  Valentine's  Day,  and  May  Day,  partici- 
pated in  by  the  student  body.  The  separate  classes  take  the 
initiative  in  more  informal  entertaining  at  suitable  times. 
The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  gives  a  recep- 
tion to  new  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  con- 
ducts various  benefits  during  the  year  for  the  support  of  its 
benevolent  and  missionary  work. 

STUDENTS'  CLUBS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Omega  Society  has  a  membership  chosen  with 
respect  to  scholarship  and  literary  ability.  Its  work  is  the 
promotion  of  an  interest  in  literature,  and  the  providing  of 
opportunities  for  practice  in  the  art  of  expression.  The 
Society  holds  occasional  open  meetings  for  the  presentation 
of  special  programs. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  holds 
weekly  prayer  meetings  and  monthly  missionary  meetings. 
It  has  organized  Bible  classes.  The  Association  maintains  a 
scholarship  in  a  missionary  school  in  Oratu,  Japan,  and  it  is 
responsible  for  the  equipment  of  a  room  in  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  Building  in  Pittsburgh. 
Delegates  are  sent  to  the  Annual  Conventions  at  Mountain 
Lake  Park,  and  an  active  part  is  taken  in  all  work  looking 
toward  the  strengthening  of  the  religious  forces  of  the 
institution. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  a  wide-awake  organization 
which  affords  the  students  of  the  College  an  opportunity  to 
play  basketball,  tennis  and  all  out-door  games.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  Association  to  foster  the  growth  of  college  spirit,  and 
also  to  help  with  the  running  expenses  of  the  tennis  court 
and  the  basketball  teams.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  mem- 
bers some  very  valuable  apparatus  has  been  purchased  for 
the  gymnasium. 

The  Dram.atic  Club  has  for  its  work  the  critical  study 
of  pieces  of  dramatic  literature  as  a  means  of  personal  cul- 
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ture  for  its  members,  and  the  occasional  presentation  of 
carefully  selected  plays.  The  principal  event  of  the  club 
year  is  the  production  of  Senior  Dramatics  at  Commence- 
ment time.  In  1909  the  play  presented  was  Shakespeare's 
As  Yoii  Like  It. 

The  Glee  Club  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
training  in  voice.  The  club  responds  to  many  calls  for  its 
services  at  college  affairs  and  occasionally  in  the  city,  and 
gives  an  Annual  Concert.  It  has  an  enthusiastic  member- 
ship and  its  work  is  much  valued  in  the  college  life. 

The  Mandolin  Club  is  a  recent  organization,  but  its 
work  is  showing  rapid  progress,  and  it  has  won  a  popular 
position  among  the  college  clubs. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES 

Two  scholarships  are  open  to  students  of  ability  who 
expect  to  pursue  regular  courses  of  study,  but  who  need 
financial  aid  in  meeting  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  college 
education. 

1.  The  Helen  E.  Pelletreau  Scholarship.  A 
fund  has  been  raised  by  the  Alumnae  to  establish  a  scholar- 
ship in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  E.  Pelletreau,  for  many  years 
the  able  and  beloved  President  of  the  College.  This  fund 
has  not  yet  been  made  up  to  the  full  amount  necessary,  and 
contributions  to  it  are  earnestly  solicited.  They  should  be 
sent  to  Miss  Eleanor  J.  Stevenson,  3501  Fifth  avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 

2.  The  Mary  Hawes  Nevin  Scholarship.  To  ful- 
fill a  wish  expressed  by  the  late  Mary  Hawes  Nevin,  an 
alumna  of  the  Class  of  1896,  her  family  has  given  the  sum 
of  $6,000  to  establish  a  scholarship  to  bear  her  name,  and 
thus  perpetuate  the  memory  of  her  beautiful  life  and  her 
interest  in  young  women  ambitious  for  the  advantage  of  a 
college  course. 

The  Helen  E.  Pelletreau  Scholarship  is  awarded  by  the 
Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Alumnae  Association ;  the 
Mary  Hawes  Nevin  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  John  I.   Nevin. 
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These  scholarships  are  held  for  one  year,  but  may  be  re- 
newed upon  application. 

The  Annie  Dickson  Kearns  Medal  is  a  prize  founded 
by  Mrs.  William  L.  Coyle  in  memory  of  her  sister,  Miss 
Annie  Dickson  Kearns.  It  is  a  gold  medal  awarded  annu- 
ally to  the  member  of  the  Senior  class  who  shall  have  at- 
tained the  highest  average  standing  for  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years  of  the  college  course. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Business  inquiries  and  letters  concerning  the  entrance 
of  students  should  be  addressed  to  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Personal  letters  or  particular 
communications  of  parents  in  regard  to  their  daughters 
should  be  sent  to  the  President,  Rev.  Henry  D.  Lindsay, 
D.D.,  or  to  the  Dean,  Miss  Cora  Helen  Coolidge. 

TEACHERS'  REGISTRY 

The  College  is  deepty  interested  in  the  welfare  of  its 
Aluminas,  and  is  willing  to  cooperate  actively  with  those  who 
desire  to  secure  teaching  positions.  A  registry  will  be  kept 
for  the  purpose,  and  eligible  candidates  will  be  recom- 
mended to  schools  desiring  to  fill  vacancies  in  their 
faculty  lists. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1909 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Beard,    Irraa    Haynie Wilkinsburg 

Coburn,    Enid    Gladwin Pittsburgh 

Cohen,  Eva  Marie Pittsburgh 

Coulter  Mary  Emma Canonsburg 

Estep,  Leila  Anna Pittsburgh 

Jarecki,   Carla  Dorothea Sandusl<y,  O. 

Tatnal,    Edna    Grace Pittsburgh 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Beard,   Irma  Haynie,  B.A.,   1909 Wilkinsburg 

Coburn,   Enid  Gladwin,   B.A.,    1909 Pittsburgh 

Cohen,  Eva  Marie,  B.A.,  1909 Pittsburgh 

Hooker,  Arline  Burmah,  B.A.,  1903 Pittsburgh 

Lindsay,  Mary  Drennan,  B.A.,  1909 Pittsburgh 
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SENIORS 

Kramer,  Mary  Alice Pittsburgh 

McKibben,    Elma   Lenore Pittsburgh 

Tassej',  Ethel   Belle McKeesport 

JUNIORS 

Blakeslee,  Clarissa  Reta Manorville 

Cameron,  Frances  Alden Edgewood 

Carpenter,    Sara   Reynolds Wilkinsburg 

Crowe,    Mabel    Florence Pittsburgh 

Darrah,  Alice  Lillian Pittsburgh 

Diescher,   Irma  Jessie Pittsburgh 

Gray,  Frances Pittsburgh 

Greene,    Margaret Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton,    Minerva Edgewood 

McClymonds,  Belle  Vance Wilkinsburg 

McCuUough,    Margaret    May Wilkinsburg 

Medley,   Edith  Mary Pittsburgh 

Supplee,    Rosalie Wilkinsburg 

Trussell.   Elma   Marie Carrick 

Wayne,  Gertrude  Jeannette Braddock 

Wilson,  Florence  Kerr Wilkinsburg 

SOPHMORES 

Bickel,  Florence  Emma Pittsburgh 

Bowes,  Annie  Harriet Pittsburgh 

Chaddock,  Edith  Melvina Pittsburgh 

Davies,  Elizabeth  Frances Munhall 

Davis,     Eleanor Oakmont 

Demmler,  Maude  Eleanor McKeesport 

Dulaney,    Grace    Edna McKeesport 

Estep,  Elvira Pittsburgh 

Gray,  Mary  Rariden Pittsburgh 

Grooms,  Helen  Herd Pittsburgh 

Hardy,   Mary   Rebecca Pittsburgh 

Hickson,    Hazel    Fay Butler 

Kim,  Martha  Amanda Pittsburgh 

Lindsay,   Lillie   Arndt Pittsburgh 

*McQuiston,  Rachel  Dalzell Pittsburgh 

Pierce,    Beulah    Vera Pittsburgh 

Reitz,    Edna   Marie Oakmont 

Sands,  Martha  Josephine Pittsburgh 

Sharp,  Daisy  Cochrane Pittsburgh 

Stahlmann,   Calla  Loree Vandergrift " 

*Advanced  Credit. 
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FRESHMEN 

Blair,   Helen   Eliza Pittsburgh 

Cameron,  Christine  Etholine Edgewood 

Clark.  Laila  Lenore Pittsburgh 

Colestock.  Claire Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Corbett,  Margaret  Hunter Wilkinsburg 

Donehoo,  Elizabeth   Kirk Pittsburgh 

Fletcher,  Louise  Emily Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Frey,   Marguerite   Louise Pittsburgh 

Geiselhart,   Emma   Henrietta Pittsburgh 

Gray,  Jeanne  MacLean Pittsburgh 

Keen,   Mary    Catherine Pittsburgh 

Kingsbacher,  Florence Pittsburgh 

Layman,   Luc}'   Abbott Pittsburgh 

]\IcCague,  Elizabeth  Snowden Sewickley 

McPIenry,  Lillian  Belle Washington 

Minor,  Margaret Pittsburgh 

O'Neill,    Esther    Amelia Altoona 

Richards,   Bertha  Louise Braddock 

Rosenbloom,  Esther  Gertrude North  Braddock 

Shutt,  Maude  Etta Warren 

Stoeltzing,    Alice Pittsburgh 

Stuckslager,  Sarah  Hufifman McKeesport 

Titzell,  Marguerite   Gates Kittanning 

Wallace,  Frances  Josephine Pittsburgh 

Wayne,  Sylvia Braddock 

Weihe,  Elsie  Naomi Connellsville 

Wilson,  Grace   McMaster Pittsburgh 

Young,  Martha  Elizabeth Vandergrift 

STUDENTS  IN  SPECIAL  COURSES 

Aiken,  Ruth  Thompson Pittsburgh 

Bonsall,    Margaret Pittsburgh 

Browarsky,  Sadie Pittsburgh 

Campbell,  Mary    Arkell Pittsburgh 

Carter,  Martha  Rodes Pittsburgh 

Crandall,  Evelyn   Frances Warren 

Crowe,    Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Curtner,  Flo  Wilma Carlisle,  Ind. 

Duff,  Helen  Clare Aspinwall 

Early,  Cora   E Pittsburgh 

Ferrier,  Margaret  Routh Pittsburgh 

Field,   Lillian    Hawcette Pittsburgh 

Gibboney,  Mary  Dorcas W^'theville,  Va. 
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Herdman,  Edna  May Swissvale 

Homer,  Susie  lona Mercer 

Horst,  Amelia    Ursula Pittsburgh 

Lambie,   Margaret  McCandless Wilkinsburg 

Larimer,  Anna  Irene West  Newton 

Leedom,  Aurora  Pansier Columbia,  Mo. 

Neel,   Frances   Folsom Dravosburg 

Peck,    Ruth Concordia,  Kan. 

Rea,  Marianne Pittsburgh 

Shoemaker,   Henrietta Pittsburgh 

Shurmer,   Lena   Lucile West  View 

Smith,  Ionia  Fairchild Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Spiher,    Freda   Maude Vandergrift 

Sterling,  Margaret  Roney Ingram 

Stitt,    Vivian    Jane Vandergrift 

Stuckslager,  Helen  Beam McKeesport 

Taylor,  Ruby  Myrtle Pittsburgh, 

Waters,  Hilda  Johnston Pittsburgh 

Wehling,    Elsie    Dean Bellevue 

Weston,  Anna  Mildred Gallitzen 

Wickersham,   Olive   Myrtle Pittsburgh 

Woodburn,  Olive  Frances Pittsburgh 

ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Association  has  its  headquarters  at  the  College, 
and  holds  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Assembly  Hall  on  the 
Friday  preceding  Commencement  Day.  It  publishes  annu- 
ally the  Alumnce  Recorder,  containing  a  list  of  graduates, 
corrected  by  the  latest  information  obtainable,  and  many 
items  of  interest  concerning  Alumnje  and  former  students. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  year  1909-1910 
are:  President,  Miss  Belle  McConnell,  '80;  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Hannah,  '97 ;  Secretary,  Miss  Hilda  R.  Sadler, 
'03 ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Elizabeth  McCague,  '98 ;  Editors  of 
Recorder,  Mrs.  Charles  McKnight,  '80,  Chairman ;  Mrs.  R. 
O.  Fulton.  '94;  Miss  Edith  Gray,  '06;  Mrs.  John  M.  Irwin, 
'03,  Advisory  Member. 

The  Association  is  in  full  sympathy  with  college  plans 
and  purposes,  and  manifests  its  feeling  in  very  practical 
ways.  Two  clubs  of  recent  Alumnae  have  been  organized, 
mem.bers  of  the  classes  between   1890  and    1900    forming 


Decade  Club  I,  and  graduates  from  1900  on  constituting 
Decade  Club  II.  The  Alumnae  Lecture  Committee  has 
again  undertaken  to  raise  and  administer  a  fund  by  means 
of  which  lectures  may  be  given  in  the  Assembly  Hall  for 
the  benefit  of  undergraduates  and  Alumnse.  On  February 
1 6th,  Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall  presented  the  subject  of 
"Famous  People  I  have  Met  in  My  Father's  House."  A 
second  lecture  in  this  course  is  to  be  given  at  a  later  time. 
The  Association  as  a  whole  has  taken  up  the  work  of 
furnishing  the  new  residence  Hall,  and  in  addition  to  secur- 
ing individual  subscriptions  from  members  and  friends,  and 
to  enlarging  the  fund  already  in  hand  by  the  returns  from 
lectures  and  entertainments  given  in  1909,  is  planning  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm  for  the  completion  of  its  task. 

^^^^  Per  Year. 

Tuition $125.00 

Room  rent,  including  light  and  heat   ....         100.00 
Table   board 175.00 

Physical  Training — 

Private  lessons,  twice  a  week 50.00 

In  classes  of  four,  twice  a  week 25.00 

Expression — 

Private  lessons,  twice  a  week 25.00 

Laboratory — 

Biology,  or  Chemistry I5-0O 

Physics 5.00 

Tutoring,  per  hour i.oo 

Private   Examination 2.00 

Diploma — 

Bachelor   of   Arts '  5.00 

Master  of  Arts 10.00 

Laundry,  plain  pieces,  per  dozen     .      .  .      .  .50 

Luncheon,  for  day  students .25 

Boarding  during  vacation,  per  week   ....  7.00 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  PAYMENT 

Tuition  will  be  remitted  to  resident  students  who  are 
daughters  of  ministers.  A  reduction  of  $25.00  will  be 
made  to  day  students  who  are  daughters  of  ministers  or  of 
teachers. 

All  bills  for  boarding,  tuition  and  extras  are  due,  one- 
half  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year  and  the  remainder 
on  February  i.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Penn- 
sylvania College  for  Women. 

All  arrangements  for  the  study  of  music  are  made  for 
the  entire  term.  Lessons  cannot  be  discontinued  except  for 
valid  reasons,  and  due  notice  must  be  given.  No  deduction 
will  be  made  for  lessons  lost  by  the  student. 

As  engagements  with  instructors  and  other  provisions 
for  the  education  of  students  are  made  by  the  College  for 
the  entire  year  in  advance,  no  deduction  can  be  made  in  the 
charge  for  tuition  for  either  resident  or  day  students. 

No  degrees  will  be  conferred  unless  all  bills  due  to  the 
College  by  the  candidate  have  been  paid. 

APPLICATION  FOR  ROOMS 

All  applications  will  be  registered  and  rooms  not  en- 
gaged by  former  students  will  be  assigned  according  to  the 
date  of  application.  There  are  a  few  double  rooms,  but  the 
bedrooms  are  generally  arranged  in  suites  of  two  single 
rooms.  Any  information  concerning  the  rooms  will  be 
given  upon  application  to  the  Dean. 

Resident  students  are  received  for  the  year  only,  or  so 
much  of  it  as  remains  at  the  time  of  entrance.  Parents  or 
guardians  will  be  held  responsible  for  full  payment  for  resi- 
dent students  from  the  date  at  which  they  had  engaged  to 
enter  their  daughters  or  zvards  until  the  close  of  the  year  in 
June,  and  no  deduction  will  be  made  in  bills  because  of  ab- 
sence or  premature  withdrawal  except  in  case  of  serious  and 
protracted  illness,  when  the  loss  for  board  and  room  ivill  be 
equally  shared. 

All  unnecessary  wear  of  carpets,  furniture,  etc.,  is 
charged  to  the  students  occupying  the  room. 
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COURSES  IN  SOCIAL  SERVICE 


COURSES  IN  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

THE  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  give  opportunity 
for  the  study  by  practical  methods  of  charitable, 
corrective,  neighborhood,  church  and  kindred 
forms  of  social  work,  particularly  for  young  women  who 
would  prepare  themselves  for  service  in  institutions  and 
agencies,  whether  under  private  management  or  public  ad- 
ministration, to  serve  either  as  paid  officials  or  volunteers. 
The  courses  aim  to  consider  the  fundamental  principles  of 
sociology  and  the  social  problems  of  common  interest  and  to 
give  a  broad  outlook  over  this  field  of  work.  They  aim  to 
combine  theoretical  study  with  practice  as  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  intelligent  and  efficient  service.  The  theoretical 
course  will  be  given  in  the  college  rooms,  and  the  practical 
training  at  the  cooperating  institutions  or  agencies  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  those  in  charge. 

Two  courses  are  offered,  each  of  which  will  lead  to  a 
special  certificate,  the  first  requiring  one  and  the  second  two 
years  for  completion.  In  both  cases,  theory  and  practice 
are  combined.  The  one  course  assigns  as  practical  work 
observation  in  several  carefully  selected  institutions  along 
different  lines  of  activity,  to  enlarge  the  student's  knowl- 
edge and  to  enable  her  to  decide  intelligently  the  question  of 
future  specialization.  The  second  year  is  professional  or 
technical,  with  definite  practice  work  in  the  field  chosen. 

Only  in  a  large  city  where  many  kinds  of  social  work 
are  being  actively  carried  on  is  such  training  possible  as 
these  courses  offer.  Pittsburgh  is  alive  on  these  subjects 
and  is  gathering  experts  from  all  parts  of  the  country; 
many  institutions  and  agencies  are  ready  to  cooperate  at 
once  in  giving  the  young  women  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion and  practice.     The  demand  for  good  social  workers 
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throughout  the  country  is  to-day  greater  than  the  supply. 
Use  of  such  rare  opportunities  as  these  courses  offer  in 
Pittsburgh  is  of  exceptional  value  in  preparation  for  social 
service  of  any  kind. 

Among  the  institutions  and  agencies  cooperating  in 
these  courses  are : 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Pittsburgh. 
Carnegie  Home  Library  Clubs,  of  the  Children's  De- 
partment, Carnegie  Library, 
Columbian  Settlement, 
Juvenile  Court, 
Kingsley  House, 

Pittsburgh  Free  Kindergarten  Association, 
Pittsburgh  Playground  Association, 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

Many  experts  in  social  work  in  Pittsburgh  have  offered 
individual  cooperation.  Students  in  the  Social  Service 
courses  will  receive  instruction  from  the  faculty  in  allied 
departments  such  as  Bible,  Ethics,  Psychology,  Education, 
Sociolog}'  and  English,  as  well  as  from  special  workers. 
Lectures  will  be  given  and  social  problems  presented  by  per- 
sons of  rare  experience  in  their  lines  of  work. 

Courses  in  Connection  with  the  Regular  Cur- 
riculum. The  courses  in  theory  and  observation  taken  in 
the  one-year  course  in  Social  Service  may  be  elected  by  a 
regular  college  student  during  the  first  three  years  in  place 
of  other  electives;  the  second  year  of  the  two-year  course 
may  be  elected  by  a  regular  student  during  the  fourth  year 
with  the  practice  work  amounting  to  six  hours  weekly,  the 
equivalent  of  two  semester  classroom  hours,  in  place  of  any 
other  two-hour  electives  and  may  lead  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  This  enables  a  student  to  have  a  regular 
college  course  and  be  well  informed  on  social  work  as  car- 
ried on  to-day,  or  be  fitted  for  paid  work. 

Special  Students.  An  applicant  for  admission  must 
be  eighteen  years  of  age.  She  must  have  a  High  School 
diploma  or  its  equivalent,  or  experience  in  some  form  of 
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social  work;  in  special  cases  siie  may  substitute  for  either 
of  these  requirements  some  definite  indication  that  she  is 
Hkely  to  take  up  the  work  with  profit.  Arrangements  may 
also  be  made  for  women  who  have  already  done  social  work 
and  who  wish  particular  courses  in  either  theory  or  practice. 

Satisfactory  references  are  required  to  show  that  the 
applicant  has  the  character  and  the  purpose  necessary  to 
success  in  these  lines  of  work;  a  personal  interview  with  the 
President  may  be  demanded. 

Price.  The  regular  college  tuition  fee  will  be 
charged  for  the  courses  in  Social  Service,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  a  year,  payable  in  September  and 
February.  The  college  dormitory  will  be  open  to  such 
students  at  regular  rates.     Correspondence  invited. 
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MUSIC  SCHOOL 


FACULTY 

HENRY  D.  LINDSAY,  D.D.,  President 
T.  CARL  WHITMER,  Dieector 

ELISE  GRAZIANI 

Singing. 

LUIGI  von  KUNITS 
Violin. 

CLARE  WARD  HUMPHREY 
Piano. 


MUSIC 

Unusual  opportunities  are  offered  at  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege for  Women  for  the  study  of  this  branch  of  Art.  The 
Music  School  connected  with  the  College  has  been  enlarged 
and  reorganized ;  and  all  the  instructors  have  had  foreign 
stud}/-  and  training  in  the  subjects  placed  under  their 
direction.  Sixteen  pianos  are  available  for  daily  practice; 
and  a  fine  three-manual  and  pedal  pipe  organ,  with  electric 
blower,  makes  it  possible  for  students  to  secure  great  ad- 
vantages in  the  way  of  practical  work.  Instruction  is  given 
in  Grand  Organ,  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Cornet  and  other  in- 
struments, if  desired. 

Students  taking  college  courses  may  have  two  hours  of 
music  counted  toward  a  degree,  on  condition  that  one  hour 
is  theoretical  instruction,  with  which  one  hour  of  practice 
may  be  combined  by  permission  of  the  Faculty.  A  de- 
scriptive list  of  music  courses  which  carry  college  credit  will 
be  found  on  pages  58-59. 

A  wide  range  of  electives  has  been  also  provided  for 
music  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  the  B.  A.  degree. 
Satisfactory  completion  of  a  definite  amount  of  theoretical 
and  practical  v\^ork  will  entitle  students  to  receive  certifi- 
cates in  Piano,  Organ,  Singing  and  Musical  Pedagogy.  A 
detailed  statement  is  given  on  pages  80-84  of  the  courses 
offered  in  the  Music  School,  and  of  the  requirements  for  a 
certificate  in  any  one  of  the  departments. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  Director  to  have  the 
teaching  in  every  line  of  work  based  on  correct  compre- 
hension of  the  laws  of  the  mind.  The  system  of  piano  study 
used  is  rational  in  every  respect,  and  represents  the  highest 
form  of  musical  pedagogy  so  far  reached.  The  student  is 
trained  to  think,  to  practice,  to  memorize,  to  play,  to  teach. 


Constant  appeals  are  made  to  the  mind  and  thought,  thus 
building  up  and  educating  the  student  to  a  positive  technic, 
repose,  accuracy  and  a  wide  range  of  expressive  power. 

The  organ  work  is  upon  the  same  intellectual  plane  as 
that  of  the  piano.  Sight  reading,  modulation,  transposition 
and  improvisation  are  studied  methodically  and  problems  of 
technic  are  systematized. 

The  development  of  the  memory  receives  especial  at- 
tention in  order  that  the  student  may  net  only  acquire  a 
large  repertoire  but  have  it  constantly  available  for  use. 

THEORETICAL  COURSES 

1.  Harmony.  Study  of  chords  in  both  modes.  Ear 
training  analysis,  harmonization.  Immediate  application  of 
knowledge  to  composition  of  pieces  in  simple  forms. 

/  hour,  through  the  year. 

2.  Counterpoint  and  Composition.  Early  and 
modern  contrapuntal  methods  contrasted.  Detailed  study  of 
melodic  and  rh3^hmic  construction  with  practical  applica- 
tion to  composition. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  i.    i  hour,  through 

the  year. 

3.  Double  Counterpoint,  Canon  and  Fugue. 
Analysis  and  composition. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  i  and  2.     1  hour, 
through  the  year. 

4.  Musical  Forms  and  Free  Composition.  Analysis 
of  both  normal  and  radical  musical  formations  with  imme- 
diate practice.  Development  of  freedom  in  use  of 
material. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  i  and  2.     i  hour, 
through  the  year. 

5.  Orchestration.  Detailed  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical study  of  orchestral  instruments,  their  individual  char- 
acteristics, and  their  relation  to  the  score.     Score  reading. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  l,  2  and  3.     i  hour, 
through  the  year. 
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6.  History  of  Music.  Study  of  the  great  works, 
composers,  and  virtuosi.  Development  of  notation.  Com- 
parative study  of  musical  periods. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken,  or  are  taking,  Course  i.    i 
hour,  through  the  year. 

7.  Appreciation  of  Music.  A  free  and  untechnical 
study  of  men,  masterpieces  and  criticism.  Brief  programs 
are  given  in  connection  with  the  lectures. 

Open  to  all  students,     i  hour,  through  the  year. 
COURSES  IN  SINGING 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Lessons  in  deep  breathing. 
Special  work  for  placing  the  voice.  Tone  production  and 
the  uniting  of  registers.  Exercises  and  Vocalises.  Easy 
solos  and  part  songs, 

2.  Intermediate  Course.  Studies  in  scales,  arpeg- 
gios. Exercises  in  enunciation  of  English  words.  Vocalises 
in  Italian.     Advanced  songs  by  the  best  compo.^ers. 

3.  Advanced  Course.  Studies  in  phrasing  and  flexi- 
bility. Advanced  vocalises.  Studies  in  recitatives  and 
easy  arias  from  operas  and  oratorios. 

4.  Concert  Study.  Advanced  work  in  all  lines  pre- 
viously taken  up.  Recitatives  and  arias  from  Italian  and 
German  operas  and  standard  oratorios.  Special  prepara- 
tion for  concert  work.  Studies  in  sacred  music,  both  choral 
and  solo. 

Class  work,  choral  and  sight  reading  is  required  throughout 
the  course. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CERTIFICATE  IN  PIANO 

I.  Practical.  The  presentation  of  a  program  at 
graduation  which  will  be  the  equivalent  of  the  following: 

(i)  Caprice    (Alceste),   Gluck — Saint  Saens. 

(2)  Etude  IV,  Paganini-Liszt. 

(3)  Etude  V,  Paganini-Lisst. 

(4)  Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  10,  Chopin.  , 
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(5)  Adagio  from  Sonata,  Op.  2,  No.  2,  Beethoven. 

(6)  Suite  No.  i,  Kathalene  Baker. 

(7)  Polichinelle,  Rachmaninoff. 

(8)  Sonata,  No.  4,  MacDowell. 

(9)  Jeux  d'  Eau,  Maurice  Ravel. 

(10)  Etude  III  (La  Campanella),  Paganini-Lisst. 

2.  Theoretical.  Harmony  and  Single  Counterpoint 
in  four  parts,  five  species.  An  example  of  Counterpoint  no 
less  than  forty-eight  measures  in  four  parts,  mixed  species, 
to  be  submitted  a  month  before  Commencement.  A  hymn 
tune  over  words  to  be  selected  by  the  Director.  A  composi- 
tion in  minuet  form. 

3.  Historical.  The  course  as  outlined  In  Baltzell's 
History  of  Music,  and  the  writing  of  two  theses  on  selected 
phases  of  musical  history. 

4.  Collegiate.  Seven  hours  of  college  work  which 
may  be  chosen  from  Modern  Languages,  Rhetoric,  English, 
History  and  allied  subjects  at  the  discretion  of  the  President 
and  the  Dean. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CERTIFICATE  IN  ORGAN 

I.  Practical.  The  presentation  of  a  program  equiv- 
alent to  the  following: 

(i)   Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  G  minor,  J.  S.  Bach. 

(2)  Sonata  in  A  minor,  Joseph  Rheinberger. 

(3)  Overture  to  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Mendelssohn. 

(Arranged  by  Samuel   P.  Warren.) 

(4)  Sketch  in  F  Sharp  major,  T.  Carl  Whitmer. 

(Pub.  by  Breitkopf  &  Hsertel.) 

(5)  Improvisation  on  a  given  Theme. 

(6)  Symphony,  No.  V,  Chas.  Marie  Widor. 

I  Allegro  Vivace 
II  Allegro  Cantabile 

III  Andantino  quasi  Allegretto 

IV  Adagio 
V  Toccata 

Piano — To  organists  the  possession  of  a  matured  piano  technic 
is  absolutely  indispensable. 
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2.  Theoretical.  The  same  as  that  prescribed  for 
graduation  in  piano. 

3.  Mechanical.  Ability  to  tune  reed  pipes  and  to 
repair  all  ordinary  disorders  of  the  organ. 

4.  Collegiate.  The  same  as  that  prescribed  for 
graduation  in  piano. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CERTIFICATE  IN  SINGING 

1.  Practical, 

a.  The  presentation  of  a  program  equivalent  to  the 
following : 

Scene  and  Prayer  from  "Der  Freischuetz" Weber 

Aria.     With   verdure   clad    (Creation) Haydn 

Aria.     Ah !  fors  e    lui  (Traviata) Verdi 

Fruehlings-lied Mendelssohn 

Der    Nussbaum Schumann 

Schlummerlied Frans 

Die    junge    Nonne Schubert 

Iv'Et^ Chaminade 

Love  the   Pedlar German 

The   Danza Chadwick 

Thy  Beaming  Eyes MacDowell 

b.  The  course  in  piano  up  to  grade  four. 

2.  Theoretical.  The  same  as  that  prescribed  for 
graduation  in  piano. 

3.  Historical.  The  same  as  that  prescribed  for 
graduation  in  piano. 

4.  Collegiate.  The  same  as  that  prescribed  for 
graduation  in  piano. 

TEACHERS'  COURSE 

As  all  conscientious  teachers  are  anxious  to  acquire  the 
best  methods,  the  College  has  thought  it  worth  while  to 
offer  a  special  and  most  helpful  course  for  the  benefit  of 
those  teachers  who  are  so  occupied  with  their  own  pro- 
fessional work  as  to  be  unable  to  register  for  the  regular 
courses  detailed  above,  and  who  especially  wish  to  master 
principles  and  methods  of  teaching. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATE 

1 .  Practical. 

a.     Ability  to  play  through  fourth  grade  work  in  piano. 
h.     A  teaching  experience  of  one  and  one-half  years. 

2.  Theoretical.  The  same  as  that  prescribed  for 
graduation  in  piano. 

3.  Collegiate.  The  same  as  that  prescribed  for 
graduation  in  piano. 

//  voice  or  violin  is  elected  as  the  major  subject,  piano  work 
up  to  grade  three  will  he  accepted. 

CHILDREN'S  COURSE 

Opportunity  for  the  obtaining  of  practical  experience 
by  candidates  for  the  Teachers'  Certificate  is  afforded  by 
the  oft'ering  of  a  course  for  children,  especially  adapted  in  its 
mental,  physical,  technical  and  musical  training  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  young  students.  The  children  are  taught  by  the 
advanced  students  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director,  as 
is  the  custom  in  training  schools.  While  this  is  experience 
for  the  teacher,  it  also  benefits  the  child,  by  presenting  to 
him  in  an  interesting  and  attractive  way  the  correct  prin- 
ciples of  music  and  of  piano  playing,  thus  avoiding  the 
formation  of  incorrect  technical  habits  so  common  to  begin- 
ners. Special  rates  for  the  Children's  Course  are  given  on 
page  85. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC 

The  College  is  prepared  to  offer  exceptional  facilities 
for  the  study  and  practice  of  Church  Music.  Solo  organ 
playing,  accompanying  of  solos  and  anthems,  and  choir 
training  form  the  work  for  this  course, 

PITTSBURGH  AND  ITS  MUSIC 

Students  have  splendid  opportunities  to  hear  frequently 
the  world's  greatest  artists  in  opera  and  concert,  usually  at 
special  reduction  in  price.     Every    winter    the    Pittsburgh 
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Orchestra  issues  season  tickets  to  the  weekly  concerts  at  the 
low  rate,  to  music  students,  of  $5.00. 

All  these  influences  are  of  inestimable  value  in  a 
musical  education,  so  that  a  college  outside  of  a  great  city 
can  never  compete  with  one  within  in  the  formative,  cul- 
tural factors  always  at  work. 

Per  Semester 

COURSES  AND  TERMS  ie°son      lesIS'ns 

weekly    weekly 

Grand   Organ $40  $75 

Three-manual  pipe  organ  for  lessons  and  practice, 
blown  by  electric  motor. 

Piano 30              So 

Voice 30              50 

Violin  ] 

Harp  I 

Guitar                  30             50 

Mandolin       J  Per  Semester 

Children's  Course 30 

Use  of  Organ,   one  period  daily 15 

Use  of  Piano,    one   period    daily 10 


Harmony, 

Counterpoint, 

Canon, 

Fugue, 

Composition, 

Orchestration, 

Instrumentation.    - 


THEORETICAL  COURSES 

Private  Instruction  at  Piano  rates. 
Class  Instruction,  for  those  not  otherwise  clas- 
sified, $15  per  semester. 


All  arrangements  for  the  study  of  music  are  made  for 
the  entire  term.  Lessons  cannot  be  discontinued  except  for 
valid  reasons,  and  due  notice  must  be  given.  No  deduction 
will  be  made  for  lessons  lost  by  the  student. 

FREE  ADVANTAGES 

(Open  to  all  Students) 

Harmony  Class,  Ensemble  Class,  Choral  Class,  Sight- 
Singing  Class,  Class  in  Musical  Appreciation,  Glee  Club, 
Mandolin  Club.     Concerts  and  Lectures. 
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MUSIC  STUDENTS 

PIANO 

Bailey,  Frances  Marguerite     ........  Pittsburgh 

Beech,  Hilda  Grace Wilkinsburg 

Bennett,  Marjorie Cambridge,©. 

Berkman,    Bella   Minnie Pittsburgh 

Bonsall,  Margaret —Pittsburgh 

Browarsky,   Sadie Pittsburgh 

Calvert,  Jean  Armour Charleroi 

Campbell,  Mary  Arkell Pittsburgh 

Crandall,   Evelyn  Frances Warren 

Crowe,  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Curtner,  Flo  Wilma Carlisle,  Ind. 

Daub,  Lyda  Anna Crafton 

Detchon,  Margaret  Elliott Pittsburgh 

Dimling,  Hilda  Alice Pittsburgh 

Duff,  Helen  Clare Aspinwall 

Fournage,  Eugenie Pittsburgh 

Geiselhart,  Emma   Henrietta Pittsburgh 

Gibboney,  Mary  Dorcas Wytheville,  Va. 

Greene,  Margaret Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Herdman,  Edna   May Swissvale 

Homer,  Susie   lona McTcer 

Horner,   Lucille     ...  Crafton 

Horst,  Amelia  Ursula Pittsburgh 

Jackson,  Helen  Smith Pittsburgh 

Karabasz,  Pearl  Helen Pittsburgh 

Lanz,  Marguerite  Skelton Pittsburgh 

Larimer,  Anna  Irene West  Newton 

Layman,  Lucy  Abbott Pittsburgh 

Leedom,   Aurora  Fansler Columbia,  Mo. 

Michener,  Anna  Pascoe Pittsburgh 

McCague,  Elizabeth  Snowden     .......  Sewickley 

Neel,  Frances  Folsom Dravosburg 

O'Neill,  Esther  Amelia Altoona 

Roenigk,  Elizabeth  Jeannette Pittsburgh 

Roenigk,  Jane  Mevey Pittsburgh 

Rosenbloom,   Esther  Gertrude North  Braddock 

Rosenfield,  Hermoine Pittsburgh 

Rusch,  Helen  Christine Pittsburgh 

Schoeneck,  Helen  Steeren Pittsburgh 

Shaeffer,   Dena Pittsburgh 

Shurmer,  Lena  Lucille West  View 

Smith,  Ionia  Fairchild Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Smith,  Annie  Luella Castle  Shannon 
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Solomon,  Gertrude  Darling Beaver  Falls 

Spiher,  Freda  Maude Vandergrift 

Stahlmann,  Calla  Loree Vandergrift 

Sterling,  Margaret  Roney Ingram 

Stitt,  Vivian  Jane Vandergrift 

Stuckslager,  Helen   Beam McKeesport 

Taggart,  Mabel  Cynthia Pittsburgh 

Taylor,  Ruby  Myrtle Pittsburgh 

Wayne,    Sylvia Braddock 

Wehling,  Elsie  Dean Bellevue 

Welling,  Margherita Pittsburgh 

Wertenbach,  Marguerite  Marie McKeesport 

Weston,  Anna  Mildred Gallitzen 

Wickersham,  Olive  Myrtle Pittsburgh 

Wilson,  Grace   McMaster     ....         ...     Pittsburgh 

Wilson,  Anne  Daft Grafton 

Woodburn,  Olive  Frances Pittsburgh 

Young,  Sara  Moliere Grafton 

VOICE 

Aiken,  Ruth  Thompson Pittsburgh 

Bickel,    Florence   Emma Pittsburgh 

Blakeslee,  Clarissa  Reta Manorville 

Bonsall,   Margaret Pittsburgh 

Brow^arsky,  Sadie Pittsburgh 

Calvert,  Jean  Armour Charleroi 

Curtner,  Flo  Wilma Carlisle,  Tnd. 

Donovan,    Mary   Amelia Pittsburgh 

Graham,  Eunice  Bream Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Hecht,  Celia Braddock 

Kerr,  Helen  Hall Pittsburgh 

Larimer,  Anna  Irene West  Newton 

Lofink,  Edna  Margaret Pittsburgh 

Rea,  Marianne Pittsburgh 

Rosenfield,   Hermoine Pittsburgh 

Sands,   Martha  Josephine Pittsburgh 

Shurmer,  Lena  Lucile West  View 

Sterling,   Margaret  Roney Ingram 

Smith,  Ionia  Fairchild Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

West,   Lillian  Gray Pittsburgh 

Wickersham,  Olive  Myrtle Pittsburgh 

ORGAN 

Bonsall,  Margaret Pittsburgh 

Crowe,  Mabel  Florence Pittsburgh 

Homer,  Susie  lona Mercer 
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Smith,    Ionia  Fairchild Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Stuckslager,   Helen   Beam McKeesport 

Wehling,   Elsie   Dean Pittsburgh 

VIOLIN 

Peck,  Ruth Concordia,  Kansas 

HARMONY 

Crandall,  Evelyn  Frances Warren 

Crowe,  Mabel  Florence Pittsburgh 

Duff,  Helen   Clare Aspinwall 

Geiselhart,    Emma    Henriette      .      ......  Pittsburgh 

Greene,    Margaret Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Homer,   Susie  lona Mercer 

Horst,  Amelia  Ursula Pittsburgh 

Layman,  Lucy  Abbott Pittsburgh 

Leedom,  Aurora  Fansler Columbia.   Mo. 

Smith,   Ionia  Fairchild Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Taylor,  Ruby  Irene Pittsburgh 

Wehling,  Elsie  Dean Pittsburgh 

Weston,  Anna  Mildred Gallitzen 

Woodburn,  Olive  Frances Pittsburgh 


